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BACKGROUND 

The worid of adults with low literacy skills in the United States is largely unknown 
tenitory for most of us. The research base is slim indeed. We know little enough about 
what most adults read, how they use literacy in the various domains of their everyday lives 
and how literacy interacts with technology. We know still less about how adults with low 
literacy skills lead their lives in a print-based society, especially that great majority of those 
adults who are not enrolled in literacy programs. 

The current national concern about adult literacy is based in part on the assumption that 
technology is changing rapidly in our society, that it needs to change rapidly in order for our 
economy to remain competitive with that of other countries, and that literacy skills art 
essential to learn to use technology efficiently. Behind such assumptions lies little solid 
information. Do pec^le with low literacy skills use the new technology that is becoming 
commonplace for members of the educated middle class: VCRs, computers, video games, 
microwaves and ATMs? Are thc^ affected by changing technology at woric? How do they 
learn to use it, and are their literacy limitations a barrier to their use of new technology? 
The research on these questions has not been done, yet public policy is being influenced by 
assumptions about the answers. 

This study set out to use qualitative research to give us some insights into how adults 
with low literacy skills use Uteracy and technology in their everyday lives. The study was 
shaped in part by a review of the limited research and theory relating to everyday literacy 
and technology. This literature review (in Appendix A of this report) raised an number of 
important issues. We reviewed theoretical per^)ectives on literacy, and especially reflected 
on two competing concepts of literacy: functional and social-contextual concepts. We 
reviewed some of the ke^ issues and pedagogical approaches in both adult basic education 
(English literacy) and English-as-a Second-Language (for non-native English speakers). And 
we focussed especially on those few studies that exist of literacy in everyday life - a series 
of ethncf^raphic studies, some workplace studies of reading and writing on the job, and 
studies oi "practical problem solving' in everyday and woric life. The review offered three 
major insigiits which were important in shaping our study. 

1. Hie deficit pospective is chaUenged 

Pioneering ethnographic research by Fingeret and others shows that to lack literacy skills 
is not necessarily to lack other skills.' It is often assumed that low-literate adults live 
impoverished lives, socially and culturally as well as in terms of literacy. In contrast, these 



' Kaaaa Arieoo Fingent, Tha niiterate Undetelm; rtemYthQloyiTipy fr* ^TWriff*" Sriyim. Ph.D. 
DisMftattoo, SyncuM Uoivanity, 19(2; Liada Ztifaha, Tbs fofOMtkm of liMncy pmpecttv*' in R.A. FoUenz 
«w4 n T fTA. \ Adult T«niinf in tin CfflimiimitY Mo«t-«t Ccotwfbr Adult LMmiagRcMiidi, 

Montau SUte Uoivaaty, Jum 1990; ShMyl Gowm. 'Evm ob a DifBswat Prim; • A Critical Etfanogriohv of a 
Wottnlaca Litamsv Pmtnm. Ph.D. DisMCtatios. GMTfU StaU Umvmty. 1990. 
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few ethnographic studies depict adults who are strong and resourceful, skilled and 
knowledgeable. These studies suggest that to lack reading skills is not necessarily to lack 
other skills: indeed the adults Fingeret and Zdgahn studied had many other skills and 
cultural knowledge, and led full social lives. They were respected community members. 

Similaxly, research by psychologists into practical problem solving in everyday life 
shows people creating sophisticated solutions to familiar problems, in which literacy plays 
only a small and selective role. Literacy texts are only one source of information, and one 
that can often be circumvented in familiar contexts* 

2. The Importance of Context 

Careful reading of existing research on literacy, shows the importance of context in 
literacy use. To view literacy as a generic set of skills which can be measured in 
standardized tests would be to ignore the research showing how much more skilled workers 
are at reading job^related materials than at general reading iests.^ Recent developments in 
cognitive science demonstrate how much more accurate people are at mathematical operations 
contained in everyday problem solving than in pencil and paper tests.^ Together, these two 
bodies of research indicate thaft knowledge and processes are intertwined. When the process 
(literacy as skill) is sqnrated from the knowledge (everyday context), everyone may look 
much less skilled than tbicy really are. 

Different literaycies exist in different aq)ects of peq)le's lives work^ home, shopping, 
school. The demands and uses of literacy in one domain may be very different from those of 
another. In particular, the research by Sticht, Mikulecky and others underscores the 
differences in workplace literacy demands from those of school-based literacy. 



^ Inchidiat Tbosftt Slicfat, Bfufiny fiw Wnrlritiy. Akxaadria, VA: HuinBi Reiourns Resesrch 
(>yim2aik».lOT5.iiidFimcd^ Workshop Rttoun^ Notebook. Sm AppUed 

Bduvionl md Cognitive Sckncai, lac, 1987; Sikhl and L. Mifailacky, M Rtltfri ftniy SWh; T^ff Wi 
Conclusions. Cotumbut, OH: ERIC CIetringhoiate> 1984; L. Mikulecky, 'Job UterBcy: Tbe relationship beCween 
school ptepencioa and woriq)lece actuality/ Bndin? Bff t^^^>> Ouarteriv, 12» l^^t P* 400-419, and "Preparing 
studaota for woikplace liteiBcy deraanda,* J^mtill ftf Btidinff 22t p. 2S3«2S7; Mikulecky and Jeanne 
Ehlinftr, miiiy fny fob Uteracv DemW^r Reacareh Apoliea to Practice. Institute for the Study of Adult 
Litemcy, Pennaylvania State Univerziity, 1987, p. 4. 

^ Sytvie Scriboer, *11iinking in action: Some characteristica of prKtical thought,* in R.J. Sternberg and 
R.K. Wagner (Eda.) Practical Intelligence! NaturesndOriginaof CoHPctcnce indieEvervdav Worid. Cambridge: 
Cambridge Uaivernty Preaa, 1986; R.K. Wagner and RJ. Stenbeig^ *Taeit kaowledge and intelligence in the 
evecyday woridt' iby.; Scribnar, 'Studying woridng intelligaace,' in Baiban Rogoff wad Jean Lave (Eda.), 
Ev€fvdeY Cognition; Its D^velopmmt in Sociml Context, Cambridge, Maaa: Hanfaid Univenity Presa, 1984, pp. 
9^ along widi odMr contributtMB to thaae two voluoMa. 
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3. Stnteties for Dealiog with Lim^ 

The existing ethnographic reseaich also suggests thcie are a number of different ways 
^ people with liteiacy limitations have found to mee^ literacy demands in their everyday 
lives. These may include resistance (refusing to read work-texts, for example, not because 
they are unable to read, but because the texts are associated with power relationships). 
They may include using members of social networks as ''readers/ or using technology to 
take the place of literacy (tape recorders, for example, instead of writing memos, telephones 
instead of letters). Strati^es may include spouses and children serving intermediary roles in 
relation to certain aspects of the outside world. Literacy may surround them, but adults with 
low literacy skills develop strati^es to deal with their reading limitations. 

These insights together led to some defining characteristics of our research. Because of 
them, we determined: 

o to examine individuals' lives as wholes, to focus not only on their literacy 
limitations - what they ssXiDSi do but also on their strengbis — what they sssk do in 
other aspects of their lives; 

o to try to understand people's lives within their own context - of family, community, 
region md culture and to look at different domains of their lives - work, community, 
home and family; 

o 0 seek an understanding of the strat^es which people use to meet literacy and 
technology demands they encounter in their daily lives. 

KEY RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

It is clear that the existing research base on everyday literacy, especially among adults 
with low literacy skills, is very small, and raises many more questions than it resolves. We 
know less than we should abcnit how adults in different kinds of communities and cultures 
actually use literacy. We kiiow Uttle about the demands that changing technology place on 
adults with low Uteracy skills* We do not know much about how they use technologies such 
as computers for literacy purposes, since most of the ethnographic research was done before 
the widespread introduction of computer*based technology into our society. 

Our understanding of the expectations and aspirations of adults with low literacy skills is 
also very limited. We know that only a small proportion take part in adult education 
progruns, but we do not know much about the factors that affect their decisions about 
further education. We know little about their expectations for their own and their children's 
literacy, or their attitudes toward technology. 

This study makes a contribution to the knowledge base about adults with low litency 
skills through a series of profiles using ethnogrqrfiic methods of twelve such adults in two 
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areas of the country. The profiles focus particularly on their uses of literacy and technology 
in the various domains of everyday life. The study was sha^ around a series of research 
questions posed by the Office of Technology Assessment: 

1. Haw do people use literacy in their everyday lives? What literacy practices 
are enq^kyed by adults of different badcgrounds and life experiences in their 
homes, workplaces, and communities? 

2. How do technologies other than those used for literacy expand or diminish the 
role of literacy in these adults' everyday lives? 

3. What oq)ectations and beliefs do these adults hold about literacy and other 
technologies used for literacy? 

4. Are the perspectives and expeaadons of those with limited literacy skills at 
variance with societal demands? What are those demands, and who is making 
them? 

5. What kinds of incentives would lead adults to further their own literacy skills 
and knowledge? Wuu barriers stand in their way? 

6. How does the use of literacy and technology impaa social relationships? 

RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

Qualitative research begins with a phenomenological woridview that is based on valuing 
and exploring the meaning people place on their life experiences. Humans make sense of 
their worlds through categorizing and theorizing. People engage in a continual process of 
constructing and modifying and interpreting meanings in their social interactions with others. 
We are interested in trying to underhand the meanings, constructs and categories that people 
use to make sense of their worlds ftom their p er sp ec ti ves^ Qualitative researchers attempt to 
get at these understandings by observing and talking to people in their natural settings with as 
little disruption to those setdngs as possible. In this study we wanted to uncover and 
discover the meaning people make of their experiences rather than impose our constructs on 
them. Therefore it was necessary to use the qualitative research methods of participant 
observation, ethnographic interviews and archival data coilectiixi to capture rich descriptions 
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of individual lives. Methodoiogists such as Spradley, Goetz and LeCompte, Yin, 
McCracken, Erickson, and Marshall and Rossman guided our research/ 

We b^an the project by building our research teams - one in San Francisco and one in 
Knoxville. The individuals on these teams were carefully chosen on the basis of their 
understanding of qualitative research methods and their experience in the communities from 
which our research participants were selected. As you can see from the biographical 
sketches of the researchers (Appendix Q, most had formal training and all have experience 
in qualitative research methods* For example, all the Appalachian profilers had taken at least 
two graduate courses in qualitative research methods and ethnographic field methods under 
Professor Bennett deMaiiais and other methodoiogists at the University of Tennessee. Most 
of the Califomian researchers are graduates of or graduate students in the adult education 
program at San Francisco State University, and have taken qualitative research courses taught 
by Professor David Hemphill and others. 

Researchers on both teams were £uniliar with the community contexts in which we asked 
them to work. For example, Loida Velazquez has completed extensive study on migrant 
populations with particular attention to the role of adult educatim in their lives. She has 
conducted case studies of migrants, has testified before congressional committees and is 
cunendy completing a dissertation on migrants in the southeastern states. Of Puerto Rican 
origin, and biUngual in Spanish and English, she is deeply immersed in the community which 
she studies. The other researchers are sinulariy grounded in their knowledge and experience 
in community contexts. We were able to utilize this collective expertise to determine the 
types of individuals we wanted to profile andnised the researchers' community contacts to 
locate these participants. 

The research process began in our initial team meetings at the two sites (Appalachia and 
California). Each of the research teams would profile six adults with low literacy skills. 
The teams discussed possibilities for the kinds of people we might profile. We sought 
diversity in age, gender, social and ethnic backgrounds and literacy skill. The initial team 
meetings were used to investigate possibilities for participants from ail the different 
communities represented by the researchers* After we gained consensus on the six types of 
individuals per team who would be studied, researchers used their community contacts to 
identify adults who had the particular characteristics we were looking for. 



^ LP. Spndby, Tba ettmoyiphic uitefview > NY: HolU Rineiuit and Winstoiu 1988; and Paitjcioant 
obaervarion^ NY: Hott, Rinehait and WinatoOt iQ<n? T P n^^miu n TWT^wnpia ^♦'^"miBhY Md flTMilitfti'^g 
dflaiMt in ftdiiqitinnil ITIfiliThi Orlando: Acadamic Praaa, 1984; ILK. Yin* rui TtllrtT rnF^'^h: Deaim and 
at^Hi^ Nawbitfy Piric« CA: Saga Publicariona» 1989; G. McCiackan^ Tha long mtetvtcw > Ndwbuiy Paik» CA: 
Saga^ 1988; Frad Eridaon, 'QuaUtativt nadioda in raaaafch on tandung / in M.C Whittroc^c (ad.) Handbook of 
rmemrch on teaching . 3fd aditiott, Naw Yofk: Macmilln. 1986, pp. 119-160; C Manhdl and Q.B. Roaaman, 
n#i«^it»# ^^ifrivft rmmmrpk Newbuiy Parky CA: Saga^ 1989. 
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For example, the Aopalachian team profiled two white Appalachian men (one rural a.^d 
one urban), two African American women (currently urban), one rural Appalachian woman 
and a rural Mexican^American woman migrant worki?. The ages of these individuals ranged 
from twenty^six to fotty*one years and their literacy skills varied from very low to close to 
high school proficiency. 

The diversity in the California profiles was achieved in this same deliberate way. The 
team profiled a young Latino man and an older woman, both of Central American origin, a 
female refugee from north*eastem Africa, two Southeast Asian men and a female emigre 
from Byeloiussia, in what was thai the Soviet Union. Their ages ranged from 17 to 53, 
their English peaking proficiency rangai from minimal to fdiAy fluent, and their prior 
educational backgrounds ranged from only nonformal education to a master's degree. 

The early meetings of the research teams also were used to provide similar research 
bases for the researchers. Although all were trained qualitative researchen, we used our 
meetings to discuss ways of gaining access to participants, research strategies, interview 
techniques and specific ethnogrs^c interview questions. We worked to ensure that we were 
coming from similar understandings in regard to this paiticular study. We were all 
committed to the phenomenological theoretical underpinnings described above. The teams at 
each site met r^ularly throughout the course of the research to review research questions, 
data collection progress and analyses of the data. 

We b^an with a pilot profile, to see if our planned methods could provide a holistic 
picture of our participants. The methods woriced well, and the pilot helped us refine our 
research questions, strategies and interview schedules. We found thai a s^es of informal 
conversation-Uke interviews and formal audiotaped interviews with each participant elicited a 
wealth of information about educational histories, work histories, £amily relationships and 
uses of literacy and technology. A majority of the interviews were conducted in English, but 
some were conducted in the person's native language, in which the researcher was fluent- 
Each participant was interviewed at length several times over the course of the three 
montii research period. Most of the interviews were conducted in English, but Nura Tola's 
were conducted in Oromo, David Wong's in Cantonese, Alicia Lopez' and Maria Reyes' 
were conducted in Spanish. In each case, this was also the first language of the researcher, 
or he/she was very fluent in that language. The place for the interviews also varied. Some 
people were interviewed entirely in tiieir homes, others in their places of woric (or education 
programs), others in several places. 

The experience for each researcher working with his or her participant varied according 
to the relationship that developed between the two individuals and the comfort level of the 
participant with the research process. The type of interviews also varied along these lines. 
For example, Kathleen Bennett deMarrais talked with Les Willard informally for hours at a 
time over the course of three months. She still continues to talk with him regulariy. 
However, since he was uncomfortable with more formal taped interviews, this strategy was 
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kept to a muiimum. He participated in only one two>hour taped interview. Similarly, David 
Wong did not wish to be tape recorded, and instead the interviewer took extensive notes. 

Other participants agreed to be audiota^ on several occasions for lengthy formal 
interviews. Nura Tola agreed to be audiotaped cMiIy after she had "practiced" the interview 
prior to die taping. For most of the others, sevcsral interviews were tape recorded, and other 
conversations and/or participant observations were writlem up in field notes. Despite some 
variation among the different participants, the researchers ^rare careful to address the nuyor 
research questions ^;reed iqwn in initial meetings. We were all successful in spending 
enoi^ time with our participants so as to gain sufficient understanding of die meanings they 
gave to their experiences and to provide a holistic view of the complex lives of these 
individuals. 

Researchers used participant observation in different ways, according to the unique 
situations of the people profi!: 1. Some researchers were able to observe in work situations, 
odiers in home settings. In some cases, participant observation was considered to be too 
intrusive for the respondents.' 

In addition to the interviews with our participants, several researchers also interviewed 
others who could give them idevant background infOTnation. One researcher interviewed a 
restaurant manager about the literacy demands on waitresses; another interviewed a local 
agricultural extenskm agent concerning literacy and fiuming; another contacted local agencies 
for background infocmation on electrician's licensing requirements. 

Researchers also used a checklist of everyday literacy activities developed by die 
research teams. Thc^ obtained a variety of Idnds of archival data, including restaurant 
tickets, a high school diploma, church bulletins and odier reading material. 

The database for each person we profiled consists of: a) a set of fieldciotes taken by 
researchers throughout the data collection process; b) tnmscripticms of audiotaped interviews 
widi each person; and c) ardiitral data related to literacy uses each person. The fieidnotes 
include notes about conversations witii the people profiled which were not audiotaped, about 
the participant observations, and the researchers' reactions to interviews and observations. 
The researchen noted questions they needed to explore further or concerns tiiey had as they 
progressed througli the data collection phase. 

As data collection was being concluded, each research team met again to compare and 
analyze tiieir findings. We b^an to define and discuss common dwmes and differences 
amoi^ participants, and to took for missing data in the i«oiiles. Based on a series of such 
discussions, individual researchers finalized their data collection. They analyzed their 



' For a mora dttiikd diictiMioa of tiw nMuch prooea, we Appendix B. Rdlectiow on the Research, 
by KathlM BeooBtt deMafiita. 
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individual findings using metiiods of constant comparison and analytic induction/ and wrote 
diaib of didr profiles. Th^ drafts were read and commented on by other members of each 
research team, before final revisions. 

Based on die discussions of each research team, and mote detailed analysis of the 
individual profiles, a small group of authon wrote an overview section for each group of 
profiles, and a synthesis of findings and conclusions from the two groups of profiles. 

In considering die value of these qualitative profiles and the ways in which they can be 
used by both scholars and practitioners of adult education, we need to look more broadly at 
(piaiitative case s&idy research. Qeaiiy, we cannot take twelve case studies, de^ite their 
richness, and generalize to a larger peculation. Although we attempted to profile a variety 
of participants according to their etluiic, social class, age and gender categories, we do not 
intend for diese profiles to be rqnesentadve of any particular population. As in most 
qualitative research, the case studies here can be used to both generate theory and test 
theory. Yin argues that case studies: 

... are generalizable to theoretical propositions and not to populations or universes. In 
this sense. Ae case mufy. Wee Ute eiqferiment, does not represent a 'san^le, ' and the 
investigator's goal is to expand and generalize theories (tmafytic generalization) and not 
to emanerau Jrequendes ( s t a t is t i c a l generalization).'' 

We bdieve that the profiles presented here can be compared to the current literature and 
theories on adult literacy and can be used to challenge some of the theories from that 
literature as well as raise new questions for researchers to explore through both qualitative 
and quantitative methods of scholarly inquiry. 

As a research team, we have tried to take care to establish a high degree of internal 
reliability [the d^ree to which other researchers, given a set of previously generated 
constructs would match data in the same way as we did] by using multiple researchers, low 
inference descriptors, verbatim quotes, mechanical recording and peer examination of our 
data as suggested by Goetz & LeCompte. These measures have also enabled us to achieve 
validity in the study. We bdieve that through our ia-dqnh interviewing, careful record- 
keqnng, data tiiangulation, multiple researchers and heavy reliance on our participants' 
voices, we have captured authentic representations or reconstructions of their lives. 

THE RESEARCH TEAMS 

The Principal LiTcstigator for the project was Kathleen P. Bennett deN^tirais who is 
currently an assistant professor at the College of Education, The University of Tennessee, 



* Sm Goats tad LaCoopte, SB,.£i$,. 
^ Yio, oa.cit. p. 21. 
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Knoxville. Bennett deMartais was trained as an anthropologist of education at the University 
of Cincinnati. She brings a knowledge of qualitative methodologies (particularly 
ethnography) to the research prqject. In addition to developing a program and teaching 
courses in qualitative and ethnographic research at the University of Tennessee, she is a 
regularly presenter and consultant on qualitative research methodology. She has published 
classroom ethnography of ability-groined reading with urban Appalachian first graders and 
edmographic research on Ytq>'ik Eskimo stCMykni&ig. Hesr recent book (co-authored with 
Margaret LeCompte), The Way Schoolg Work addresses some of the issues of social class, 
ethnicity and gender issues related to schooling. 

The Flroject Director was Juliet Kferrifield, Director of the Center for Literacy Studies, 
and adjunct £Kulty in the College of Education, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Merrifield was trained as an anthropologist at the University of London, and has a D.Phil, in 
Politics from Oxford University, England. She has more than twenty year's experience in 
both qualitative and quantitative research, in bodi Britain and the Appalachian r^on of the 
United States. Among die research projects which she has directed at the Center for Literacy 
Studies are an ongoing loogitudinal study of quality of life outcomes of participation in adult 
literacy programs, and a survey of displaced women textile woricers on the effectiveness of 
retraining and remedial education programs. She is currendy teaching a class in the 
Dqnrtment of Technological and Adult Education on case study research. 

The California Coordinator was David Hemphill of San Francisco State University. 
Hemphill is Associate Profiessor and co-director of the Center for Adult Education. He is the 
author of texts on training immigrant population in job-related skills. He has fifteen yean 
experience as a practitioner and program coordinator in a community-based program for 
immigrants to study English and find jobs. He teaches courses and conducts research in 
areas including: multicultural education, qualitative research methods, program planning and 
adult teaching methods. ' 

The Mowing is a list of our research teams. Please refer to biographical sketches in 
Appendix C for more detail regarding the qualifi«:ations of each of these researchers. 

Appalachian Profilers: California Profilers: 



Maxy Beth Bingman Man Gasiorowicz 

Kathleen deMarrais David Hemphill 

Faye Hicks-Townes Tom Nesbit 

Loida Velazquez Chui Lim Tsang 

Connie White Sally laniro 

Lensa Gudina 



Principal authors of the Appalachian Overview section were Juliet Merrifield and Mary 
Beth Bingman; and of die Califbmian Overview section, David Hemphill. Juliet Merrifield 
W91 principal audior of the Syndiesis, with major contributions of ideas and analysis from 
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David Hemphill, Mary Beth Bingman and Kathleen deManais. Report production was by 
Linda Fleming; Connie White and Lachelle Nonis assisted with copy editing and production. 

THE REPORT 

The report has three main sections, following this introduction. The first section reports 
on the group of six profiles firom the Appalachian r^(Mi, with an introduction to the region 
and the people, the series of profiles, and an overview of the findings from this group. The 
second section rqwrts on the six profiles fix>m the California Bay Area, again with an 
intr 
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INTRODUCTION: THE APPALACHIAN CONTEXT 



Appalachia is a i^on of omtrasts: poverty amidst a wealth of natural resources; 
environmental destruction amidst sprctdenliT natural beauty; chronically low education levels 
in a population skilled in survival, with a strong cultural heritage. To the superficial eye, it 
can seem a region in which time has stood still. Yet appearances mask dramatic changes 
over the last hundred yean, and especially in the last forty. 

In the 19S0's, when some of tiiose we profiled were bom, a masave population exodus 
from rural Appalachia took place, as coal mines were mechanized, and thousands of families 
left for factory jobs in the dties of the North. In the 1970's, as a short-lived boom hit the 
area, many migrants returned to die communities whidi had never ceased to be "home." By 
the eighties, the boom was over, jobs again were in short sup{dy, but the northern cities too 
were in decline. Widi no place to go, many families have stayed, living in trailers or in old 
frame houses, getting by as best they can. 

While the urban Appalachian areas have always had a broader economic base than rural 
areas, they too have undiergone significant change in recent years. Their manufacturing base 
in textite'and furniture has eroded. Cities like Chattanooga and Charieston dependent on a 
large industry have also seen it decline. In place of manu£skcturing, die sendee sector has 
grown, and cities like Knoxville have become retail sales and distribution centers. 

Two of our profiles are set in soutiiwesteni Virginia, a mountainous area wiUi an 
economy based on coal mining, forestry, £uming, and £Ktoiy work. In a remote comer of 
die state, fai fipom interstate highways and die stale cajnttd, it is an area easily overiooked. 
While tte ftmilies of the area have traditionally £umed, nowadays few can survive entirely 
by fanning. Many drive great distances to work in coal mines or factory jobs. The area is 
poor, incomes are low, lives are often hard, yet people choose to remain. Th^ stay for the 
natural beauty of die land, die kinship support networks, the opportunity to raise gardens, to 
trade goods and labor, for their strong ties to the land and community. The two people we 
profile, both white, are typical of odiers in dieir area. 

Tom Addinftoa is a 27 year old white landless farm laborer. Bt lives with his wife and 
diree young children in a four-room frame house in rural Scott County. GQs main wage- 
earning job is in cutting tobacco, which he does as part of a crew. He also does oUier 
seasonal farm woric and gathers ginseng for sale. He has neither a car nor a driver's license. 
He dropped out of high xbocA at seventeen, when he remembers taking 9th or iOdi grade 
subjects. His current reading levd appears much lower, probably around third grade Irvel. 
Hb fiunily is very imp(»tant to Tom, and he loves being a Dad. 

Marcy Osborne is a quiet white woman of forty, who lives with her mother and son in 
the small town of Gate City, die county seat of Scott County, Virginia. Her family is almost 
raised: her last child is in his senior year in high school, her daughters have married and left 
home. She worics twdve hour days as housekeq)er and assistant to an dderly woman. 
Although she left school when she was in sevendi grade, Marcy is a reatkr — of True Story ^ 
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local newspapers, Reader's Digest. On the whole, her literacy is sufficient for her needs. 
Apart from the time a floor buffer ran away with her when she worked as a school janitor, 
technology also presents few problems for Marcy. Whatever she has been able to afford, she 
has been able to master. 

Three of our profiles are set in the city of Knoxville, in east Tennessee. Lying in tht 
broad Tennessee Valley, between two mountain chains, Knoxville is an Appalachian city. It 
is far more white than most Southern cities (with a nonwhite population in the city of It 
percent). Many of its white inhabitants have ties with the mountain areas. Knoxville's 
history and economy have been bound up with Ai^alachia through trade, and as the 
headquarters and finance center for coal companies. Despite the presence of the main 
campus of The University of Tennessee, the headquarters of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and nearby the massive weapons installations at Oak Ridge, Knoxville still often seems like 
an overgrown small town. 

YuTCtte Evans is a twenty-six year old Aiiican American woman, mother of two, who 
lives in public housing in an inner-dty neighborhood of Knoxville. At the time of interview 
she worked as a part-time waitress, but lost that job when a customer complained she did not 
refUl his iced tea quickly enough. She left school without a diploma in twelfth grade, and 
has been in and out of adult education programs. She took the GED test one time, and 
scored quite high, although she did not pass. Her son is in Head Start, and she values the 
help that program is giving him. She wants very much to make a better life for herself and 
her children. She has no fears of technology, and readily programs her teleohone, uses a 
computerized pre-register at the restaurant, and fixes her interviewer's tape recorder. 

Les WOlard is white, 3^ years old, and lives with his wife and two children in a small 
frame house in one of the poorest neighborhoods of Knoxville. He has a high school 
diploma, but many problems with reading and writing. He .works as an electrician, but 
because of his litoracy difficulties, cannot get the license that would enable him to earn more. 
As a result, his life is dominated by work. He often works evenings and Saturdays, as well 
as his "regular" 40 hour a week job. Les is in many ways the "caretaker" for his own and 
his wife's £amily, and takes pride in his ability to 'hold up. ' 

Lisa Began was bom in rural Mississippi, but has been living in Knoxville since 1973. 
A 37 year old African American woman, mother of two children, Lisa graduated high school 
in Nfississippi but says she stopped learning in the sixth grade. Both literacy and technology 
present some difficulties for her, and she has tried adult basic education c!asses to upgrade 
her skills. Of aU the people we profiled she has been the most involved outside home and 
family. Lisa is very active in her church, and sings in the choir. She votes, attends PTA 
meetings, and talks with teachers. Before she lost her house because of an alcoholic 
husband's debts, she was on close terms with her neighbors. 

Even though Appalachia is conventionally r^arded as primarily white, all areas, both 
rural and urban, have small African American populations. Increasingly, too, the r^on is 
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becoming temporary, sometimes pennanent, home to other minorities. In particular, the 
Appalachian areas that stUl have significant agriculture see r^ular movement of migrant 
fiumworicers. Miainly Mexican American; with some African American, Haitian and other 
groups at times, the migrant Ibrmworkers move in largely invisible streams through the 
r^on. East Tennessee, southwest Virginia, and western North Carolina all are home at 
times to migrant ^urmworkers. 

Maria Reyes is a Ladna of Mexican origin, bom in Texas, who at the time of interview 
was trying for a more settled life in a small town in North Carolina. Participating in several 
adult education programs, N&uia had hxjpa of finding a community, of bringing her £unily 
together, of a good job away from the fields. At for^-one, living in a trailer paric with her 
two sons, and often her two grandchildren, Maria's education essentially ended with the third 
grade. All but her youngesit child (now in fourth grade) also dropped out of school. Maria's 
first language is Spanish, although she is not literate in Spanish. Her oral English is clear, 
but she has difficulties widi some reading, and eqiecially writing. Yet she is not intimidated 
by the demands of technology; '/ have yet toftnd something that I could say I have tried 
<md could not do,' She rejoi<xd in the oi^)ortunity to use a computer in a JTPA work 
experience program. 

These profiles give us some insights into the lives of adults who have varying levels of 
difficulty with reading, writing and math. The people interviewed took the time to share 
with us their joys and sorrows, the difficulties they have overcome, their hopes for their 
children. Th^ talked about the place of literacy in their everyday and woric lives, about 
their use of technology, and what they can and cannot handle. These are voices seldom 
heard. We are privil^ed to hear them. 
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TOM ADDINGTON 
By Beth Bingman 

Tom AiiMngton is a twenty-seven year old farmer, or more accurately farmworker, 
since In doesn V own land and is paid wages to work for other people. He lives with 
his wife and three young children in a four-room frame house on a farm in Scott 
County, Virginia. He left high school without graduating and reads with difficulty. 

TOM ADDINGION 

Tom Addington is a family man. As he thinks about his life and what he hopes to 
do, his plans are made around meeting the needs of his childztn. While he is hot entirely 
satisfied with his own situation, he bdieves he can "move on.* 

I£s children are five, three, and two years old and he seems to both like and enjoy them. 
During these interviews his children were always around, and Tom told of taking them 
fishing and ol walks through the woods. His duldren seem to be a motivating force in his 
life. 

/ like being called Dad and stt^like that. I love my kids, very much. I'm glad I've 
got them and they're healthy and stt^. And I guess the biggest mofority is taking 
care of them. I don't mind that too bad 'cause if a man's gonna amount to anything 
he's got to get out here and work for it. If he ain't got no kids at all, he's got to. It 
ain't gonna be reached down to him, I don't think. 

[Question: Has any of it been hard?] 

Oh yeah. It's about hard, well, it's kindly hard on me every day 'cause, you know, I 
never know where I'm gonna get ahold of the next penny at. And I know they need 
something all the time. I've just got to get out there and look and see where it's at. 

I look forward to moving on now. I got a fondly of my own I gotta try and take care 
Oftitem, maybe satisfy them. If I don't end up with a lot myse^, I'd just like to see 
them be happy and get what they warn. 

COMMUNTiy CONTEXT 

Scott County, Virginia 

Tom was bom in Scott County and has lived there most of his life. Scott County is 
in the fitf southwestern comer of Virginia, bordering Tennessee. While it is a rural county 
with fewer than fifty people per square mile, it is counted as part of the Johnson City- 
Kingspoit-Bristol Mettopolitan Statistical Area. The 1990 population (23,204) is down nearly 
2,000 fiom 1980. Many people leave the county for woric each day in Klngsport or the 
mines of other Virginia counties. At the same time there are 4,000 farms in Scott county. 
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Most of these are small, under 100 acres, and most Sumers work at another "public" job. 
Many of the poorest people in the county work as fiann laborers either for wages or for rmt 
and "on diaies" (shaies:ropping). 

There are three high schools, one in the county seat and the other two lural, one 
middle school, and dght elementary schools. A vocational-technical school in Gate City 
serves the entire county and tfiere are community coUq^es in three adjoining counties. The 
median educational level in 1980 was 9.3 completed years of schooling. The county has 
many of the problems typical of the Appalachian regicxi. There is no ho^tal. Housing is 
often substandard. Many fiunilies live below the poverQr level. 

The county is beautiM, bordered on the nordi by Stone Mountain and High Knob and 
by the Clinch Mountain on the south with ridges and valleys between. Both the Clinch and 
Holston Rivers flow through the county. Gate City, the larg^ town and county seat has a 
population of 2,200. The five other towns are much smaller. Most people live on the 445 
miles of secondary roads which crisscross the county, 345 miles of which are unpaved. 

Tobacco 

In order to understand the context of Tom*s life and his uses of literacy and 
technology^ one must understand something about the cultivation of tot»kcco. Tobacco has 
been the primary cash crop in Ais county for many years. Ja 1990, over five million pounds 
of burley tobacco were grown on the 3,735 fum in Scott County with tobacco allotments. 
An allotment, established under the agricultural stabilization programs of die 1930*s, gives 
die landowner the right to sell a certain number of pounds of tobacco. The avenge Scott 
County allotment is 1,600 pounds, about the amount which can be grown on a half acre. 
These allotments can be leased to another grower, but cannot be transferred from one farm to 
another. Most full-time fiarmers lease allotments and/or grow "on die shares" with a 
landowner. In 1990 burley tobacco sold for about $1.70 a pound. 

Tobacco is a labor intennve crop. It is also second only to cotton in die amount of 
pesticides used in its production. Although much of the way tobacco is grown has changed 
litde over the years, the pesddde use in particular makes it a very "modem" crop diat takes 
woric nearly year round, la this area it is grown in small fields often on hillsides. Growers 
use tractors to prepare the ground and to pull die setting machine, but most of die work is 
done by hand. In die M or winter, beds are prepared for raising die plants. A bed usually 
measures 100 feet by nine feet The ground is carefully prepared by plowing and disking, 
dien raked smoodi and sterilized by covering die bed with plastic sheeting and releasing 
canisters of gas under die plastic. This gas, mediyl bromide, lolls bodi insects and weed 
seeds. In the early spring, die bed b fertilized aiKl sown with tobacco seed nearly as fine as 
dust. Two teaspoons will sow a bed which wiU produce enough seedlings to plant an acre 
field. After die seeds are sown, die bed is covered widi tobacco dodi, ei^^er cheeseclodi or 
a nonwoven syndietic substitute. This protects die tender plants firom too much sun or cold 
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and keeps out any stray seeds and insects. The young plants grow in the bed for about six 
weeks until they axe about a foot high. 

In the meantime the fields are prqnxed with a tsactor, by plowing, disking, 
fertilizing, and disking again. When the fields axe ready, the plants are big enough, and 
danger of frost is past (usually in May), the fields are set or planted. The plants are 
caiefuUy pulled by hand and put into baskets or boxes. At the field, they are planted with a 
U^KKXO setter pulled by a tractor. This process involves several people, someone to drive 
the tractor, two people to sit on the setter, and usually one or two pec^te who follow behind 
on foot and reset any plants the machine Med to plant The setters ride facing backwards 
and lay plants onto a device which cuts a groove, dnqn the plant in, waters it, and covers 
die roots with soil. The mis-set plants are 'p^ed in" with a stick with flared end. 

After the fields are set, Ae farmer maintains the beds for a time in order to have 
plants to replace any that die in the field. The fields are cultivated three times by tractor and 
twice by hand when the plants become too tall to plow. This keeps the weeds down. 
Tobacco plants can grow as high as six feet and have leaves up to two feet long. When the 
tobacco geis 'head high* it is spayed to prevent the growdi of sucken, new shoots from the 
sides. These suckers used to be removed several times by hand, but now the suckering is 
done chemically with MH30, a growth nsaiatot. Late in the summer the tobacco is 
"topped." The top leaves and flowers are cut out to loeep the plant from getting taller. 
When the leaves b^in to turn ydlow, in the late summer, the tobacco is ready to cut. The 
tool for this is a tobacco knife, a short square blade on die end of a handle, or a machete. 
The stalk is cut at the base and then speaied onto a stick. The tobacco sticks, about four or 
five feet long are cut usually from oak and reused for years. A conical seven-inch spear 
point is placed on the end of the stick and the tobacco stalk is speared onto the stick. Each 
stick will hold about six to eight stalks. These sticks of tobacco are left in the field for 3-S 
days to lose some of their moisture and weight 

Once field-cured, the sticks of tobacco are loaded on to a wagon and hauled by tractor 
to the bams. Burley tobacco bams are fairiy open buildings with rows of rafters, four feet 
apart and about six feet over each other. Hanging tobacco is a group endeavor. One person 
stands on die wagon and hands the sticks of tobacco up to others scattered throughout the 
bam. They hang the sticks across die rafters, starting at the top of the bam and woridng 
downwards until the bam is filled. Tobacco in this county is air cured and hangs for about 
two months until it dries and turns from greenish yellow to reddish brown. It is Uien ready 
to strip. 

When the tobacco is cured, the sticks are taken down. This has to be done when it is 
"in case", damp enough not to crumble. Peq>le, often entire ^unities, take the stalks from 
the sticks and strip die individual leaves from die stalks. The leaves are graded by size and 
color. Until recendy, "hands" of each grade were tied togedier widi anodier leaf and loaded 
onto t^^csts. Today most tobacco is baled, packed into a box and tied widi string into 
hundred pound bales. It is not always graded. The bales are loaded onto trucks and taken to 
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the tobacco warehouses in town where they are sold, usually in time to have the money for 
Christmas and to pay property taxes on the land. The fields are plowed and planted in a 
cover crop. 

The House 

I followed the directions Fd been given to Tom's house and found it without any 
trouble. It was 'tite second white house you see (0er you don't turn at the forks of the road, 
down in a sinkhole with tobacco and cattle around ihe house, a mile or mile and a half off 
the Far Hollow road'. The Addingtons live in a white frame house set down off the road. 
The driveway isn't paved, but the road is. Tobacco is growing around the place, but the 
yard is good sized and mowed. The two or three riding toys in the yard made me think I 
was at the right place. Frieda had told me there were three children. The mailbox on the 
road, handmade of plywood and tin, had no name or number. 

The kitchen was neat with a counter with a sink, a stove, and a refrigerator. Cereal 
boxes were lined up on the counter. The room seemed a little bare, and I don't remember a 
table or chairs. We went into die front room where there are a couch and an arm chair, a 
book shelf, a low table and a television (black and white, I bdieve) on a stand. The news 
was on. On the walls were a calendar fiom a local business and a paper heart with the word 
"Todd" and a large framed print of a painting of Jesus kneeling in the garden , On another 
print, I believe of an animal, Tom .had cut out places in the paper and put in arrowheads to 
form a design. The table was decorated widi plastic flowers. 

We talked the fust time in the front room or living room and later on die porch. The 
covered porch is Uie full width of the house and an old living room suite (couch and two 
chairs) provides plenty of seating. The porch fiaces down the valley and has a good view. 

LIFE HISTORY 

Tom's parents, twin brotiier and five older sisten all still live in die county. His 
fiuher has woriced at variobs tilings - logging, mining, construction. When Tom was seven 
die fiunily moved to Toledo, Gtdo where his father worked in a Campbell soup factory. But 
die fiunily retiimed to Virginia after tiiree or four years, because of the tornados Tom 
recalls. 

Most of Tom*s life is taken up with work. Tom's activities outside his £unily and 
work are limited by lack of transportation. He sees his wife's family often because they just 
live "down die road," and he gets togetiier witii his own funily for an occasional cookout. 
He watches a littie television, a baseball or foodjall game when he gets die time. '/ guess 
when I go ahuntin', that's the biggest fim I've had. Biggest majority cfthe time I'm always 
doin' something or other, piddlin' around the farm, maybe buildin' a fence or something. ' 
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Tobacco fanning is the work Tom is most involved in. He helps his landlord, and 
also worics for a friend on a crew which hires out to other fistfmen to help with the most 
intensive tobacco woric. In addition to work in tobacco, he helps put up hay and may "dig a 
Uttle herb' (ginseng) to sell to local dealers. At present he is paid by the hour or in 
exchange for rent, but he hopes to be able to raise a crop of tobacco on shares next year: 

Right now I just work in (Xher people's, but next year, nothing don't happen, I'll be 
araising on the ha^. Round here it's hard to make a living. And most people 
around here lean on tobacco and stuff to make it. And I believe I'll try next year to 
try to get myse^ started on it, some 'baccer, and go from there you know, mc^be 
build ntyse^up. Cause I don't, well, I worked on a couple of public jobs. It <Mn't 
last long so I'd rather just do farm wort 

The "public jobs" he has done include trimming trees and ^raiying light-of-ways for a 
tree company and loading trucks at a local tobacco warehouse. 

EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 

Tom dropped out of high school when he was seventeen and "taking ninth, tenth 
grade subjects." Ha started school in a Scott Count/ elementar}' school, went to school in 
Toledo a few years, and came back to Scott County. He dropped out of one of the rural 
high schools where he was in a special education dass. 

We talked quite a bit about his school experiences, and why he did not learn to read. 
He puts a lot of the blame on the schools. 

/ wasn 't learning nothing, they just passed me to get rid of me. They 'd send me down 
on die ball field, rake the ball field off or tell me to go to sleep or something or other. 
They never would try to learn me how to read or nothing like that. Seemed like they 
didn't have enough patience so I just quit gain'. I wasn't leamin' nothin'. They 
wouldn 't try to learn me nothing so I just quit gain ', I just quit gain '. They ought to 
took thdr time 'cause I was vnlling to learn. They ought to took their time to learn 
me but they didn't seem like they cared that much. 

At the same time, he also questions his own abilities. Altiiough he feeb he is good at 
math and remembers getting an "A" on math in school, he describes himself as 'slow about 
learning' and doesn't seem sure about why he can*t read. 

You know I was wilUn' to learn. I was mllin' to learn how to read, grow up to be 
you know maybe something better than what I am now besides doin'farm work, 
maybe ymt know be on a public job makin' good money, something like that, doin' 
carpenter wotic or something. But it just seems like it wasn't for me to learn how to 
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read or someMng or other. You know it bugs me every now and then, and then I 
don't know what went wrong. I'm slow, I'm slow about wantin' to learn how to read 
or somethin'. I ain't got the patience for it now but back then when I was gain' to 
school, you know I was wamin' to learn. I don't know. It just went downhill. 

I could blame the teacher for some of it and I could blame some of it on myself. 
Sometimes I'd go up and ask the teadier how to do Ms and sometimes I wouldn't. 
So I guess it works both ways there. ^I had it dime over I guess I'd probably made 
them learn me. I don't know if I couU've made dtem or not but I'd have tried. 

Tom has had positive school experiences. I asked him if there was a difference in the 
schools in Ohio and Virginia. 

They's a lot of difference. Up there they seem like you know they care. They would 
try to learn you if it took them all day to learn you one word. They seemed like they, 
you know, want you to learn. 

Be also ^ke about taking guitar lessons in school in Ohio and that he thought if he 
had stayed in Ohio Td be aplayin'jua about anything. ' 

Tom has had some sdiooling as an adult when he sgeai seven mmiths in Richmo- 
a correctional institution after he was "in a little bit cf trouble." There he had classes in 
math, English, science, and q;)el]ing. 

They'd sit there, dtey'd have six or seven of us in a class and they'd learn us how to 
read. But when I left from there I just had a third grade average. You know before I 
went there I thought I had maybe a little bit bigger average, but come to find out I 
just had a third grade average. But I was aleamin', I was leamin' real good. You 
know I took spellin'. Viey tried to learn me how u) spell words. They was really 
wantin' to learn me how to read. 

But when he came back horn Richmond he "had a wife and child by then and it was 
time to start doin' a litde bit ofstmetMng and I forgot all about it, readin', something like 
that.' 

Since his time in Richmond, Tom has not been involved in any adult education 
although he was approached by Frieda about literacy tutoring. But he hasn't felt like he has 
the time and 

I'm kinda basf^ you know 'cause I just won't let anybody come in aid try to learn 
me to read, something like that, 'cause I know it makes them angry and I get angry 
and just don 't want to do nothing. 
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At the same time, although he recognizes that, ''There's more out there than just me 
Ouu can't read, so 1 shouldn't be ashamed qfthat/ht would lilce to read better. 

I'd like to read, I'd like to know more, like to pick something up and just go ahead 
and read it. But 1 just pick something up and look at it and lay it back down, lean 
read a little bit, but far as a big old long word or something or other, I don't know 
what that is. They's a Ux cf words 1 know. Take diese little old kid books or 
something or odier like dust, lean pUdc diem up and about read them, Butycutakea 
newspaper or someOung or odier, I pick it up, dtey'tt be words I don't know how to 
read. It wouldn't take much that I could learn haw to read 'cause I know quite a few 
words, ! could learn how ut read, I think, pretty easy if I had the time and patience 
and somebody who could teach me, 

EVERYDAY USES OF LTTERACY 

Tom is not a nonieader, but he reads poorly. He says the only writing he does is 
when he signs his name. 

There's a few signs I could read. If 1 see pop in dte store, I know what name of 
every kind of pop and stuff Uke that. Maybe candy bars, all die candy bars. But as 
far as piddn' up a paper dutt's got writin' on it, dtey may be a few words I can read 
oniL Afy wife writes me a letter, you know I can read duu pretty good, They'sa 
few diings I can read Big words mostly what I got problems widi 'cause I don't try 
to sound dtem out or try to piece diem tttgedter. And when I come (o a big word I 
just pass it up and go U) the next word. If I know it I'll say it and if I don't, I just 
keep gain' on. 

While Tom does not read much himself, literacy has a place his family. His wife 
went to the eighth grade and does read. She reads books to the children easily and fluently. 
She does word-find puzzles from a puzzle bock. She helps Tom by reading the occasional 
piece of mail other Aan the expected light or ho^tal bills. 

Well like iflgo to die post office and I see a biU, I about know where my bills are 
going to come from. But if I see somednng in dtere differem, that bugs me cause I 
don't know where it's from or like that. I always just bring it here and let the old 
lady read it and if she says somediing she says it and if she don't I don't pay it no 
mind. 

The reading material in the home includes a few children's books and coloring books, 
Betty's puzzle books, and a large Bible. 7 used to pick it up every now and then and read. 
I don 't pick it up now. I should. I guess if I'd sit down you know, I'd probably learn it 
quick, " 
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Getting A Good Deal 

Math ability helps Tom when he sh<^. He usually goes to the grocery store twice a 
month. He goes because he thinks he can get more for their money than his wife. 

/ look at the prices and sm^on it. You know they got, say in the meat aisle o^ 
something or other like that they'll have the prices on one thing. And the same 
meat'U be down right below it or above it have a different price on it, and I just go 
by, you know from Aere. But most cfthe time, you know, if I want it bad enough, I 
just go ahead and get it. I don't care for her going shopping and st^f, but it seems 
like she don't get as much. For the same amount cf money. 

To a large extent Tom operates in a cash economy. He has never had a bank account 
and doesn't file a tax return except to get low income credit if he's been paid by someone 
who withholds. The family does receive food stamps and help from the WIC program for 
food for the children. He used to buy on credit at local stores which will carry an account 
for customers, but has stopped. 

/ ain't got no credit, as no stores. I used to have, but I stopped 'cause, you know I 
stopped it 'cause these little old stores now, they'll run it more up on you than 
you're really gettin. And I just quit, qmtfooUn witii it. 

Getting Around 

Lack of transportation is probably the most immediate problem resulting from Tom's 
lack of literacy. While he has owned vehicles, he traded them because he was never able to 
get a driver's license. 

You know 1 ain't got no transportation. I guess that makes it harder on me than 
anything 'cause there ain't no transportation. I ain't never had a driver's license. I 
went tried it once, failed it and ain't never been back. The woman read me the 
questions, but I ain't never read the book and I just went down there and tried to get 
them and I never got them, so you know that embarrassed me and I just ain't never 
been back to try for 'em. Maybe one of these days I'll get 'em. 

la an area where the only public transportation is school buses and the shopping town 
is twenty miles away, not being able to pass the driver's license test is a serious problem. 
To shop or go to the doctor or visit their child's school, Tom and Betty must catch a ride 
with a family member. 

TECHNOLOGY 

The technology Tom encounters in his personal life is limited because he lives and 
works in a rural area, but primarily because he is poor. When asked what equipment in 
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addition to the television and stereo he has in his home he answered, "a stove, refrigenuor, a 

washing machine clock. ' The washer is a wringer washer that can be filled by hand since 

there is no water and no bathroom in the house. The television antenna is a coat hanger. 
The house is heated by a wood stove. Other £unily members have VCR's; none have cable 
television. 

In his work Tom operates various machines ~ tractors, tobacco setters, front-end 
loaders, chain saws. He is involved with the technology of agricultural chemicals to some 
extent, mixing and spraying. Bu^ he seems to have had little or no encounter with 
computerized technology beyond, perhaps, his sisters' VCRs. Local banks don't have cash 
machines and in any case he doesn't have an account. He does not use credit cards. He 
doesn't have a tel^uNie. The turn equipment he uses is rdatively small and 
unsophisticated. They don't own a microwave. &i many ways Tom is involved with the 
technologies of earlier times. These are perhaps technologies which do not require much in 
the way of literacy, but it is probably not lack of literacy which has limited Tom's 
involvement with more contemporary technology, but lack of income. 

LEARNING TO WORK 

The woric Tom does involves skiUs such as how to drive a tractor or spear tobacco. 
It also involves technical knowledge. He knows what needs to be done to grow tobacco and 
in what sequence these stq>s are taken. He uses agricultural chemicals and determines how 
much of what he needs. He has skills as a mechanic. He gardens and knows his 
environment as a hunter and an herb digger, none of these areas did his knowledge come 
from literacy and schooling. He does identify situations when more reading ability would 
benefit his work, but he has been able to work at farming for sixteen years. 

Tom talked about how he learned about fianning and how he deals with situations 
where reading would be helpful. 

Well, what /'ve learned, I've learned off of other people. Cause I don't read nothing 
like that, can't read, so what I've pretty well learned I learned off other people. I've 
helped a lot of people and people showed me how to do sn^like that. 

Well, in a way you know if I had to do it myself I guess I'd be ahurtin'. But I always 
have somebody there to read. I guess at a lot ofsaiff 'cause that's the way I go 
about doin' it. I guess, you know, about how much you should need and all this 
'cause I've done it for a while. I usually come out bein' about right. 

My daddy taught me a lot about mechania and I can woric on just about anything. 
Well, that's another good thing I like to do besides farm woric, I like to woric on 
vehicles and stiff . 
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He expects help from the fiiend he worics for if he grows his own crop next year. 

We were raised up [together] and we get along pretty good. He helps me and I help 
him and I learn a lot from him, you know. He reads, stujflike that. Next year I'm 
gonna put some [tobacco] out, m/aybe swap work or something wiA him. 

The local agricuituial extension agent, Russell Martin, affirmed some of what Tom 
said about how less literate farmers learn to do their work. "Moiiy of the people that don't 
read, they listen and put it in ihdr brain." When a new procedure is introduced the 
agents hold demonstrations around the county. Ofien the less literate farmers stand at the 
back of the crowd and watch without saying anything or asking questions. But after the 
demonstration th^ may be the only who can really explain the procedure. Martin 
seemed quite impressed with the ability of these farmers to remember. 'They've got it 
upstairs, using human computers. ' He commented on how skillfully many nonliterate 
fiumers could handle numbers. Ihey can beat a pocket calculator.' He also noted that 
while these less literate fiurmers adopted new practices, 'a number will be one, two, three 
seasons late' and some suffered economically because of this. This might particularly be the 
case when oanditions change quicldy as in blue mold infestations. 

I asked Maitin about safety in use of chemicals when people can't read the labels. 
'What I have found so far is that the people who can't read are more careful.' He thought 
diat they could recognize a word like Ridonul the way 'we might recognize a Chinese 
character' and know what is in a container. Later he restated, 'People >uto don't read and 
write are more careful than those luAo do. ' 

In addition to demonstrations and use of media, Martin seems to count on word of 
mouth in education of fiumers, literate or not He ^ke of q)ending the previous day with 
four or five farmers who will then talk to 25 or 30 mote and spread the word. He follows 
the classic agricultural ^tension approach in taking advantage of informal information- 
sharing networks. 'There are 3,000 or so growers in this county. You can 't go a mile 
without seeing somebody do something. ' So people leain by example from each other. He 
also uses a lot of analogy when he talks. When he was explaining the importance of having 
the soil in the bed loose, he compared it to trying to mix something into packed brown 
sugar. 

Mathematical AbOtty 

Tom seems to have the ^ility with math that Martin noted. He believes he learned 
from his father. 

/ pkked it up I guess off my dad 'cause he'd sit around and the kids come in from 
school, they'd ask him math questions. I'd be sittin' over there and I'd listen and just 
caught it off him. I just took right off on that. 
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For example, he explained how he determines the number of sticks to charge a farmer 
for after he has cut a field. 

Well, you count one raw, we always count one row, and if you got, say, 100 sticks m 
a row and you got 20 stick-rows, that's be 2,000 sticks. And we always go like that. 

But while Tom seems able to use mathematics, he is vague about time. He doesnU 
remember the months to plant and he seemed unsure about how long ago, even in terms of 
months, something happraed. 

CIVIC ACTIVrrY/COMMUNlTY INVOLVEMENT 

Although he was aware of a local election Tom doesn't vote. He no longer attends 
church. 

I used to go to church. And the preachers wasn't right so I quit going to church. I 
enjoyed it now, I eryoyed church and so/ff. I believe in it. But, the churches I went 
to, they'd always come back and try to putt me up by the arm, try to pull me up there 
[to the altar], and that's not right. And if God wants you to be saved He'll let you 
bwfw when Ae time's ready. 

FAMILY LITERACY 

Tom and Betty are concerned about their children's education. Betty reads to them 
and Tom tells them stories* Th^ have taught the oldest child who is in kindergarten to write 
his name. Ife also counts to ten and recognizes letters. Tom says the children watch Sesame 
Street ''all the time.'' Once when I arrived they were sitting on the porch after Tom had 
worked all day in tobacco looking as the oldest child showed them the papers he had brought 
home from kindergarten. These were worksheets which included connecting dots to form a 
picture and circling all of a particular shape. One sheet the teacher had put ^'-P on the top 
of a page where the child had Med to circle a square. Tom reminded him gently, ''You 
gotta start looldn' there son, you missed one. ' Tliey see a better education as important to 
their children's future, and do what they can to encourage them. 
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MARCY OSBORNE 
by Beth Bingman 

Marcy Osborne is a forty year old white Appalachian wonum wth a rural 
background, who now lives in the small town of Gate Gty, Virginia, and works there 
as a companion and housekeeper for an older woman. She is divorced and has three 
children, the youngest in his senior year of high school. Marcy herself dropped out of 
sdux)l in the seventh grade. However she is able to read most of what she wants and 
has taken GED and nurse's aide classes. 

MARCY OSBORNE 

Every weekday morning Marcy walks the four blocks between the apartment she 
shares with her mother and the apartment where she worics. She woiks for Sue, an elderly 
woman who lives in a new qinrtment complex for older and disabled people. She describes 
her job as: "/ guess it would be housekeeping cause that's what I do, do things for her you 
know. ' Marcy arrives at 6:30 a.m. and prqares Sue's break&st and helps her dress for the 
day. She stays all day, cleaning the two-room apartment, prq;aring the meals, making sure 
Sue takes her medicine and being her friend and companion. "/ don't believe Sue would 
accept anybody else like she has me. She depends on me for more than she does her own 
kids. ' At 6:30 in the evening Marcy walks back home. 

N^icy is a quiet woman. At first she seems shy, but Ais may just be an initial 
reserve. She is chosrlul and laughs easily. She seems self-contained and determined. She 
dresses in jeans and sweaters picked out because they suit what she describes as "my own 
style. ' She has raised three children mosdy by herself, having been on her own for twelve 
years. Her youngest son is now nineteen, and while Marcy plans to stay with her mother as 
long as she needs to, she also has a sense of indepctidence and adventure. We talked some 
about how her life has changed over the years and what she would like to do. 

P'mJ more independent. If a man asked me to many him right now, I'd say forget it, 
no way. I don't believe I'd ever get married again. I like being free. That way if I 
want to go somewhere I go, if I don't I won't. If you've got a man, they're always 
there ready to tell you when you can go, when you can't go. 

I'd like to travel. I was telling Sue the other day I'd like to go somewhere, just take 
off and keep going. I would. I'd like to go to "doming. I don't know why, I've 
always wanted to go ^re. I just want to go. 

Well having my kids would be the best [experience in her life]. Getting a divorce 
would be the wont. 
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THE COMMUNITY: GATE CITY, VIRGINIA 

Gate City is the county seat of Scott County (see Tom Addington"). It is a small 
town, the 1990 population of 2,200 down several hundred from 1980. It has been tiie main 
shopping town for an agricultural county and still has two farm supply stores, three 
supermarkets, a dry goods store, several small restaurants, four franchised fast-food 
restaurants, and two smaU discount stores, DoUar General and Family Dollar. The old 
courthouse holds county offices and the jail is next door. Several lawyers' offices are 
nearby. The offices of the county's health department, social services, employment service, 
agricultural extension, and mental health agency are in Gate City. The school board office 
and the county's <Mily library are on the main street There are only two small 
manufacturing enterprises. Jackson Street is old enough and unchanged enough that the 
Hollywood producers of The River used it as the set of a 19S0's small town, giving county 
residents temporary employment as extras. 

Yet in many ways Gate City has become a suburb of King^it, Tennessee, a 
bedroom community as the town manager calls it The majority of city residents work in 
Kingiqxfft's industries and most do their shopping in the malls and major discount stores of 
the larger dty. So Gate City, which has been important since settlers on the road to 
KentuclQr came through the pass or "gate" where Moccasin Creek cuts through Clinch 
Mountain, has become a place to do your county business if you live in the rural part of the 
county and a place to live, but not work for most residents of the town. 

Marcy lives with her mother and son in a building on die main street in Gate City. 
The building has had a store in the front but the commercial spact is vacant now. There are 
two apartments in the back, one on the main level and one in the basement Marcy lives on 
the main floor. The front door is set back a little from the front of the building. There is a 
tiny bit of yard next to the sidewalk and Marcy has planted flowers. Some have been killed 
by the fixm, but mums were still blooming when I visited. Marcy was sitting in the living 
room, a large room with two couches, a bed with a homemade quilt, and several chairs and 
tables. A large television with "rabbit ears" sits in front of die fir^Iace at the end near the 
door. A hall and a dining room open off the room. The floors are wood and the walls a 
light paneling. There is a large window at one end of the light and airy room. The walls 
are decorated with many pictures and other items, a large poster of Jesus with a mile frame, 
a picture of a cross made with match sticks, a pencil drawing of two kittens made by a niece, 
several family photographs, odier religious pictures, a calendar. In the dining room are a 
table and chairs and a small deep freezer. 

LIFE HISTORY 

Marcy has lived in Gate City for two years. She grew up in rural Scott County. Her 
father died when she was ten and her mother raised four daughters by doing farm work. 
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I've got three sisters. Ain't got nary brother. Well, lived back in the sticks. I 
guess just went wild back there. WeU, it's caUed Tom's Branch, we lived back in 
there till I was about fourteen, I quess. Then we moved to where the swinging bridge 
is at Smith's Ferry, that's where we lived. Vve come in many a evening, not even eat 
nothing, working tobacco. Get in about dark. 

M^icy talked about the differences in the way she and her children grew up even though both 
lived in rural secticxis of the county* Her own childhood memories sound like those of a 
much earlier age than the 19S0*s« 

Well, they have it a lot easier now than what I did. And I guess I had it easier than 
my mother did. There's more money now, easier to get a job. Well they had more 
clothes than I did, cause I remember when I went to school I had about three dresses 
to wear. They had a lot more clothes than I did. I had to walk about two mile out of 
that holler. Tliey didn't have dutt far to wait WeU we didn't have no T.V: when I 
was growing up, well not tin I got about fourteen. We had an old battery radio. 
Didn't have nothing like a stereo, nothing like that. We didn't have an electric stove, 
we had a wood stove. We had to carry waurfrom a spring. We had a wringer 
washing machine. Well when I was growng up we didn't have a wringer all the 
time. We didn't get one till later on. Had to use a washboard. If we got a toy it 
was at Christmas time. A doll, that was about it. Or a coloring book, something like 
that. We didn't get very much. [My kidsj got dolls, coloring books, and it didn't 
have to be Christmas for them to get it. 

« 

Maicy married in her early twenties and had three children, two girls and a boy. Her 
husband woriced in sawmills in Scott County and they lived iirst near where she grew up and 
then at Sweetwater in southern Scott County* But her husband had a problem with alcohoL 

TTie trouble with him was ivton he was drinking. He was really mean you know. 
That's really the thing that come between me and him I guess was his drinking. I just 
couldn't cope with it. 

So Marcy left her husband and b^an to raise her children alone. 

[It was scary] trying to raise the lads on my own. It wasn't really that much problem 
though. They enjoyed, you know, being with me and when me and their father was 
together, why when he was drunk, it kept them scared to death all the time. A many 
a night they went to bed with their shoes on because they knawed if he started raising 
cane, I was gonna get up and leave mth them. And they kept their shoes on. 

WeU really I made it better after I left my hiisband cause he drunk all the If he 
had money he went and spent it on something to drink. A lot of times we had to come 
to Mommy's to get something to eat. So I really made it better, you know, <^er I got 
on my own. Cause he wasn't there you know to waste what money I did get. 
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The fiunily lived on money from the Aid to Dq)endent Qiildien program. 

Wett» when I had all three qfthe fads home, it ym $327, $327 fa month] or 
something like that. Then when the oldest got married it was $265. Then when the 
(Hher one got married it was $207. Well see we got food stamps. That bought the 
food. What I had left I paid the ekctridty biU and bought the kids clothes. It wasn't 
easy, but when you have to, you have u> I guess. 

While Marcy has been separated from her husband for twelve years it took her 
several years to afford a divorce. 

We was separated for about, I guess, seven year before we got a divorce. It took me 
a long time to come up with the money to pay far it you know. And I had to pay so 
much and then wait <md pay so much again and it cost me a lot more doing that, too. 
It cost me $644.00. My sister got her divorce and it only cost her $350.00 'cause her 
husband paid it straigfit out. That way it didn't cost as much. 

WORK HISTORY 

Marcy b^an to woric while she lived in Sweetwater as a janitor in the school. After 
sl>e moved to Gate City to live with her mother she worked as a school janitor there for a 
year. When she was no Icmger eligible for ADC she got her present job with Sue. She 
learned of the job from her ex-brother-in-law whose aster lived next door to Sue's son and 
knew his wife. She says when this job b over, she would be in(ierested in working as a 
nurse's aide. 

Her son, in his last year of school, now lives with her after spending some time with 
his gather who lives in Tennessee. Ke hopes to join the Marines when he graduates from 
high school. Her daughters are married and live nearby. One works in a cotton mill in 
Kingsport, the other hopes to get a job there but has a four month old son. 

EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 

Marcy left school when she was seventeen and in the seventh grade. She had been 
sick a lot and had not been able to go to school regularly. She and her sisters rode the 
school bus to a three-room school, but they had to walk to the bus stop. 

We had to walk out of that holler, about two miles and in the winter time it got 
rough. Therefor a M^le I couldn 't go. I had that rheumatic fever, I was so weak I 
couldn't do nothing. I was stc when I started. I was eight v^n I had that rheumatic 
fever. I had to stay out for about two year. It took me a long time to get 
straightened out. 

I had this one teacher. Miss H andshewas really mean, everybody else thought 

she was mean, but I liked her. I learned more under her than I did any of them. I'm 
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the only one <Mn't get a paddling when I was inker room. The rest of them got a 
paddiing. I didn't. They all accused me of being her pet, but I just done what she 
wanted me to do, you know, I guess I was scared of her. 

None of Marcy's sisters finished school. 'My mother didn't go, I think she might 
have went through die ddrd grade. He {Dad} didn't go very far either. ' Her husband went 
to the fifth grade. Her children, however have done wdl in school. 'The two girls they done 
good. The oldest one didn't graduate blouse she quit and got married, but the middle-sized 
one graduated, Afy son graduates this year, ' Her son has had some trouble with reading 
and was in a spccxH educaticm class for learning disabilities for a time. Maicy worked with 
her children when they were in school, hel^ping them as much as she could. 

I'd sit down and help them with their math and what I could you know. There's a lot 
of things I couldn 't hefy them with, I didn 't know nodiing about. When you don 't go 
far in school, you don't learn much. 

There was some of that math I couldn't understand. Madi I'm pretty good, but 
algebra. History I never did like. 

They used to say 'writing. ' Now they say "writing in cursive' and when my 
daughters first come home talking about it, I said 'What are you all talking about!?' 
You know r hadn't heard nodiing like duu. I didn't know what they were talking 
about. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

As an adult, Marcy has continued her education. She took a ten week nurse's aid 
course at the community college in the next county. She would have liked to continue but 
she rode with her sister and when she decided not to go on, Marcy couldn't either. 

It was ten weeks. WeU they really wasn't nothing hard about it. They had a book we 
had to read and then we done the tests from that you know. A lot of times we just sat 
around and talked you know. We didn't have to do that much. We'd have to take a 
test, / diink, about every week, a written test. And most of the time we just took 
blood pressure and stt^Uke dust. How to take a temperature, how to take a pulse, 
st^flUx dutt. We didn't have to give no shots or m^ung like duu. I warned to take 
die rest ofthenu You're supposed to take more dum that you know, more than I did. 
WeU you're supposed to take bwlogy class and all diat. I was aiming to take them but 
she backed out of taking any more so I didn't fool with it. 

Marcy was also involved in a GED program which operated in Gate City for a year. 
That class has since been discontinued. She would like to continue both these programs if 
the classes met at night, and in her local commiuii^. 
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LITERACY AND NUMERACY IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

/ read pretty good. But now there's some words I get coi^used on, you knoWi like big 
long words and st^ffi 

Maxcy is a reader. She reads and writes in her woric and to accomplish things in her 
everyday life. She also reads for fun, 'newspapers. True Story books, about anything I can 
find to read. ' She reads the daily Kinssport Tlines-News and the weddy Scott County 
paper. 

Well / read the deaths, the horoscopes, and like where people's in court and sti^like 
that. I like to read that. I don't read the sports. / don't care nothing about sports. 

She reads tabloids like The Weekly World News which have '...crazy sti^in it, things you 
wouldn't believe, but I like U) read it'. She reads Reader's Digest, but not novels. '/ 
don't like long stories. If they ain't short, I ain't gonna read it'. She also enjoys doing 
word-find puzzles. Whik she doesn't use recipes r^ulaily, she does for candy or cakes. 

Writing is not something Marcy likes to do, but she uses writing when she needs to, 
writing grocery lists, birthday cards and an occasional letter to her sister. She says she 
doesn't need to write as a memory aid very often. For instance she doesn't record 
appointments on a calendar. 

I'm pretty good at... if I have to do something, I remember the date. And phone 
numbers, / can remember them, if they're important, I can remember. I got so many 
in my head one cf these days they're all gonna get mixed up and it's hard telling who 
I'm gonna call I just remember, I don't know. Seems like once I dial it, that's it, I 
remember it. 

Hnandal reading and writing is one area where Marcy has some difficulty. She 
doesn't have a checking account or credit cards. She pays bills by money order. Many bills 
are paid in cash - rent, electricity, tdq)hone, water - at local offices. Her sister often does 
this for her and her mother because Maxcy works during the hours these offices are open. 
When Marcy has un£uniliar forms to fiU out she gets her sister's help. 

Something I have tofiU out you know, I always get my sister to help me. She wem to 
the same grade I did but she learnt more than I did. She's good at filling papers out. 

While she was married, Marcy handled all the bills. Tax forms she always took 'to 
somebody that knowed ¥^ they was doing. ' When she first had to fill out school lunch 
forms, she took Aem to the school and got help, but after that she did them herself. 
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Shopping 

Nbicy does most of her shafting for groceries locally and goes to Kingsport for 
clothes. 

/ usually go to Family Dollar. I've been going to Walman in Kingsport. You turn 
Uke you're going towards Knoxvitte. I know what I want. I've got my own style. I 
just look till I find MtAor I'm looking for. 

She doesn't use coupons and doesn't use sale advertising in the newq»pers although 
she is aware of it She usually shops for food at the locally owned supermarket which is 
nearest her house. When she doc^s go to another store, she may use aisle signs for help. 

/ have to, if I go in a store you know I ain't been in there much, I have to do dm to 
find like where the coffee's at and mffUke that. I walk around and try to find it and 
^ I can't dien I go look at the signs and see where it's at. 

Transportation 

Maicy doesn't drive. She started to learn but she 'run into a toilet' and didn't try ^ 
any more. She says she may try to learn again. Her daughters drive and her sister has 
offered to teadi her. Now she either walks her daughters take her where she needs to go. 
She has travelled very little outside the immediate area: a weekend trip to North Carolina 
with a Mend, a few visits to her sister's in RogersviUe, about forty miles away, and trips to 
the children's rdiabilitation center in Charlottesville with her daughter who had a back 
problem. The trips to Charlottesville were in a cab, and were tq> and back, 2S0 miles each 
way, in a day. Her children have not traveled much either. 

Marcy told me directions to several places we were discussing, but she doesn't have 
much confidence in her ibii^ty to find her way around. 

/ doubt it [that she could find her way around King^rt]. / get lost in the hospital 
when I go down there. I always like to take somebody with me cause I don't know my 
wcy around that mudu One day we wem to Big Stone Gap, and my youngest 
daugjhur - she's easy to get caroused - she said, 'Are we in Kingsport?' She 
thought we was in IGngsport. She's in Big Stone. 

Health 

Getting information about health issues is an important use of reading for Marcy. 
When her daughter was being followed by the idiabilitation clinic because of scoliosis, 
Nfercy read the booldet which explained the exercises her daughter needed to do. She reads 
food ingredient labels because her mother is diabedc and must limit her sugar intake. She 
read in the nurse's aide course and maintains an interest in health matters. 
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Well I used to go down to the health departmem and get them pamphlets and if 
they're anything in the doctor's office Mfhen I go, I read that. 

EVERYDAY TECHNOLOGY 

In her r/eryday activities Marcy encounten little computerized technology. She 
doesn't use a bank msbchine or credit oLcds. She rarely goes to the library and hasn't used 
the computerized card catalog. She doesn't have a microwave because she is concerned 
about her modier^s pacemaker. She does use a tape recorder and television. Sue has cable 
television. Her daughters have a VCR. When the £unily lived at Sweetwater they had a 
satellite dish for a time. 

WeU at [Sweetwater] we had one of them disk. I like to never learned how to work it. 
I get it all mixed up you kna^. We'd have U) turn the disk with one button and the 
station with the other. I like to never learned how to use that thing. My daughters 
could work it good, but now I couldn't. They just looked on it and found out what 
buttons to push and that's how they learned. I finally learnt there at the last how to 
work it, then lightning struck it and we never did get it fixed. 

LITERACY AT WORK 

At woric Maxcy has encountered some technology. When she began woric as a school 
janitor she had a run-^in with a floor buffer.. 

WeU, they had this bi^er. And I tried to use it one day and it tried to take me 
through the side of the building. And they never would askmetotrytouseitno 
more. It did, it had me going every which a way. 

In her current job as housekeq)er, there is little use of technology except for normal 
home appliances. The apartment building is equipped with an intercom at the front entrance 
as well as dooi1)ells at each apartment Neither are common in this area. Most people in the 
apartment just ignore the doorbell and knock. And while Marcy knows how to operate the 
intercom she says she usually knows who is coming and just buzzes them in. 

WeU you can push it down and ask who it is and talk to them if you want to. I never 
do though. Most time I know who's coming you know. 

WeU, I've always cleaned house and stuff Uke that so when they told me what to do 
weU I just go on and do it. They told me >Wiar / have to do before I come out here. I 
cook for her, and clean house and make sure she has her medicine, stiff like that. 

Taking care of Sue's needs is not complicated, but it does involve several tasks 
involving literacy or numeracy. Every month Sue's children come and grocery shop for 
her. Marcy writes a list of what she will need. She plans a month ahead. 
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When I first come here they had already bought groceries you bu>w, I just go by that 
and if Sue warn anything extra I tell them. That's the way I woricit. Sometimes for 
bread I go down to the Quickstop, For two, it don't take that much, 

Marcy must also manage Sue's medication. I asked Msurty to show me how she 
organizes the medicine. Sue takes several pills twice a day. Oni« a week, Marcy sorts the 
medicine into little plastic boxes designed for organizing medication. 

She don't know what kind she takes. 1 have to put it in a box. I fix her medicine on 
Wednesday. It's like on Monday of a morning and of a night, two boxes, that's the 
way we da it. She has to take six of a morning and four of a evening. 

One box is blue and marked P.M. and EVENING and the other is pink and marked 
A.M. and MORNING. Eadi box is divided into seven sqarately lidded compartments, one 
for each day of the week and maxleed SMTWTFS. Mazcy said the daughter-in-law used to 
sort the medication, but that she told her, 'If you want me to do it I will. I've watched you so 
madi I could close my eyes and do it.' So now Marcy does it cihe reads on the 
prescription bottle whether the medication is to be taken once or twice a day. The ones 
which are only taken once go into the morning box; the ones for twice go into the morning 
and evening boxes. Sue also takes a vitamin which Marcy doesn't put in a box. 

Marcy noted that she always runs out of one kind of medicaticm before the end of the 
month when the medication is refilled. She doesn't understand why since the dosage is the 
same as other pills and both bottles indicate that they contain sixty pills which should be 
enough for the month. She only runs out of one kind and this happens r^ulariy. I 
speculated that maybe there weren't sixty pills of that kind for some reason, and she said that 
this month she will count them as soon as she gets them. 

CITIZENSHIP 

Marcy has voted twice in her life but 7"^' <^'f interested in voting. They'll all 
promise you a snowball in July till they get in there. ' But she is interested in what goes on 
in the worid and watches the news. She and Sue had followed the Thomas hearings. She 
was skqptical of both Anita EQll's testimony and of what difference her testimony made. 

They said some stuff on there, I'U tell you. They're gonna vote him in anyway, didn 't 
they or did they? I sometimes wonder if that wmnan was telling the truth or whether 
she was hired to do duit to keep him out of^re, 'cause she waited ten year. They 
said they shouldn't took it public no wcy. [question about sexual harassment] Yeah, it 
could hempen. I'd say it does happen a lot. But who: I can't understand is why she 
waited ten year to bring it up, I mean before he was ready to go in then. 

Marcy is not involved in any organizations and does not go to church regularly, but 
attends sometimes. She has read the Bible a lot 
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FAMILY LITERACY: CHANGES OVER GENERATIONS 
Granny 

While this profile is of Maicy, her mother is an important part both of Marcy's 
everyday life and of understanding the roles of literacy and technology in the lives of people 
in Scott County over the past seventy yean. I interviewed Marcy's mother. Granny, one 
Sunday afternoon. She and Maicy were sitting talking in the living room when I arrived. 
Granny looks like Mazcy, short and solid, but is of course much older. She wore a house 
dress with a homemade apron and a sweater and house shoes with knee socks. She was 
firiendly and welcoming. 

In this section. Granny tells the story of her life. It begins as we were discussing 
left-handedness after Granny signed the consent form. Marcy says that while granny is left- 
handed, she breaks beans right-handed. 

They ain V but the one thing I do right-handed, and that's cut with scissors. I can V 
cut mA scissors k^ft-handed. 

Well if I live to see the 24th day of March come VU be 78 years old! 

I growed up at Dungannon, And times was really hard when I grawed up. We never 
knowed what it was to get anything for Christmas and we was lucky tfwe got 
someMng to eat. And coffu was rationed, sugar was, well, everything was rationed 
back then you know. 

My mother she died when I was five years old and my Grandpa and Grandma raised 
me. I had to learn to cook for they was sick a lot, my Grandma and Grandpa both 
was. I had to learn to cook when I was ten years old. And never got to go to school 
much on account of I had to milk and feed everything, I had it hard. [At one point a 
tear runs down her face, but her voice is firm and strong]. 

I went to Wood school a little and at the school over from Hardwood, I went to it 
some and that's aU the education that I got. I didn't get no education at all. Never 
did learn to read and write good, but everything that, every lesson that we had in 
school, they'd write it, make us read it writing [script], so that's why / learned to 
read writing and couldn't read print. They had books, but they'd write the lessons 
down and make you read them on writing. They was about forty in the schools that I 
went to. Teachers was rough, one teacher to eiach school. And they didn't know what 
a principal nor nothing Wee that was in school when I went to school. They didn't. 

My grandparents [read]. And my mother, I don't know. I don't think she got too 
nwch education for she had to work all the time. She died when 1 was five years old. 
And my Grandpa and Grandma raised me and afamrse they could read and write. 
They was like myself, they didn't have too good a education. They come up in hard 
times, too. 
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Yeah, I done all that when I was a young girl. I wasn't, I was about sixteen yean 
old when my Grandpa died. No I wasn't. I wasn't but fourteen years old when my 
Grandpa died. I was about sixteen years old when my Grandma died. And then I 
stayed with one of my uncle's and aunt's pan of die time and stewed with the others 
the other half of the time and I've had a hard time all my life. 

She married when she was in her eariy twenties. 

^fy husband he died,., he'd been dead four months when [my thitd daughter] was 
bom. That's the reason she can cure the thrash,' [Marcy's] daddy's been dead 
thirty year. He was my boyfriend Jrom the time my husband died. He di^ with 
cancer and I never did ham another boyfriend cfier he Sed. Told them i didn't ham 
no use for a boyfriend or noOung. Raised my young'ns the best that I could and 
that's what I'y/e done. V^fe had a hard time andsin' them. My oldest one now, she, 
she is you might say independent rich. For she married a man that never drunk 
a drop in his l^, he never smoked in his Ufe. All he ever knowed was hard work and 
go to dturdL That's all he ever knowed. And right now she helps me a lot, if she 
tSdn't I wouldn't get by. And she's My, she's Jifty hain't she? My oldest one's fifty. 
I never did have a job. Worked at home, all my work was at home! For I didn't have 
enough education for them to even talk about them giving me a job. Yeah, well I 
lived wdi one of my half brothers, I lived with him for...Let's see, I commenced 
staying with him when my oldest one was a baby didn't I, lived with him and we 
raised tobaccer, raised com, and vegetables to eat and sti^like that. It's been hard 
all my Ufe! 

About eight years ago Gianny moved to Gate City. She's lived in three places all "in 
hollering distance from each other. ' She seems to like being in town, close to 
people. 

/ don't know how long I'd live, take me out of Gate Gty, I've got used to everybody. 
Ain't got no enemies here in Gate City. That's one good thing. And the biggest, 
least, and aU, the old ones even down to the oldest one here in Gate City, they don't 
know me by my name. I'm everybody's 'Granny. ' That's what everybody calls me. 
Don't matter vAxere I go to, that what everybody calls me. Granny. 

My landlord, that I rent from here, the first two [times], about twict he come he 

called me, 'Mrs, L . ' I said, 'You've got to cut that out.' He said, 'Why?' I 

soul, 'You hain 't supposed to even call me my name. ' "Well, what must I call you? " 
I said, 'I'm everybody's Granny in Gate Qty. ' He's never called me nothing but 



' Baeaun th* child had bma bora aftar h«r futfaM- di«d, Gtmnny baliavad that ah* could cura the thruah. 
a fulfil H tp^i t ft diaaaaa. 
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Cranny since. And him and his wife, they both think the world of me. He said, 
'Well, ' he said, 'I've owned that place several year there where you live. ' He said, 
'You're the only one that I've ever had living there that tried to keep it cleaned up. ' 

Chances 



Oh, mercy, I couldn't tell you how [things] bays, changed. They've altogether changed 
all the way around to me. 

In many ways in the past thirty years Maicy and her mother have gone from a 
nineteenth century life to a twentieth century life. They grew up in a similar fashion, in an 
isolated part of a rural county without many conveniences and in "hard times." But there 
were differences. When Marcy was fourteen her mother sent to town and got a television, 
expanding their connections to the rest of the world. We shared the same heroes from 
Bonanza, Wagon Train, and The Virginian. And today her son plans to join the Marines 
at least in part to travel. His giriiiiend is a Norwegian exchange student, and the hobby he 
shares with a friend is collecting exotic snakes and ^den. 

But they both, Nfarcy and her mother, are ambivalent about the changes in their lives. 
Granny lives in town and seems to love it; Marcy misses the quiet of the country. They both 
talk of people today having it "too easy" and making it too easy for their children. 

Well, they just let them have their way, let them have anything that they want whether 
they.,. They saw theirselfin a hard place for to let their young 'ns have their way and 
get what ibcL want. I wasn't raised that way. And I tell them about it. [Granny] 

We was talking before you come, about you know, kids a-getting to go more places 
and everything. Well me and my other sister, the one next to me, we would work all 
day just to get to go to the neighbor's house and watch about two hours of TV. Now 
kids ain't satisfied unless you're on the road all the time, and they don't want to do 
nothing. [Marcy] 

/ think now, people has it too easy. Too much modem stt^. Yeah, like water in the 
house. When I was growing up we didn't [have it]. Why I know Mommy and them 
didn't. And electric stoves. We had to use wood stoves to cook on. Most people 
uses microwaves now. [Marcy] 

Granny heats and cooks with electricity, but misses the old ways. 

I'd rather have a wooden cook stove any time and I'd rather have just a coal stove. I 
don't like electricity too much. You have a time getting warm by these electric 
heaters. Your cooking's a lot better tasting that you cook with wood than you do with 
electricity, I think. 'Course now all my young'ns likes my cooking better than they 
like their own cooking. I like to cook beans and taters and different things like that. I 
like to cook peas and com and stt^Uke that. Young 'ns say they can't cook it till it 
tastes tike it do when I cook it. 
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It took me a right smart bit to learn these. Well, about the time that I get in the 
kitchen, get to cooldng or something, have the stove on, the phone'U ring and I'll 
come to answer the phone, and if I have anything on the stove, I'll bum it every time! 

At the same time even though she is not satisfied with electricity, Gnumy was the one 
that insisted, over her children's fears, that she have a pacemaker. 

Ain't it been almost two years since they put my pacemaker in? I'd had, had three 
heart attacks and they'd been, they'd tried to get the young'ns to sign the paper for 
them to put it in and nary one of the young'ns wouldn't sign it. They knowed for sure 
that'd be the last of me. The last fheart attack] I had, why that doctor told them, 
'This is one of the times it ain't agonna be left up to nary one of you. Whatever she 
says goes. ' 

So he says, 'Will you agree,' he says, 'to have a pacemaker?' I said, 'Yeah' He 
said, "Well, vAun?' Well I said. Tomorrow, if you want to put it in.' Well he said, 
'I'll be <0er you in the morning at eight o 'clock. ' That's what my doaor told me. 

WeU he come the next morning exactly at eight o'clodc. He said, 'Well, are you 
ready to go?' I said, 'Yeah. ' He said, 'Now, you ain't dreading this are you?' I 
said, 'No, I ain't dreading it!' Oh, he allowed that I'd be like some more that he 
had put them in. And he never put me to sleep nor nothing. I laid there and talked 
to fUm y^Mle he was putting it in. I never did move my hands. 

He said, the most of them, he had to tie Aeir hands dawn and couldn't do nothing 
with them at all! He took me in there at eight o'clock and at nine o'clock I was ready 
to come back to my room for my breakfast. 

It ain't never give me not one bit o' trouble! They check it over the phone every two 
months and they say that I'm the only one that they never have had, they never have 
come back on. It works perfealy. I've got the two things that they give me. One of 
them, they can hear my heart beat on it and then the other they put it right there 
[right side of chest] and they can hear it beat.... 

[Marcy] It cuts the pacemaker off so they can hear how her heart's doing... with a 
magnet. 

Granny seems completely comfortable with the technology of the pacemaker. And 
unlike Sue, she has no trouble remembering her medication. 

I take medicine at.. ...[looks at clock] I got to get up and take some right now. I take 
medicine at six in the morning, at seven in the morning, eight in the morning, then I 
take medicine at twelve and then at three, and then at six in the evening and then at 
eleven of the night. 
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She also explained to me a plan she had heard about to prevent food stamp fraud by 
using computerized cards instead of paper coupons. 

And now it's in ail the states but Tennessee and Virginia, they put out food stands. 
People go get their food, now they go get their food stamps some of them does - about 
everybody gets them. Well they take their food stamps and they sell them to get liquor 
and beer U) get drunk on. And now duy're gonna change ail that. They'll get two 
cards. They get a crtuUt card and they get a card that you can take to the store and 
punch it to get food on. That's your food stamp card. They're cutting the food 
stamps out. Yeah, there's a bunch ofAem, they sell their food aamps and get the 
money and take it and buy liquor and get drunk. Some of them gets tare all U) pieces. 
It'sawfuL They've got it down on die card how much you're due a mon^ You can 
take it in and dtey just punch die aud. 

CONCLUSIONS 

How does limited literacy affect Marcy's life? In situations where lack of education 
and literacy get in her way Marcy has ways of coping. Her sisters have been and continue 
to be a support to her, both with her family and with tasks involving reading and writing. 
Usually Marcy can read what she needs, but in many situations she gets die information she 
needs in other ways. She observes or asks and then remembers how to perform various 
tasks. She gets ii^ormation from television and friends, although she aho uses the 
new^)aper and telq)hone book. 

Use of everyday technology does not seem to be an issue in K^ucy's life except 
possibly learning to drive. And it may well be that when she has the need to drive and the 
money for a car, she will learn to drive. Excqpt for the floor buffer Marcy does not seem to 
have had problems with technology. For oample, she and her daughters rented a carpet 
cleaner for her modier's apartment. She is not endiusiastic about new things, but as with the 
intercom in Sue's apartment, she can use it when she needs to. 

Marcy didn't finish school and she hasn't gotten her GED. There are things she has 
trouble reading and writing. But it doesn't seem that her life is limited greatiy by any lack 
of literacy. It probably has been limited to some extent by poverty. But Marcy lives a full 
life: she does work she and odier people value, has raised her children, supports and 
receives support from her fiunily. She seemingly enjoys life though she is aware of its 
darker sides and ponders these issues. She has plans she hasn't fulfilled yet, plans for more 
education and travel, but these are not dreams which are out of her reach. 
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YUVETTE EVANS 
by Connie White 

Yuveae Evans is a twenty-six-year-old African American woman, a waitress and 
parent of two chOdren, With her ^year-old daughter, Jessica and her S-year-^ld son, 
Ariiss, she tives in public housing in the Lonsdale neighborhood, an inner-city area of 
Knaxville, Tennessee. Yuvette finished part of she twelfth grade. Although she has 
been unable to complete any of the three adult education programs in which she has 
enrolled and still does not have a GEO, Yuvette reads fairly well and lack ofUteracy 
skills do not appear to be a barrier in her lifis. 

YUVETTE EVANS 

Yuvette's life revolves azound concerns of raising her children and making a living. 
She is proud of being able to work and earn money for the things the £ajnily needs, to 'pay 
out qf[myj pocket instead of somebody else doing it. ' Her AFDC payment is small, and 
Yuvette works hard to try to lift her family out of poverty. 

Yuvette's personal values, the way she spends her time and how she lives her life are 
a source of pride. 

I don't hang out. I don't go out in public and drink. I don't do drugs. I stay 
home. I might go with my girlfriend shopping, wateh her shop. I mostly stay 
in the house. 

Yuvette's dreams reflect her daily struggles with hard economic realities, and the gap 
between what everything in our culture points to as "the good life," and the life that she and 
her children lead. Even in her dreams Yuvette does not imagine the good life will come 
easy. She expects and wants to work, but at a job of some skill and dignity. 

One time I was thinkin' about rich people, maybe they need a bookkeeper or 
accountant, or tnaybe at a big business. Atlanta's a big city, try to get a job 
down there. Or maybe Nashville. Get ^ money... just having a good job, 
livin' good... have no worries y^ten bill time come wondering how you gonna 
get by. I'd go shopping and get the lads stuff. 

THE COMMUNITY: The Lonsdale Neighborfaood 

Yuvette lives in Lonsdale, a neighboriiood in the midst of change. Older residents 
remember an almost rural community, neighbors who knew each other, and small businesses 
which served the area. Historically, diere was a "black sectira" and a "white section," a 
division which even now remains noticeable. Knoxville grew and Lonsdale added homes and 
public housing. It was a working class comr.unity with a strong neighbortiood identity. 
Even though Knoxville was taking on big city trappings, for many residents, Lonsdale 
retained the warmth and fiamiliarity of a small town. In the 60's and 70's, Knoxville, like 
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most of the rest of uiban America, experienced "white flight" out of the center city into the 
surrounding area. Economic conditions deteriorated as mon^ for services and schools 
followed the affluent white migration, bner city neighborhoods Uke Lonsdale were hardest 
hit, and suffered further from ecom>mic restructuring that caused many residents to lose jobs 
in manufacturing and textiles. The jobs available in the area are mosdy low paying and 
without important benefits such as healdi insurance. 

Yuvette lives on P. Drive, deep in the heart of the projects. As I drove into the 
housing development, two story brick buildings rose up oa both sides of the street. So many 
contradictions here -> garbage blowing around in a light wind, broken botties and broken 
pavement, flowers at a doorst^, somebody singing, bright sun and blue sky. 

Yuvette's home is one of twelve apartments in a red brick building which looks just 
like every odier red brick building for blocks. When I knock, the door is opened by ArUss, 
Yuvette's son. 'iiy mama will be here in a minute/ he promises wiUi a shy grin, before 
shutting the door. 

Yuvette comes to the door, smiling and apologisdng 7 didn't mean for him to shut the 
door on youl' We step into die apartment, the front room bare except for a couch and 
matching chair, a couple of tables, and an assortment of photographs of Yuvettei*s son and 
dau^ter. There are no books, magazines or any printed material in sight, except for a 
Bible. 

It's easy to begin talking about our mutual friend, Anna, and her mother, Janie. 

Anna is a goodfiiend. She take me ajvp^here, don't charge me. And her mama, 
she's just like a mother to me. 

Botii Anna and Janie are very important to Yuvette; Anna is someone Yuvette can tell 
her problems to, and both Anna and Janie provide guidance and stability in Yuvette's life. 
Their opinions and ideas are of great interest to Yuvette; she listens to them. Anna and Janie 
seem to fUl some void in Yuvette's life, to replace the family and community interaction that 
she does not have. 

LIFE GROWING UP 

Yuvette was bom in rural central Georgia. Before she was a year old, her fadier 
found work in Knoxville and die family moved here. Times were better economically for the 
family, Yuvette reports, once they came to Tennessee. Yuvette describes her 
motiwr as a strong woman, the primary person who shaped her life and continues to have a 
(sometimes unwelcome) influence on her. 

In some people's famiUes, the mama say 'Just wait till your Daddy get homei ' It 
wasn't like that at my house. My mama pop us if we didn't do right. She didn't wait 
on Daddy. 
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Yuvette struggles to reconcile her difficult time growing up, and the continuing 
differences she has with her parents, by reminding herself what life has been like for them. 

Mama went to sixth or sevens grade. Daddy didn't get that far. They had it hard, 
back in Georgia. They had to quit school to work and help their people. When I was 
comin' up. Mama worked at night. She had different factory jobs ~ Levi's, Standard 
Knitting Mill [apparel plants]. Daddy took care of us when Mama was working. He 
worked too, at Lays' and JFG [food processing plants]. 

Yuvette has a difficult time talking about her growing up years. Because both parents 
worked, and had to be away from home at different houn, Yuvette says she doesn't have 
much of a feeling of "fiunily" when thinking about her early years. Although there was 
enough mon^ to get by on, Yuvette remembers a great deal of unhappiness as a child due, 
she says, to her parents' absence and her mother's overprotection. Yuvette describes her 
childhood as being isolated and lonely. 

You probably think this is bein' mean. When I was little I used say I wish I had 
other parents. My mom was land of stria. She mostly kept me in the house. I guess 
she didn't want me to mess with no bay. I guess I can't complain. You know, we 
made it, as grownups. I didn't have too mat^ friends. I guess I wasn't the taUdn' 
type. Anna's die only good friend I had. 

Yuvette resents being treated differently ficom her brother by her parents. 

You know my brother, he's a boy, he can go. I had to stay at home and sti^. 
It's always, I can't wait till I can get grown. People used to come by and [say 
to my parents}. 'Look your son's a'comin out. ' They'll say no, I couldn't even 
go anywhere. 

WORK HISTORY 

Yuvette is a part-time waitress at Shackney's, a national chain with several restaurants 
in Knoxville. She is eager to talk about her work. Yuvette works about 20 to 30 hours a 
week, from 5 pm until 9, or sometimes until midnight 

People say, 'Wut you do at Shackney's?' They don't think it's nothing. But it's a 
hard job. There's a lot to it. When I first started I was doin' salad bar and they 
wanted me to train and do waitress. And you know sometimes I got nervous. You 
have to call in on a microphone and say 'ordering please' and tell them what you 
need. You have to be a salesman; you have to say, 'Would you like to try this 
today?'. I get nervous sometimes. But I like waitressing, because of the tips. On a 
good night, I can bring in maybe $30, $40. 

This is the third job Yuvette has held; she worked for a while at Wendy's and at a 
day care center. She is proud of her work record. 
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I've never got fired off a job, never walJad out. I hope I'll be here a while. We 
really need the money, Christmas coming up and all. 

Despite her good record and the tips, Yuvette's pride is often on the line at work. 
'I'm independent', Yuvette says, making it clear that her dignity is worth something too. 

They don't care about us up there at that job. You can tell that by the nuy they treat 
us. No insurance, no benefits. And the managers, they're always showing out in 
fivnt of the customers. It's like the waitresses don't matter. If they want you to 
respect them, they got to respea you too. 

Yuvette interprets these insults as an issue of unequal power between management and 
workers, not in a racial sense. Even though the restaurant is located in an area that has a 
large AMcan American population, few African Americans work there. But Yuvette is 
willing to give her employers the benefit of the doubt 

You know I'm the only black in the evening but there's a cook and a busboy in the 
morning. My friend was sayin' I should complain because they don't have many 
black people there. But I figure if they were prejudiced they wouldn't have hired me 
or the other two. 

Yuvette especially likes the teamwork of waitressing. She likes to help out the other 
waitresses, and feel that she is part of a cooperative effort. 

You know we have a buddy system, we help each other out. One waitress might go get 
a drink order, give it to another to ring up 'cause she has so much to do. Or the 
cook might ask, 'Will you make me a Mello Yello' 'cause they're not allowed out of 
the kitchen and we can't go in there. 

Yuvette also enjoys the pride her children have in her job. She says that her children 
'tell everybody' that she is a Shackney's waitress. 

His teacher was telling me [Arliss said] 'my mom work at Shackney's. ' He say, 'She 
a cook. She cook chicken. ' It made us laugh, it was so funny. 

A Good Looking Girl With A Good Ptosonalhy: A Manager's View 

I interviewed the manager of another Knoxville Shackney's to get his viewpoint on 
the literacy demands of a waitress's job. 

A waitress needs to be able to read the menu, the ticket and the computer 
(preregister) keyboard. Sometimes she may need to help a customer with the menu. 
Not all of the customers can read or understand it. She takes a customer's order and 
circles it on the ticket here. She goes to the preregjster and puts in her number. Then 
she rings in the order. The computer automatically puts the date and time. The 
waitress has to write in the table, whether it's the smoking or non-smoking section, 
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and wfuu time she coils in the order. Then she writes the time it comes out of the 
kitchen right here. For breakfast it's a little harder, because the entrees aren't 
written out in the same way on the ticket. 

It's very important that the waitress gets the order put dawn and rung up on the 
computer just right. We send the a)mputer records ofjjch waitress's sales to 
Nashville every month. They figure tips are 15% of the wages, add that amount in 
then take 8% out (for Federal withholding tax) so that afects her pay. If a waitress 
makes a mistake and she or die customer catches it, you have to have a manager to 
come and fix it. Nobody else can remove any charge from the computer. 

There really isn't a screening process for literacy skills when we hire, if I'm 
interviewing, I look at how she fills out the appBcation, whether her writing is neat. I 
also have her write her address. That way I get a pretty good idea, (To the 
interviewerj I don 't know if I'd hire you or not. That looks like some kind of 
shorthand you're doing. We generally don't have any problems with waitresses not 
being able to read and write. They do pretty well learning the preregister. All the 
girls we hirefitr die dining room go through a 4-hour waitress training class. We run 
that class most Tuesdays — there's some girls in it right now. They see the training 
films and learn die lO-step process like bringing die customer's water, die napkin, 
taking die order, cheddng back, dessert call back and so on. For at least die first 
shift, diey go with an experienced waitress and watch her, dien wait some tables with 
her help. When we hire diem, it's for a 6-8 week probation. They sign a paper diat 
says diey know dtey will be released ifdiey don't meet our standards by dien. I 
haven't had to let anybody go on account of problems with reading. Most of die 
people who apply here have had other food service jobs. They're experienced 
waitresses. 

In our West Knoxville store, we had a really high turnover. The girls were always 
looking for another job so diey wouldn't have so far to drive. If you live on that side 
of town, you don't need to be a waitress, so almost everybody was coming from 
across town. This place has less turnover but still we're needing girls almost all the 
time. 

The salary is $2.13 an hour. You can make good money with die rips. A good- 
looking girl with a good personality can bring in $100 a day in tips. The odier day 
one of our waitresses was working 2 stations, had about 10 or 12 tables. She brought 
in $119 in tips. If you do duu every day, duu's more money dum I make. But those 
kind you have to watch They may be giving away food, maybe a free dessert or 
something. That costs me money. My bonuses depend on how much we bring in. So 
you have to watch Mem. Most of the waitresses don't know that we can tell how 
much money they should bring in from die computer records, we can catch them. 

Almost all of our people arefidl-time. I believe diey get a week's vacation t^t" a 
year, M) side leave, duu's only for managers. Waitresses would probably abuse duu 
real bad. If diey had it, diey'd udce it, 
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De^te the manager's comments, Yuvette and other waitresses say the norm for tip 
amounts is generally less than half the hundred-dollar mark. His statement also hints at the 
paternalism and mistrust which Yuvette says is ^cal of managen' attitudes toward 
waitresses. Althoi^ tedinology has become a part of die job in recent years with the 
addition of the prer^ister. literacy requirements remain somewhat minimal. 

EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 

Yuvette rqports an educational history characterized, like other parts of her childhood, 
by social isolatira and disconnectedness. She has nothing particularly positive or negative to 
say about her teachers. 

/ ahvt^s did like to woHc Math numbers, Uked to count. I used to cowa the colors in 
my clothes, count everything. In elementary, I used to make good grades. As I got 
older, something just really dropped. And you know ! didn't have too many fiiends 
there. I didn't like school. I'm not gonna lie. Sometimes I didn't go. Most times I 
didn't go. I never really participated, you know went to parties like other high school 
kids, they go to their Prm and stigffi My mom you know she realty didn't let me go 
anywhere. I didn't do anything really. I just go and do my woik, half the time wAen 
Ididgo. I got to twe^ grade at Fulton High School Ididalright. My grades 
were ok, not honor roll but mostly not bad. I did pretty weU considerin' I was hardly 
ever there. 

Yuvette got pregnant when she was sixteen. She has little to say about that part of 
her life, which must have been very difficult, given her upbringing. But she refiises to 
blame her pregnancy for not finidiing school. 

No, <^er the baby came, it wasn't much difference with school. Mama kept her, 
while I went to school. When I went. Wasn't often. 

Yuvette was in the twelfth grade when her mother moved to Atlanta. 

/ wish I would have stayed up here. They said my diploma was already ready, just 
was lacking English* and taking summer school I should have used my head and 
stayed. I really didn't drop out, you know I went down there to Atlanta and took 
classes. 

Adutt Education 

In the past eight years, Yuvette has enrolled in three separate adult education 
programs, but has not gotten her GED. When she first moved to Adanta as a teenager, 
Yuvette attended a high school for adults at night. 

We had accounting and I liked it, I thought it was so easy. He gave us something to 
do and I always got it right. But I didn't get to stay in it because we moved to 
Florida. 
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Yuvette tried to keep up with her class while she was away, or re-enroll when she came 
back. 

We kept moving back and forOu I liked the accounting class but the other classes 
were hard, ! was going at night and the school was on a street, it was bad, all kind 
of people hanging out. And I used to have to catch the bus and the subway. I came 
back here and stayed with my Pa. 

Back in Knoxville, a social worioer asked Yuvette if she was interested in working 
toward her GED. Yuvette began attending JTPA classes. Even though she made several 
attempts in the JTPA program, Yuvette was not able to stay with the classes. She seemed 
unable to feel a part of the program, unable to connect either widi the teacher or other 
students. Yuvette described classes where there was little interaction among students, with a 
disengaged, authoritarian teacher. 

phe teacher] used to talk about church and stt^, which is fine. But she would 
c^lain a little bit, and then we have to do the work. Maybe if I had another 
teadm... 

Fortunately, Yuvette's experience of isolation was not repeated in the Even Start 
Family Literacy Program. This federal program is open to parents who have children under 
7, and includes the provisicm of child care aiid tran^rtation. 

Yuvette's Even Start class emphasized group woric and cooperation. Her teacher 
designed activities that promoted interaction among the students. 

You know when we do the work, we help each other, it bein' like a group thing. The 
teacher, she help you, she be right there helping you. You're all put together and 
H<*«n we first start out, we do a newspaper thing. We all read it together and we're 
asked the questions. She'd say, 'Who want to do the first one?' We'd all compare, 
we're reading it and we'll say to each other. We'U see if we got the same answer, 
and check it and we all go through it again. At the JTPA, it wasn't like that. I like 
Even Start best. 

Despite attendance problems in high school and the difficulties of staying with an 
adult education program, Yuvette remains confident of her ability to be successful. 

/ did take my GED, but I was lacking seven points. I like math and I am good at 
spelling. I can read, I made it to the twelfth grade! 

LTTEEIACY AND NUMERACY IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

Although Yuvette says she doesn't particulariy like to read, she does read when it is 
necessary. She mentions filling out forms, helping the children with their homework, 
reading and writing on the job, and paying bills. She readily uses math in shopping activities 
and on the job. 
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I observed Yuvette read a Head Start parent's note aloud to her son, operate her 
daughter's calculator to multiply monthly furniture payments to learn the total cost, and read 
the Shackney's menu. Literacy skills do not appear to be a barrier to Yuvette's use of 
technology, or to most anything she attempts in her life. 

Getting By And G^ttictg Around 

Yuvette usually pays her bills in cash. 

/ have a checking account, but I made a mistake with it. One time I called them to 
see haw much I had. I wrote a check, but some of the checks hadn*t come in when 
they told me I had enough. So now I have to get enough money to cover the check 
and the charge from the bank. It's put me behind. So now I leave my checkbook at 
home. 

Yuvette doesn't have a car or a driver's license. She wallcs, rides the bus, or asks a 
fhend to take her where she needs to go. 

Nobody showed me how [to drive}. My brother, he learn on his own. I could 
get him to show me, but he go too fast! I might ask my sister-in-law to show 
me.' Yes, (I use a bus schedule}. Or sometime I just go up there and sit and 
wait. 

Yuvette appears to depend on herself to figure things out She does not seem to need ^ 
a networic of helpers to fill out forms, read directions, or carry out everyday responsibilities. 
She does seem to want and need support that she often does not have, in making decisions, 
in talking through her problems, in coping with life. However, these needs relate more to 
her social context and isolation than to lack of literacy skills. 

USES OF TECHNOLOGY 

My first interaction with Yuvette was also my first indication that her literacy skills 
are not a barrier to her use of techjiology. As I gave her my phone number during our first 
telephone conversation, I heard a clicking sound in the background. "Wait a minute,"* 
Yuvette said, *my phone has a computer... ok, got it.' I learned tha£ Yuvette has a 
programmable telephone, and she often records phone numbers that way. She learned to 
program the telq)hone by reading the owner's manual. 

Throughout the time we spent together, Yuvette often fixed my tape recorder and 
showed me how to use it properly. I also saw her use a calculator to figure costs. She 
mentioned operating a VCR and using a remote control for the TV. ''It's no problem' she 
said, when asked about learning to use the equipment. She learned by either reading the 
instruction manual or ''Just looked at it and figured it out. ' 
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Every day at work, Yuvette must use an electronic "preregister," a computerized 
machine to record and price orders on the customers* tickets. 

At the end of the night we have to do our tickets. We have to ring them and add 
them and ^ve it to our supervisor. The supervisor takes die report out of die 
preregister and does a match. 

If the employee's calculation and the preregister statement don't match, the 
calculation must be done again. Yuvette was abte to leaxn to operate the pier^ster easily, 
she rqwrted. 

FAMILY LITERACY 

Yuvette's life is closely intertwined with her diildren. She spends much time and 
effort thinking about and caring for their needs. Yuvette is very concerned that they both get 
a good education. Both Jessica and Ariiss have experienced speech problems. Jessica 
stutters, and Ariiss had difficulties with delayed speech. Yuvette has sought help for these 
problems, and is generally supportive of the children's schools. She especially Ukes Ariiss* 
Head Start program. 

^ Head Start they realty care about those kids. They're nice and you talk to them 
about something and duy'tt really Usten. TTiey asked me if I want to visit the class 
sometime. I want to go. Jhey send home a little homework thing and I read that to 
him. He talks better. Head Start he^ him out a lot. He talks a lot now. Used to, 
he (Sdn't really understand. They're having speech [class] widi him and it helps a 
lot. 

Jessica, bora when her mother was seventeen, has had more difficulty in school. 
Jessica has been the center of a tug-of-war between Yuvette and Yuvette's mother, who 
appears to retain some "claim" on the little giri she helped raise. Yuvette's mother is cridcai 
both of Yuvetle*s child-rearing and of her life in general. 

My mama likes to worry. She dunks I don't know how to take care of my kids. She 
don't give me credit. She thinks my boyfriend shouldn't live here. My mama gets 
early, makes salmon patties, grits and biscuits and sausage and gravy for breaifast. 
She thinks I should do that. She don't want me to work. She thinks my daughter 
shouldn't go out because we live in an apartmem, too dangerous. I try to give her 
[Jessica] some freedom, let her meet her giri fiumds and stt^. My mama don 't want 
her to get out. She'll come up and get her, take her out of school and go to Georgia. 
And then she'll bring her back. You know my giri, she was having a problem. She 
was fighting. She don't Uke it [school]. 

Yuvette is very critical of her earlier involvement wiA Jessica*s schooling. She 
tearfully described her shortcomings as a young parent: 
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This is one thing I regret. I really didn't go to the school much as I should, like the 
PTA meeting. I'm going to spend more time with them and I'm trying to do that now. 
And you know I can help Jessica with her woric and sti^. [While I was in Even Start] 
she says 'My mama go to school too. ' You know she was proud of that. 

Yuvette has dreams for her children, that their lives will be different from their 
mother*s. More than anything, she wants them to be free from the need for government 
assistance, to "be ind^endent." Yuvette pins that hope on education, believing that 
graduation will mean a good job. Unlike in her own upbringing, Yuvette does not make 
clear gender differences between her children regarding expectations. 

/ want Jessica to do good, I don't want her to have no kids [too young]. I want her 
to get a good job, rent her om apartment, you know pay out of her pocket instead of 
someone else doing a for her. And get a car, be independent. I Just want them to do 
for themselves. 

Well I hope he'U love to go to school all the time and that he want to do something 
wiOi his life. I hope to Lord I won't see him out here drinJdn' and smokin', hanging 
out on one of the comers. I want him to goto school and go to college or whatever, 
try to make something. I want him to get a good job and he'U have a good head on 
his shoulders. You know I don't want him to do bad, I want him to do good. 

COMMUNITY AND CmZENSHIP 

Yuvette does not want to live in Lonsdale. She does not want to be a part of 
community life. At times she seems almost a prisoner, only going outside to leave the 
community, ^)parently almost never to visit or do activities within the community. 

/ moved to Lonsdale two years ago. I just don 't like to be out here. If I could I'd 
have a house. I wanted a house before I came here. But they didn't have a house. 
They just had this. You have to take it or maybe there won 't be another chance. 
Nothin ' against the people out here, I just don 't want to get in contaa. You know 
people... it's hard to trust anybody. I just as well stay in the house. They probably 
figure that I dunk I'm better than anybody. That's not it. I just want to stay out of 
trouble. 

In her life in the community, Yuvette's mother's warnings seem to have taken hold. 
She practices a self-imposed isolation, seeing only Anna and Janie from the neighborhood. 
Yuvette seems very concerned for her children's safety. The harshest reprimand I saw her 
administer happened when Arliss left the front yard and went out of sight around die comer 
of the building. 

At least a part of Yuvette's dissatisfaction seems to come from living in public 
housing. 
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The manager came here to inspect. I was cleaning the oven, had the cleaner in there 
letting it soak. She told me to pick up the paper in the yard. I went to do that. She 
said (pointing at the oven) "You're going to clean that shit up too, ain't you?' Janie 
told me to write it down, put the date and everything, and make a complaint about 
her. It don't do no good, she's like that with everybwty. People treat you like that 
when you don V have nothin \ They act like they 're high up over you, people do, 
when you 're low income. 

If I Don't Vote II Won't Matter 

Yuvette's alienation from the community is reflected in her thinking about her 
relationship to the community, and dvic re^x)asibility. Yuvette doesn't see herself as having 
any power to affect what happens in the ''outside" world. Although she repotted that she 
occasionally watches the news on TV, Yuvette does not read books, magazines or 
newspapers. She doesn't mention current happenings or q^pear interested in news*making 
events, even as they relate to her own life, as in the issue of racism in Shackney's liiring. 
This doesn't prevent her, however, from recognizing power/political issues, such as 
labor/management questions and her treatment by the housing inspector. 

Once outside her world of work, family and a few dose friends, Yuvette seems to 
pull back in confusion, fear or disinterest. 

/ didn't get to go [to the community homecomingj. I Just worry about us having to 
eat up there. But I never went up there, no. I went one time [to the community 
improvement organization] with Anna. But then I never wem back. I don't really 
understand, don't know what you have to do. 

No, I don't have a card, don't vote. Janie say you need to vote. You know, have a 
say so. But I figured one vote...ifI don't vote it won't matter. 

ADULT RESPONSIBILrnES: PM INDEPENDENT 

Family obligations and the need to support hersdf and her children worked against 
Yuvette's continued partidpation in Even Start The Even Start program begins at 9:00 and 
continues until 12:30, the time that Arliss goes to Head Start When her children return 
home from school, Yuvette has time only to get ready for work and get them to the 
babysitters. When Yuvette gets off from work, the children are generally already asleep and 
often spend the night with the babysitter. Yuvette was spending very little time with her 
children. She also didn't fed that she could quit work. 

I tried to do both of them [work and go to school]. If it was just me I'd do both. But 
Vve got Arliss and Jessica. If I do both, I'm not gonna be having time for them. See 
there was no money coming in. You know paying rent...Vm the only one paying the 
bins. 
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Since she stopped going to Even Start, Yuvette can spend mornings with Arliss. But 
she hopes to find a way to go back to Even Start 

If I can get all my bills paid up then VU probably go back to school I really do need 
goals...! need my GED. I'm going to start back going to Even Start, I realfy am. 
But (for now] it be too late. 

Yuvette's economic struggle is the focus of much of her energy and concern. When 
she recently hurt her foot, Yuvette was scared to go to the hospital, afodd of what she might 
be told. The experience underscored the ways in which she and her children live on the edge, 
without options in a time of emergency. 

What if I couldn't workfor two or three weeks? You never can tell what might 
hempen. I might lose my job. You know I don't want to hear that. 

Yuvette repeatedly mentions that she wants to pay her own way. "/Vn independent, ' 
she says many times. ""I don't warn my kids to say, 'My mom didn't work'. " Her income 
allows the family to purchase items such as a couch, a chair, a TV and a telq)hone, hardly in 
the realm of luxury for Americans. 

Looking around the nearly-bare apartment, Yuvette's wants seem so few, but they are 
important to her. 

/ need furniture. I want something halfway decent. Not trying to impress somebody, 
you know I want it for myself. That's why I'm working. I love this couch. I love to 
look at the color. I want to keep it so bad. I got it at the rental place. You know, 
pay so much a week and then you own it. But you know it takes forever. I know it 
costs more that way. I couldn't get credit to buy at the regular store. This store ad 
said. No down payment! No credit hassle! So I wem there and they tried to get me 
to get a lot of things. I got this couch and chair, and the TV. For the couch and 
chair, I pay a little over S20 a week. I pay that for 78 weeks. But now there ain't so 
many weeks left and I hope I'll be able to see it through to pay it up. If I had the 

money to buy it straight out I would doit. I tried (fundture store), tried to get 

them U) use my record at the rental place to get credit. They told me they don't count 
no rental place when they see about giving you credit. So what can I do? Anna says 
to put the money in the bank, every week, until I get enough saved. But it seems like 
every day when I bring home my tips, the kids need something for school, or 
something. It's hard. I hope dtey don't come for the couch. It's so embarrassing, it 
happened to me once before. They come to the door, say 'Miss Evans, we came cfier 
the table.' I hope they don't conut. I want something nice so bad. 

Yuvette's heartfelt desire to have a new couch and chair - a litde piece of the 
American dream - saddles her with a dd>t, and with a decreased ability to stop working long 
enough to participate in a program that will help her prqpaie for her GED. One afternoon, 
we drove to the furniture rental store so Yuvette could make a payment When she got back 
to die car, Yuvette told us that die cleric had tried to interest her in a bedroom suite. A 
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headboaid, chest, dresser and mirror was $880, Yuvette said, if you paid "straight out." The 
rent-to-own deal was $23.04 a week, for 78 weeks. 'He wouldn't say how much 
altogether, ' Yuvette reported. We both gasped as Yuvette borrowed her daughter's 
calculator to figure it out, and found tliat she would be paying almost $1800. 'I'm going to 
try my best not to buy that, Yuvette vowed. 

POSTSCRIPT 

A few days after we finished the interviews. Yuvette was fired from her job at 
Shackney's. Yuvette rqx>rted that a customer complained to the manager that she had not 
refilled the tea glasses quickly enough. Yuvette said that even one customer complaint was 
enougii to be fired over, and that she had had another complaint about three or four months 
before. She was angiy at Shackney's, because she felt th^ treated her unfairly. Yuvette 
also felt some panic about paying the furniture bills and buying her children's Christmas 
presents. 

Yuvette found a job within a week, bagging groceries part dme at a national food 
store chain. Yuvette was happy to have this job, noting that again she had found work on 
the bus route. There were other benefits as well: 

They have a unioiu They can't fire me for little or nothing like Shackney's did. 

For the first time, I heard Yuvette talk about making her boyfriend move out 

He laughed when I told him I got fired. I told him, VU have another job before you. 
And I did. Seems like he just not tryin\ I think I'm better off without him. 

Completing a preparation program to get her GED, raising her children in a positive 
and loving way, and finding skilled employment that pays above survival wages are 
important issues for Yuvette. Despite the social isolation and poverty of Yuvette's life, she 
manages to keq) going. 
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By Kathleen P. Bennett deMamis 

Les WUard is a thirty-six year old y/hite man who lives in KnaxviUe, Tennessee. He 
works as a sidUed electrician, but is unable to read well enough to pass the written test 
required for an electrician's license in the city. Les is married and lives with his wife 
and two children: a fifteen year old step-daughter and a nine-year old son. Although he 
was offldaJiy graduated from high school and awarded a diploma, Les is unable to read 
except for a fey* words he sees regularly in his work. 

LES WOLLARD AND HIS FAMILY 

Much of Les' daily life is consumed with woric in order to make enough money to 
suppoit his family. In addition to his r^ular forty-hour a week job as an electrician, he has 
regular 'side jobs' which he works in the evenings and on Saturdays. These jobs aU involve 
electrical and plumbing skills, although he will do most any woric he can get if it will bring 
in money. He sometimes does yard work for firiends and £unily. Les keeps two nights a 
week free ftx bowling and on Sundays catches up on the work that needs to be done around 
his own house such as car rq>airs or home maintenance. 

Les' jobs are tied to his relationships with £unily and Mends. He sees himself as 
someone who 'holds up' - who takes his responsibilities seriously. If someone needs 
something, he'll make sure it gets done; so although he works to increase the cash flow into 
the house, he also works to help his friends and relatives. Les seems to have defined his 
'Idn' as tiiose relatives who are worth his time and energy. He has several brothers and 
sisters he chooses to have little contact with because of difficult circumstances in the past. 
For those he regards as kin - his own immediate family, a dis^led brother, his aging father, 
his wife's motiier, etc. ~ he takes full responsibility to make sure tiiey are. cared for. He 
devotes time to tiiese responsibilities. His kinship network is an inte^ part of his regular 
job in tiiat he is partners with his aunt's husband, Dave, and the two men work as part of 
Dave's brother's electrical contracting business. 

Les is a tall, wiry man who regulariy dresses in jeans and black t-shirts, usually witii 
colorful slogans or pictures. I£s official work uniform also includes a pair of sturdy leather 
work boots and a leatiwr 'pouch' or belt in which he canies all die hand tools he needs for 
jobs. Les' lifestyle which consistentiy involves sixty-hour (or more) work weeks and his 
sense of responsibility for his extended family seems to have taken its toll on his physical 
well being. He has been physically ill off and on over die past several years witii an 
undetermined stomach ailment and widi colds and viral infections. He does not generally 
seek medical help because he has no medical coverage. 

COMMUNITY CONTEXT 

Les and his family live in a small one-story firame house in one of the poorest 
communities in Knoxville. The house is situated on a lot that formerly held two houses so it 
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is larger than other properties Li the neighborhood which axe crowded onto tiny parcels. The 
other house that had been on the lot burned down before Les and his wife bought the 
proper^ fitom his wife's aunt. They paid $8,000 for the house by paying her at the rate of 
$160 per month for four yean. Les believes she sold the house not only because she had a 
second house in another part of town, but also because she did not feel safe in the 
neighborhood. Les' double lot is partially surrounded by a four-foot chainlink fence which 
marlcs the property line. Les reported that his wife would like to have a new home built on 
the lot next to their present house: 

My wife was telling me about something she read in the paper or heard in the news 
about this company. If you make less than sixteen thousand a year, they would come in 
and build you a house for about $190 a month. She said 'I'm going to do that and I'm 
going to tear this place down. ' 

In the back portion of the lot is an unpainted one-story grey dnderblock building which 
Les is improving so that his disabled brother can live diere. The two-room building is being 
used as a storage fadBxy. Les ^pent some time last year rqniring the roof until his progress 
was stopped when he fdl off, hurting his ribs. Although tte trim on the building is now 
. rotted, he plans to put new trim, new doors and windows on the structure. 

The houses around Les' property are much the same - one or two bedroom houses. 
Some are in better condition than Lei' house. Others are in poorer shape and resemble 
tenant farmer houses. The street in front of these houses is lined with older cars and trucks 
belonging to local residents. 

Les feels that the neighboriiood is unsafe because it borders Western Heighr^, the 
second-largest housing project in Tennessee, run by the Knoxville Community Development 
Corporation. That complex is made up of long rectangular brick and stucco apartment 
buildings resembling military banacks and houses a predominately AMcan American 
population. I was struck not oaly by the expanse of the projects, but also by their barren 
appearance. The bleakness is enhanced by the lack of grass, trees or bushes. Some of the 
apartments' windows were broken and are covered with plywood. 

When describing his community, Les mentioned with dismay that he lived 'only three 
houses away from the projects." He is concerned with safety of the community. Les tells a 
story of someone attempting to break into his home. He met the intruder at the door with a 
shotgun and said, 'Come on in.' La says he has not recently been bodiered by burglars, 
but keeps his shotgun handy. Les also keeps two dogs for protection. He explains that 
although neighbors think the dogs are "mean," they really aren't Les' back storage building 
has been burglarized but nothing of value was takm. 

. I can only describe Les' house from the outside, since I have not been invited inside. 
The side yard is as barren as the rest of the neighboriiood. There is no vegetation excqM for 
weeds and occasional vines covering the property. The yard contains an assortment of 
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building materials and yard equipment. Paper and plastic items collect against the fence 
where they have been blown by the wind. In contrast, someone planted beautiful dark purple 
morning Tories on the fence which provide a splash of intense color. In addition, Les and 
his fiunily had decorated the porch for the Halloween season with a headless scarecrow 
dressed in a flannel shirt and jeans. 

LIFE HISTORY 

Les was bom in Knoxville and raised in a family of six children. Since his fiather was a 
farmworker on dairies, the family moved around to different areas of rural East Tennessee 
when Les was young. He talked about living in KnoxviUe, Riceville and Loudon and helping 
his father with the milking from the time he was about six years old: 

Ever since I was old enough to stand on a milk crate I been pullin' on com' 
tits... udders. 

His mother did not help with the farm woric because she was not well: 

My mother wasn't able. My mother, she's been in and out ofHeahhrest [mental 
institution] since she was thirteen years old. 

Les enjoyed farm life and qjeaks with fondness and pride of his work on dairies as a 
young person: 

/ could drive any tractor, use any land of machinery on the farm, milk any cow, hog tie 
any pig. 

We had chickens, eggs...had some prize cows we had to take care of. ..pretty 
cows... .black and white Holsteins...The biggest cow gave over two gallons of milk. 

They give you all the milk you want to drink,.. We thought that was a lot when we was 
kids, though. Co out to the dairy, we put a glass jug under that spout, turned that spout 
on.. .get the ice cold milk. 

When asked if he would like to return to this type of work, he replied: 

Ain't no money in it.. .no money in it. They pay you like three bucks an hour. 

Les was unsure about his parents' school backgrounds. Although he reported that both 
could read, he was unsure how far they had gone in their own schooling: 

No, I don't know when they quit [school]. My father, he could read. My mother could 
read, I don't know... my father graduated....] believe he did, but J ain't for sure about 
that. 
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Les married his brother's former wife, their divorce, and cares for the daughter of 
that marriage (now fifteen), as well as the son (aged nine) of the present marriage. 

Work History 

Les' work history has been affected seriously by his difticulty with reading. When he 
finished high school, he went out looking for jobs and when an application was put in front 
of him, he walked out the door. 

/ would go into places and have to fill out applicatU>ns and I couldn't do it. I just had 
to lay it dawn cmd walk out. 

He knew he couldn't fill it out. wcriced at places where application forms were not 
necessary. He woxked at a fumiti i-e company as a "delivery boy" and at a manufacturing 
company as a warehouse laborer leading tabletops onto trudcs. 

All I did was load them on the truck, Thefi)renum says 'get this. Put it here. Get this. 
Put it there. ' There wasn't no reading in it. 

Les then started working with his uncle who had an electrical contracting business. He 
learned to be an electrician woridng in this job. He is unable to get an electrician's license 
because he cannot read well enough to pass the test 

Working as an electric ian 

Les now works with Dave, his aunt's husband, in Dave's brother Ed's small electrical 
contracting firm. Ed has the necessary state license to work in die county; he does not have 
the appropriate license to work in the city. Dave and Les at times work illegally in the city 
doing electrical work and are fearful of being discovered by the electrical inspector. 

Dave and Les work exclusively on jobs for Royal Realty Company, one of the largest 
real estate companies in town which owns and rents many properties in the greater Knoxville 
area, as well as in odier states. Royal pays Ed directly for Les and Dave's salaries at 
common laborer's scale phis $.S0 per hour per person and an additional small fee to cover 
the vehicle used on the job ~ a total of $6.2S/hour - rather than an electrician's higher 
wage,. Les and Dave keep time cards and give them directly to Ed. Les fills out both his 
and Dave's timecard. Dave can read on about a second grade level according to Les. Since 
Royal Realty is subcontracting their labor, the company does not pay health or any other 
benefits for these workers. Ed does not cany benefits on these worken either. Ed owns die 
van and the tools used by Les and Dave in dieir job. Dave and Ed do the mechanical work 
on the van when necessary. Dave has some health benefits through his wife's job, but Les 
does not His wife is unemployed. Ed has a good relationship with both Les and Dave and 
Ed freely loans his tools to both men when they do side jobs. The kinship relationships 
between the three men is essential to this working arrangement 
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Woridng without health insurance 

Les does not have health insurance for himself or for his £unily members. Since it is 
not provided by his employer and because his income is so limited, he is unable to afford 
health insurance. Consequently, he avoids medical care except when absolutely essential. 
His wife recently underwent surgery for a gaU bladder problem and incurred a hospital bill in 
excess of $7,000. He was worried for weeks about how he was going to pay this bill. Just 
recently he reported that Medicaid had covered it Last year, when Les fell off a roof and 
broke three ribs, he did not go for medical help, but taped the libs himself and waited for 
them to heal. He suffers firom chronic stomach problems. He thinks he has a stomach ulcer, 
but has not gone through the necessary diagnostic tests. He became quite ill a few months 
ago and was unable to keep any food down. He did go to the doctor who, upon seeing that 
Les would not consent to hospital tests because of the costs involved, agreed to give him a 
prescription for Zantac to get the stomach add under control. He recalls when he weighed 
205 pounds a few years ago (he's 6'r), but says he is now down to 175 pounds. Les needs 
extensive dental work, but is unable to afford it 

Work, Work, Work! 

Les consistently works at two and often three jObs. He works a forty-hour week for the 
electrical contracting company. He works at night and on Saturdays doing side jobs which 
axe sometimes electrical woiic, but are also plumbing, house rquirs, gardening, etc. He 
usually reserves Sunday for home and £unily. He often does work at home on Sunday, such 
as woiting on his truck or doing home repairs. In addition, if someone in the family needs 
help with some kind of manual labor, he takes on the responsibility. Recentiy, he installed a 
heating system for an elderly neighbor. 

EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 

Les* early educational history is somewhat unclear. He went to many elementary 
schools but has little recollection about his experiences in the schools. 

/ went to a whoie lotqf'em [elementary schools] - Rkeville, let's see, I -mm to Carter 
Carter had an elementary. That's where they sent me to seventh grade to ninth grade. 

He does remember doing well throughout die elementary grades: 

/ was making A's and B's all the way up to the sixth grade. 

A invotal incident for Les occumxl in sixth grade when one of his teachers would not 
help him with his nuuh assignments. He recalls this incident: 
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That's the only thing I can remember about school, except in the sixth grade, this one 
teacher, I couldn't do the math and she grabbed the math book and started hittin' me in 
the head with it and I said, "Well, Vm not doin* this math" and she said, "Fine!" From 
then on ! quit tryin\ That's Ae only Oiing I remember. 

The rest of Les' educational history is best told in his own words: 

/ quit school dawn in Riceville [in 6th grade] and moved back to Knaxville. 

My mother and my older brother made me go back to school and they wok me up Carter 
High School and I enrolled in the seventh grade there. About a week and the following 
Monday they come to me and said I was too old to be in the seventh grade...! was 
sixteen. I come back to Khaxville when I was sixteen years old. They said I was too old 
to be in the seventh grade, so they moved me iq^ to the ninth grade and that's the only 
reason. They didn't give me no other reason why.. ..I went a half a year and again they 
come to me and told me I was too old....One of my teachers come to me and told me I 
was too old for the ninth grade and I was in vocational rehab and they moved me up to 
the tenth grade...So I finished that half of the year out in tenth grade. The next year I 
graduated to the eleventh and I done ha^ of that year and again they come to me [and 
moved him to the twe^ grade]. 

It was gain' kinda fast seemed like tome. I didn't see they were movin' me up like 
that 'cause there was a lot of 'em in there seventeen and eighteen year old and they 
wasn't movin' them up.. ..I don't understand why they did it. You go to 'em to try to get 
'em [teachers] to give you some help and they say "go back there and try to figure it 
out." 

And M^n they moved meuptothe twelfth grade and I finished it out and they told me, 
says we'll mail you your diploma, I said, can't I go through the line-up? And she said 
'No. We 'II just have to mail you your diploma. ' 

They [his teachers] wouldn't try to help you.. ..Mostly you sit at your desk and do 
nothin'. You wo^ddn't do no work. It wasn V leamin'. It was a story. 

Despite this rather grim picture of school, Les did remember one teacher who he 
described as a "good teacher" 

There was one teacher that did [try to help]. Shop teacher. He got in there with you 
and showed you how to do things but the teachers in the class, I only had one class, all 
she done was sit up and read a book. 

Les seems to learn best when someone demonstrates for him rather than explains it 
without a demonstration. Traditional models of schooling in which teachers lecture and give 
assignments to students obviously did not work with Les. 
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You show me one time and you won V have to show me nothin* else.... Anything I start, 
even though / don't know how to do it or can't read it.. .it will be done! 

EVERYDAY USES OF LITERACY 

Lcs can read some words and phrases. He says he can "relate to" (recognize) some 
words, but has difficulty with long words. 

/ don't feel con^rtable with none of it [reading]. It's kind of hard to do.. .hard to read. 
I just don't feel conrfortable with none of it.... 

Although he reported reading a variety of materials on the checklist of everyday texts we 
used for this project, he seems to rely heavily on any pictures and diagrams to comprehend 
the printed material. 

One of the hobbies Les has had since he was a child is building model cars. He 
described the process he uses: 

/ put model cars together, but I never once look at the words....! look at the picture, at 
the pieces and from there it goes together....! put model cars together my whole life not 
by reading the instructions... by looking at the picture.... This is Latin to me [points to 
paper fidl of written text], but show me a picture and I can do it. 

In addition to building models, he also enjoys bowling. He has been in a Thursday night 
league with his wife and daughter for five years* It*s a family outing that nothing seems to 
interfere with - even work. When asked about scorekeeping in bowling he explained that he 
can add up the points for individual games, but since he can't divide, relies on the league's 
secretary to do the averages. See, ! can count scores in bowling. !'ve been at it for five 
years. He recently joined a men's Monday night league. He religiously keeps Monday and 
Thursday evenings free so he can bowl. 

Les does enjoy cartoons and comic books, and reads Superman, Batman, Spiderman, 
Flash Gordon: 'Hey, ! read thefimnies, comic books...! read the words in 'em. ' 

He reports that he uses the phone book to look up numbers of businesses when he needs 
to. When asked if he can find v/hat he needs in phcme books, he replied: 'Not really. ! can 
but it takes me a \^le. ' All the other phone numbers he needs to know - his boss and 
family members - he remembers. He only has three phone numbers that are necessary to 
memorize. 

Les vividly described his experience in taking a written driver's test. I was surprised 
that he took a written rather than an oral test, so he described the procedure he used to 
complete the task: 
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You know it's got.. .you got a dot here.. .dot here.. .dot here... I went down through, I put 
dot, dothere, dot dot there [random filling in of circles J.... Yeah, that's how [I passed 
it]. I didn't know what I was puttin* down. I filled in the circles and I hand the paper 
to her and she said come out here - we'll take your driver's test. I was nervous...! was 
shakin'. She got in the passenger*s side... she said go up here and take a right. Co 
right here and take a right. I run a stop sign... got haljway in the intersection and it 
scared me to death. I got all the way around there where we started fivm. She wrote 
me out this paper.. .said your license will be in the mail. 

. Les uses several means of compensadon to make up for his difficulty with reading. He 
makes a point to memorize what he needs to be ^le to write or remember later - such as 
the names and addresses of places he woiia for his time card or directions that he will need 
in order to find a location. 

/ put it back here in the back of my mind and Just keep it there. When I got to 
remember, then it comes forward. You got one handicap, you gotta fall bade on 
something else. This is what I gotta fall back on [memory]. 

At home, most of the reading is done by Les' wife. She takes care of the mail, bills, 
letters from school, etc. She reads to him when necessary - she reads instructions for 
appliances (such as the microwave) if necessary and tells Les what it says. She also fills out 
application forms for him. For example, she recently filled out a sanction card for him to 
join a bowling league. Les explained that it used to embarrass him that he could not read, 
and he would be ashamed to ask for help. Now he is able to ask someone to read for him 
without feeling embarrassed. 'Afy daughter helps me a lot; my wife helps me a lot.' 

Family Finances 

Les is able to perform basic mathematical computations, but relies on his wife to handle 
the finances of thejojsehold. In describing his numeracy skills he explains: V can do 
some math. Division I can't do. Some multiplication I can do. I can do adding. ' Les and 
his wife deal primarily with cash rather than checks. Les explained that they used to have a 
checking account, but his wife, who wrote the checks, was unable to handle the account: 

Don't have one [bank account]... had one.. .the wife wrote the checks and she writes this 
number down on here and thinks that there's money in here Riming to imaginary 
checkbook] and she writes another check. ..Yeah, I said 'baby, give me them checks, 
honey.' She got to bouncin' here and bouncin' there. She couldn't manage that 
checking account...so I said. The checks go baby.' From then on she don't put no 
more money in that bank We still got the account [checking account]. 

It is still Les' wife who takes care of cashing his check and paying the bills. Les has 
very little to do with the daily finances of the household. He explained their system: 
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I sign it [his paycheck], put it in the en\ , ope, put it on the bookcase, my wife comes in 
and picks it up, she takes it to the bank, cashes it....and spends the money. 

Les's bills include the "light bill," "cable bill (TV)." He has no credit cards and his 
house is paid for. He explained that he no longer has a phone in part beca us e his daughter 
ran up the bill by making three-party calls. He also reported that sometimes when he is 
unable to pay his light bill, he borrows the money from his boss, Ed, who advances him the 
money and then takes it out of his next paychecks a bit at a time until it is paid. 

la addition to using cash as a financial base, there is an extensive system of barter used 
by Les, his £amily and Mends. For example, he trades his labor for goods and services. 
Recently he needed money to buy a new (used) motor for his truck, so Dave bought the 
engine for him. In return, he worked off the dd)t on Saturdays at the same hourly rate he 
would have worked during the week at his electrician's job. He has traded his electrical 
services with other men for work they could do for him. 

Shopping 

Les' wife has the responsibility for all the shopping both for food and clothes. This 
seems to go al<Hig with the way they have divided up the household responsibilities. He 
laughed when he told me that *she vimrks inside and I woric outside. ' 

She sometimes shops for supplies he needs for his rqnir woric as well. He sent her out 
(Hie Saturday to get motor mounts so that he could finish putting an engine into his car on 
Sunday. He seems to be too busy woridng (60 + hours per week) to do any of the shopping 
or woric around the house. When asked about what he does when he does go to a store for 
something, Les explained that he didn't need to read anything: 'Well, I always know what 
I'm gain for. ' 

Getting Around 

Since he has lived in Knoxville for approximately twenty years, he knows the community 
well and tends to use landmarks rather than street signs in finding locations. For example, in 
order to find our house, he remembered to turn left at Westwood instead of going straight 
like he would to his boss' house, then go up the hill, turn left <hi the third street up, go up 
the hill and around the bend. 

When I'm on a job I try to write the address down and the street name before I leave the 
job and if I don't I'll have to ask somebody how to spell it 'cause I wouldn't know how. 

Les has a 1971 Chevy truck he uses for work. He is always working on it to keep it in 
running order. 
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LITERACY ON THE JOB 

Les has little need to read on the job: 

/n my line ofwoHc I don't have to read nothin'. All I do is go U) a job, put my nail 
pouch on, put my electrical pouch on and screw wires, take wires apart, pull wires. 



I Mfrite it [a time card at work]. One time card and that goes for both of us. 

I can relate to same words [he uses relate in the same sense as recognition].... Dining 
room. I've seen that. I don't know haw to spell it, but I've seen that. Kitdten. I've 
seenOiat. And there's a bunch of words I've sun but don't know how to speU. Icon 
relate to thenu...Fuse ain't no problem, I know whatfiae is.. ..I can see the word and 
know what it is because I've been told wAor it is. Grcuit I've seen. Breaker, I've seen. 
Sometimes I would have to try to read. I can read some of it, but the two dollar words I 
can't pronounce. 

Obtaining an Electrician's Licensing 

The reason for the complex organization of his worklife is in {art due to the difficulty 
involved in becoming officially ciedentialed to do electrical woric in the city. I called the 
city office which deals with these permits to inquire about the process of licensure. The test 
for an electrician's license is given four times a year and is administered by Block & 
Associates, Gainesville, Florida. They told me the next test would be given on December 
14th, but application must be made by November 1 in order to take that test. It costs $40 to 
take the test. The office has the National Electrical Code book available for $30.00 which 
:an be used to review the matoial covered on the test If you pass the test, to get a license, 
you also need three letters of recommendation from people who are aware of your abilities 
and must have had five yean of experience in electrical woric There is an additional fee of 
$3S0 per year for the commercial license to work in the dty. Les teUs me it is also 
necessary to pay $50 to be bonded. 

When I called the Block & Associates office in Florida, they told me the examination 
consists of three tests given in the morning and three in the aitonoon. They had no manuals 
for the test, but suggested that the material came from a list of references available at the 
local office - primarily the National Electrical Code . When I asked about an oral 
examination for those people who could not read, I was told that this was done only in the 
Gainesville office. 



I called a bookstore to ask about study manuals for this type of test, but found nothing 
that was even close to a study guide. We found one book caUed the Complete Arizona 
Contractors Study Guide - Electrical for approximately $75, but there were no other titles in 
Books iti Print which seemed appropriate. 
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When I told Les what I had found he shook his head and remarked, ""They don't want 
the little people to have anything*'' 



USING TECHNOLOGY 

Les does use some technology, but his experience is limited. He has tried to use the 
Automatic Teller Machine at the bank, but was unsuccessful: / can't get them things to woric 
[laughter]. I push my code in it. Spits my card back out. 

He and his son both played hHntendo games until their machine and one of the games 
was stolen by a neighborhood child. 

/ bought this game [Nintendo] for myself and he let this little bay borrow it and this little 
bay ain't brought it back yet... Att you gotta do is hook it to your TV and plug it in. It's 
got another load thing like a charger box. All you gotta do is pbig that in the wall and 
hook the other side to your antenna. 

Les reports that he has and uses a microwave oven and remote control on his television 
set However, when he was working on our electrical system, he did not seem to be fiauniliar 
with the system as indicated in fiddnotes* Les was checking the plug that the microwave 
was connected to, and he wanted to see if it was on or not He took a look at the buttons 
and paused. I was standing next to him and he said, "flow do you work this thing?" In 
fiaimess to Les, ours is a particularly complicated microwave. 

In a discussion about computers, Les rqwrted that someone gave him a computer to 
hook up to the TV as its monitor, but has not yet done anything with it He seems 
particularly hesitant when it comes to working with computers. He asked to bring the 
computer over for me to look at for him. He said tfiat he was unable to work on cars where 
computer technology is involved. All the vehicles he deals with are pre-computer 
technology. 

When he was working on the electrical outlets which would service my computer, he 
was fearful of doing anything to damage the machine. He had to be reassured that the 
computer was disconnected and could not be harmed. He made a point to put my computer 
on a separate electrical circuit to make sure nothing else would interfere with it He 
explained: 7 don V know anything about computers. I know electrical work^ but I don V 
know computers. ' 



FAMILY LITERACY 



Les wife graduated from eighth grade and is able to read. She does not read to their 
children, but does do the reading necessary for day*tOKiay matters such as bill, schMl 
reports, etc. Although the family does not have many books nor subscribes to magiUines or 
new^»pen, there is a clear message to the children that education is to be valued. 

From the time they were old enough for school, Les registered the children using his 
wife's mother's address in order for them to go to what Les considered a better school. The 
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neighborhood school, like the projects, is predominantly African-American. Les explained 
that because this school is "98% black' he did not want his children to attend; he did not 
think they would be able to get a good education at the school. Apparently other white 
fiunUies in the neighborhood have used the same practice to put th^ children in schools 
across town. Since the school the children go to is outside the local neighborhood, Les* wife 
keeps her mother*s car to drive the children to school everyday. Les and his wife want their 
children to be better educated and have more opportunities than they had and have taken 
deliberate and time-consuming steps to try to secure good schooling for them. Les feels that 
his children are getting a better education than he did. Their daughter, aged 15, makes 
A*s and B's in her high school classes, with the excq>tion of a recent C in geogn^hy. Les 
told me she wants to go to coU^e to be a computer expert 

Their son. Little Les, is in fourth grade. Although he does not perceive himself to be a 
good reader because of his placement in a Chapter One remedial reading program. Little Les 
also has aspirations to go to college: 

I'm gonna try to goto college, no matter Mihrnl 

The following excerpt from the interview transcript provides a glimpse of Les' views of 
his own schooling and his hopes for his children's education: 

L- I wasn't pushed. They didn't gncdurage me to do nothin'. If you want to do 
it you can, if you don't you can sit there, 

L - SBs (Little Les] teachers is realty interested in him. This one... Les told a story 
on this one teacher and she actually cried... she actually cried and that boy, 
he's got the knowledge, but he ain't got the patience. He accused the woman 
teacher ofpullin' his ears and that fell all over me. I was so mad I was 
spittin'fire. 

K - So what did you do? 

L - / went there and I blessed the woman out in front of her class and she broke 
down and started crying. 

K - This is one of the teachers at school? 

L - Yeah, His teacher last year.. .and that made me feel so bad when she told me 
that he would disrupt the classroom, talk, get up out of his chair. I made him 
apologize to that teacher, then I turned around in front of his classroom and I 
busted his butt...Jrom that day on, I've not got a report on him yet. He thinks 
'cause die teachers can't paddle you no more, he am do what he wants to, but 
I told the teacher if the boy needs a blisterin', blister him, I told her that. I 
said, 'if he does not mind you, you send me word and he'll be standin ' in 
class tomorrow. ' 
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K - You haven 't heard anything? 

L* No. And I better not be hearin* noOUn* this year. 

I MKM him to have abetter schoolin' than I had. I was not pushed, 
encouraged to go to school. I want him to have better than I did. Him and 
my daughter both. 

cmzENsmp 

Although Les r^xilarly watches television, he does not watch the news or listen to it on 
the radio. The family does not get any newspapen or magazines. When asked about how 
he keeps up with local or national events, he replied: 

/ don't listen to the news... I don't care. Long as it don't bother me, I don't care. 

Les has never voted. In addition to his lack of interest in current events, he explained 
the reason he had never roistered to vote: 

/ don't vote...Never been registered. The only reason I don't register is on account they 
can call you up for jury duty...! don't want that...! don't want to. I can't put people 
behind bars. I can't hurt people even though they hurt people; even though I did put one 
person behind bars, my sister, but she needed it --19 month old baby 50% of its body 
scalded to death.. ..She's still in prison — 99 years — and one day. 

I HOU> UP: ASSUMING RESPONSIBILITY FOR KIN 

Les com^ from a ^unily in which he is the only one of his siblings who has not been in 
prison. He has little use for his brothers and sisters except his younger brother who is 
disabled. He has little contact with these family memben. He explains that he married his 
brother's wife after they had divorced and that his daughter is really his step-daughter: 

He ain't got no responsibility to him [talking about his brother not taking care of his 
daughter].. ..I've had her ever since she was two years old. I hold up. I don't try to run 
away from nothin'. 

Les seems to take this same attitude toward the family members with whom he feels a 
kinship. He shares the childcare responsibilities with his wife. His love for his daughter is 
clear when he describes her desire to be adopted: 

L - There's one other thing she's wantin' me to do. Her name is Willard, but it's 
not my name. She wantin' me to adopt her. Sfie don't feel I love her; she's 
always throwin' that up at me. She's wantin' me to adopt her. I said, "You'll 
always be mine, you got my name, what else you want?" She said, V want it 
on paper. • 
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K - Vuu must make you feel good. 

L> Yeah, f don't know I'd do without her. 

K • So are you going to do it? 

L- Yeah, hty brother...he had to pay child support.,.dcn't pay now and 

he,.. when she was about four he said, "you ought to adopt her.Les' andl 
said, "Why? So you won't have to support her?' Makes me mad every time I 
think about it. I don't claim none of my brothers....maybe one of them - the 
sick one -I try to take care of him. It's a hard job taking care of a thirty-four 
year old kid. He's thirty-four, but he acts like a nine-year old. 

K - How do you explain your success? 

L- I think I was adopted (laughter)... I don't know. I don't like to go places. I 
don't Uke to go to bars, I don't Uke to smoke dope, I don't like to drink. I 
like to work. I don't Uke to be around a crowd of people and I don't like to 
go u> restaurants... fear cf someone watching me eat. I don't Uke that. My 
daughter's die same way. I know they ain't woKhin' me, they're too busy 
eatin', but,. .it just bothers me, 

Les seems to take pride in femily responsibUities and taking care of his "kin." In 
addition to canng for his immediate fiunily, he serves as the l^al guardian for his disabled 
brother. He moved his fiather from Loudon to Knoxville so he could help him get Social 
Security benefits and take better care of him. He and his wife r^ulariy share childcare 
resp<msibi]ities when her brother's family come for frequent weekend visits. He brought the 
"cousins" over with Little Les on two Saturdays while he worked on our electrical system. 
Ife r^ulariy does household repairs and yardwork for relatives who need help. 

De^ite the difficulties of poverty and illiteracy Les has to face in life, he definitely 
"holds up." He and his wife have managed to build a solid mairiage as well as a supportive 
environment for their children and extended family. They have tried to secure a good 
education for their children. Les is dissatisfied with his current woridife and would like to 
"get out of this rat race." He would like to "better" himself by learning to read in order to 
become a licensed electrician. 
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By Faye L. Hkks-Townes 

Lisa is a thirty-seven year old ^can-American woman. She was bom and educated in 
the rural community of Bay Springs. Mississippi and lived there until she came to 
Knoxville with her first husband in 1973. Separated now firom her second husband, Lisa 
is struggling to overcome the effects of an abusive secunJ marriage and provide for her 
two children with ajobziz sales cleric in a depaitment store. Although she has a high 
school diploma, her reading level is at flftti or sixth grade level. 

LISA BOGAN 

I first met Lisa when we became members of the same church choir. We were in the 
alto section together. One of the first things I noticed about her was what seemed to me a 
contrast: Lisa was very friendly and outgoing in certain instances but would withdraw in 
other circumstances. For example, when the choir or a certain section engaged either in idle 
conversation or relevant discussion of issues, Lisa always participated. However, if 
conversation revolved around printed material such as songs or programs, Lisa seemed to 
withdraw. I also noticed that Lisa rarely read die printed verses of songs we were expected 
to memorize. Instead she would listen to the words as we sang diem with her copy of the 
song £ace down near her. 

It was typical of Lisa's life that I began to know her in a church setting. It seems that 
every facet of her life is filtered through her strong belief in God. Take for instance, Lisa's 
reaction to the Gulf War. 

And why does this person want to be you know nder and take over and do, treat people 
the way he want to? But that's been gouV on ever since the Biblical days and 1 just still 
wonder why do people want to have power over another person? Cod give us all 
freedom to do as we please but in a peaceful, loving way, not eviL But a lot of us have 
this evil force goin ' within us and want to rule everything and everybody. And you can 't 
do that, not as long as Cod have a say in it. 

Lisa has had some hard times in her life but has a strong fiaith in her God-given abilities 
to make life better for herself and her children. Lisa's hope and determination for a better 
life come from her Chrisdan beliefs. 

But I guess Cod gave me that there because I've seen people whereas 1 have made less 
money and another person has made a lot of money and 1 seem to make it better with 
what little money I have than a person that makes a whole lot of money. And I'm like, 
how could they let their-selfgo like that makin' all of this money and I got this little 
amount o' money comin' in and everything seems to be so organized. And to me that's 
common sense of managing things betur than that person with a whole lot of money 
throwing it away. Wisdom or something. 
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THE COMMUNHY: FIVE POINTS, KNOXVILLE 

Lisa and I met each time at her apartment in the heart of the Five Points area of East 
Knoxville. Five Points is an urban area that has recently been targeted for rehabilitation. 
Once a thriving business center, Five Points is most recently known for the number of 
murders, police raids, and drug deals that occur over any given weekend. The largest 
business in the area was a grocery stoic that closed several years ago. ITie building stands 
empty with boarded windows and the parking lot is a haven for drug and alcohol users. The 
population of the neighborhood is predominantly poor and AMcan American. Road 
construction and detours in the area caused me to drive around in confiision for several 
minutes before locating the apartment house. 

Lisa lives in a large two story white house renovated for apartments. The yard is 
surrounded by a chain link fence and abuts an alley. Lisa keeps the backyard gate padlocked 
because her downstairs neigM)ors have many visitors who like to enter from the alley to 
come and have a drink. Shortly after my arrival, about 11:40 a.m., a visitor to the 
downstairs apartment rang Lisa's doorbell and invited her to come and have a drink with 
them in celebration of the visitor's birthday. Lisa politely declined. 

As I was waiting for Lisa to answer the doocbdl I looked around the area. Almost 
directly across the street was the garage that both lisa and my husband had told me was used 
to buy and sell drugs. Around the gais^e entrance area were several men dressed in grease 
and dirt covoed work pants and wdl worn jackets with torn pockets. They watched me until 
I entered the house. West of Lisa's apartment were several nightclubs. East of her 
apartment were the remains of a business building widi most of the businesses out of 
operation. In the midst of this decay I did notice one new business that specialized in 
custom-made choir robes. 

Entering Lisa's apartment, I could see that it was very clean, organized, and nicely 
furnished. The apartment has three bedrooms, two fiili baths, an eat-in kitchen, and a small 
living room. Lisa and I settled in the living room for our talk. There was a sofa, two 
armchairs, a commode table and lamp, an end table and lamp, a bookcase with pictures and 
books (school yearbooks, Bible storybook, an automotive book. Jaguar) and, in the center of 
the room, a 17 inch color TV and stereo system on an entertainment stand. I sat on the 
couch and Lisa sat in the arm chair nearest me. She offered me refreshments, but I 
declined. 

Lisa has lived in this apartment for less than a year. Before moving here she had lived 
in her own three bedroom home in a residential secticm of East Knoxville. Lisa and her first 
husband purchased the house. After they were divorced, Lisa, her children and second 
husband lived there. The second husband's alcoholism and the ensuing financial problems 
forced Lisa to sell the house and move to an apartment Lisa's former neighborhood is quite 
different, in appearance and atmosphere, from where she lives now. 




Lisa Began 



It was a nice little neighborhood. The children^ my children could play in the 
neighborhood. And the neighbors an all nice that live there....And if anything come up 
we would see cfier each other's children in the neighborhood. 

Since Lisa has been in the Five Points area, her associations with her present neighbors 
are limited to simple courtesies and intercessory prayers. 

FAMILY BACKGROUND 

Lisa grew up in rural Mississippi. Her father had practically no formal schooling and 
could not read or write. Lisa's mother taught him to write his name after their marriage. 

My dad he never went to school He went to school from maybe first grade or 
something. And wha he learned was from fUs fondly I guess and t^ And 
he met my mother and she taught him how to speU his name. But other than that. Daddy 
didn't know much of anything. So he couldn't help me. But my dad, about him not 
gain' to school, he just said he didn't see no sense in no one gain' to school. He had 
his own business of piling pulpwood in his big truck and all and he was doing pretty 
good at that. 

Lisa's mother finished the eighth grade and was able to read and handle many household 
chores such as electrical work and plumbing. 

And Mom just worked in the home, in the field, and in white people's home. And she 
kept the house up. Like if the porch needed repairin', my mom she paid for it to be 
fixed. She bought the lumber and everything, from someone. And if the electricity or 
something had happened in the house, she would fix that herself. Mom was very handy 
around the house to do things and we had outdoor facilities and Mom wanted indoor 
facilities and Dad didn't believe in indoor facilities 'cause he had been used to outdoor 
aU his life and he just didn't believe in havin' a bathroom in the house. And so Momma 
was determined to have this bathroom so she worked and she had a lot of friends too and 
the }^^ute people that she worked for in the town, the town we lived in, I don't know, 
they was just good friends to us to. So Mom she took care of things around the house 
all right, so she eventually got her bathroom.... 

But Mom read a lot, like she finished the 12th grade. And she was left handed. She 
could write and do things very quickly. And if my mom would have finished high school 
and college I don't know where my mom would be today. She was real smart. 

Lisa was the fourth of seven children. 

My mom, she worked a lot. It was six girls and one boy. And she took out as much 
time as she could wiA us. And she asked the other kids to help the others that was slow 
or whatever, anything around the house, and we farmed a lot. So it wasn't that much 
atuntion on someone helping me study. 
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Only two of the children attended coUege and neither of ±e two earned a d^ree. 

My sister Justine, which is the fifth child, she went to coUege. No, no, I take that back, 
I'm Otefiyunh child, Sharon she's thefiPt child, she went to college. Justine is the sixth 
child and she went to college. And my baby sister Anette she went to college but she 
didn't finish. She started but she didn't fitdsh, Uh, but now my brother Aaron, now my 
sister Nancy she's the oldest and then my broAer Aaron and then Delores. They didn't 
go to college. But they were smart to me and they could have but I guess they, well 
really we didn't I don't guess it was grants back in those days to. And I cwtiejnm a 
very poor fivnily and couldn't no one cfford to send 'em tfdiey wanted to go. And my 
baby sisters underneath come along, the grants and dungs was more so out when Otey 
wem. So it was just two out of my fivnily went to college. But I don't think they, I don't 
think Sharon ever finished her college, she wem off and start doin' airlines, bein' a 
airline stewardess. But she went to school fitr that too, diey have to know something 
about the plane provided in case something happens to the pilot. Uh, Justine is more so 
into office work Mnth computers and have you out in CalifiDmia, 

Lima's first husband shared her bacl^round. He was a poor reader from rural 
Mississippi. 

... aboM like I was on reading because he comefiram a small town, Hazelrig, 
Mississippi. And I guess he, I don't know his badcground was on it, or anyone 
ever hefyin' him or what was with him. But he's also trying to better Idsselfin reading 
and spellin' and what have you. 

Lisa's first maiilage ended because she felt neglected by her husband. 

What got it was, my husband, my first husband and bein' young, I felt like he wasn't 
payin' me too much attention because he was always out with the boys on his spare time 
and left me home with the baby. And I would always have things prepared for him, oh 
gosh, I guess I was like a little puppy dog, ready when he come home just at the door 
dure, so happy to see him. And I got the bath water ran. 1 got your plate Jixed with 
food and everything, we made plans to go to a movie or something, a picnic or what 
have you, just did all these things together and then it slacked off and he started 
neglecting me I felt. But it just that he needed the time to himself to breathe. I guess I 
was smothering him with all this love and attention dutt I wanted to give him. And so I 
just got with some girlfriends and I start goin' out, having a good time and everything 
and dien he wanted die attention and I just like I don't have time for you....And it just 
went downhill all die way. 

Lisa has two children from her first mar/iage ages nineteen and fifteen. Lisa is pleased 
with iae job she has done raising her children and has high hq)es for their futures. 
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AFid my children, I feel like they're gain* do real good because they're so many children 
on drugs and they abuse their parents, and my children respects me so far and not on 
drugs or anyUang and real manrterable cMldren. And I think I have done a terrific job 
there, a ternfic job. Sometimes I feel like well maybe my children will be something else 
in the world to contribute to the world, whereas I neglected my life to be there every 
second, every minute, every hour for them, 'cause at school they could reach mom at 
home if something ame up. I took them to wherever they needed to go to differem 
things. And whereas some parents are working every day neglectin' the children, they 
end up goin' astray, on drugs or whatever and get in widt the wrong group. But I had 
that problem with my daughter, but I was there to work with my daughter on that 
betrayal my daughurfeU. 

Lisa attributes the failure of her second marriage to her husband's alcoholism. 

The drinkin* got pretty heavy 'cause he would drink sociable, I noticed that when we first 
met but never every day, and then it got to the place M^re it was all day. And he just 
kept things to Iwme^no matter how much I taOced to him or questioned him about 
tfdngs, he just wouldn't talk to me. O.K., I just start sayin' to myself and getting more 
and more into the church with my dtUdren, and their sdux}l activities and ignored him. 
Well that's when he realty got angry with me 'cause I wouldn't talk back to him on some 
things that he would talk to me about....But it just got to the place where he would 
curse, I'd end up cursing, then I'd just say well that's no good 'cause Cod wouldn't 
have me to do this, so I shut up widi that. And I couldn't go anywhere. It got to the 
place where I couldn't talk on the phone, you're talkin' to some man, you're gain' out 
to meet some man' but he wouldn't say it in a nice way, he was always sayin' vulgar, 
hellacious ways and the children in all the midst of this. Let's see about three years and 
the last year it got so bad, so I had to call it quits and go our separate ways. I'm still 
married to him but I'm thinking of gain' through with my divorce in the month of March 
hopefidty, if my financial status is a little bit better. 'Cause / know I'm going to have to 
pay for it. 

WORK HISTORY 

Lisa had her first real job after she finished high school. She worked in a factory that 
produced thermostats for electric blankets and other things. Lisa worked at the plant for 
about half a year. Lisa married her first husband during this time. Then she became 
pregnant and stopped working because of illness from the pregnancy. Her next work 
experience came after she and her husband moved from Bay Springs, Mississippi to 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Lisa worked in Knoxville at a factory that produced fish hooks and 
bait It was located at the Forks of the River. After three weeks, Lisa quit this job beouise 
the cost of child care and transportation took most of her salary . Her next job was at Levi 
Strauss in Knoxville, sewing jeans. Lisa only worioed there for three weeks. This time she 
said her babysitter wasn't taking good enough care of her daughter. Lisa's next job was at a 
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deli where she woAed the counter. Puis job ended after four months. According to Lisa, 
there were errors on hor check every payday. 

After Lisa's second marriage, she got a job working in the cafeteria of a city elementary 
school. This job lasted only one year. There was no mention of why she left this job. Lisa 
also mentioned having worked in church run day care centers and selling Avon. She stopped 
selling Avon because she had transportation problems. Lisa also mentioned working for 
Kelly, a temporary service company. She said she was sent to warehouses to work with 
clothes. Presentiy. Lisa works for Best's department store in the Nfall. 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Lisa attended school in rural Mississippi. She completed high school, but says she 
stopped learning after the sixth grade. 

O.K. I wasn't good in math at aO, I guess when I got, uh, sixth grade, that was U. I 
don't understand math anymore. My reading, I'm in sixth grade, spelling sixth grade. It 
wasUkel just couldn't learn anymore, when I reached that sixth grade level. But I did 
enough to make the grade. I studied. I understood some things but some things I just 
didn 't understand as I grew older in high school So I guess I just give up on it myself. 

Although Lisa's experiences in school were ftustiiating for the most part, she has fond 
memories of her teachm. She never blames them for her reading problems. 

Um, I was land of slow in school but my third grade teacher she pushed me to do things 
and my second grade teacher, and I did good in a play, couple of plays that they pushed 
meat, but I was always very scared, nervous and didn't have faith in myself to do 
things. 

Miss Fauld, we had a special relationship. Now she was one of the teachers, elementary 
teachers that pushed me to do things that, try to give me faith in what I could do. And 
Miss Hoyden, my second grade teacher, she'd push me in a lot of things and say you can 
do better than what you're doin'. Miss King, my 11th grade teacher, she said I could do 
better than what I was doin'. So she was a special teacher. They all, all of the teachers 
that we had back in those days was real good teachers. They pushed a lot of kids but it 
was so many of us in the class until they didn't have time to take out with the slower 
kids. They took out as much time as they could with us, but it was just pressing to them 
to go on and teach, you know, kids that could keq> up and everything. 

Lisa was far less understandLig of her family's inability to take the time to help her with 
her learning problems. 

So it wasn 't that much attention on someone helping me study. It just seemed like it 
came natural for die other kuis in my home. It was just difficult for me. But everyone 
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had their own thing, doing it, and working and what have you, 'til I just felt neglected. 
I said no one loved me. I never told my dad he didn't love me but I always told my mom 
she didn't love me, didn't care for me. I felt like I was the black sheep of the family. 
And they told me I always felt sorry for myse^and I said if I don 't feel sorry for myself 
who will, because I felt lost. Ifeltalone. I felt so alone until when I reached the age of 
twelve I tried to kill myse^. I looked at TV and I would see these people taking pills to 
kill themself, so I took these aspirin, they were Bayer aspirin. They were very popular, 
Bayer aspirin. And it was about twelve aspirin l^ in this Bayer aspirin bottle.... And my 
mom, she asked me what's wrong wiA me. I told her that I just want to kill myself 
because didn't nobody love me, wouldn't nobody take time out with me to do anything. 
'And Vm just gonna end it all. ' And she said 'Well, honey, how many pills left in 
there?' I said. Twelve, mama. ' And she said, 'Well, if you wanta kiU yourself you go 
right ahead. Because all I can do is go onto church and pray for you. " And she left 
my older sister at home with me to see c^er me. 

Lisa does have one very fond memory of a learning experience in her home. Her £ather 
taught her to tell time when she was in the eighth grade. 



Bui my daddy did help me. I was eighth grade until I learned how to tell time. And he 
taught me how to tell time. And / remember in school, in elementary, the teachers were 
helping us to tell time but I just couldn't get it. And I needed that special attention there 
that I didn't get and I just went on and forgot about it. And my boyfriend bought me a 
watch for Christmas Vi^n / was eighth grade and that's when my dad, I was askin' my 
dad about the time a lot and he just took time out and took time with me and just showed 
me how to teU time. And uh, that was amazing to me. I was just so proud of myself and 
my dad for teaching me that. 

Lisa also remembers the anger, frustration, and embarrassment that were a result of her 
poor reading skills. 

There was some books that I looked at when i started to read. I enjoyed reading 'em. 
But H^n the words become hard for me, to pronounce the words, / get angry because I 
didn't know the words and 1 try to get by wkh 'what's this word here?' They would tell 
me so many times on words that I didn't know until they would get frustrated with me on 
it. And I would get so depressed I would just put die book down.. ..I knew 1 was slow 
and sometime I was too embarrassed to admit that 1 was slow in some things. 



Adult Education 



Lisa has tried to improve her reading skills by enrolling in an Adult Basic Education 
program that prepares adults for the GED. Altliough Lisa has graduated from high school, 
she thought the program would help her become a better reader. She is currently out of the 
program but hopes to go back. 
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We hod uachers and there m/os a group of people Om come in and uh, need their GEDs. 
And I was, I guess about the smartest person in the class there, because I knew how to 
read better titan they would. And the teacher would take up more time with the ones that 
was slow this time than myself. But she also said if we had any problems to come to 
her. O.K. we started on our summer vacation and some of the parents and they're 
saying it's hard to come back to school once you stop, especially people, parents with 
children. And that's what happened tome. I didn 't go back, but I'm still trying to get 
back into going. 'Cause I feel like I can get Ote pronunciation cf words if I can just get 
someone to take out a lot of time with me, 'cause it's like they said if they just have to 
get one person to tutor you until you get duu, they'll do that, 'cause tluy're determined 
to help you learn to read better if you don't know how at all. 



EVERYDAY LITERACY 



Lisa seems to handle her encounters with everyday literacy quite well. She is able to 
follow directions e^yedally well if they are illustrated. 

/ do good in reading directions on things. Even when I would buy things far Christmas 
and had to put dungs together, I could read the directions and put it together. And 
somehow I just look at it, lA die way diey have it dra m out and put it together. But 
widi products and have you, dungs, I do good in reading on that. And whatever it 
is I don't know, I go and look it up in the dictionary and I know the meaning of it. 

Lisa is also able to use maps and road signs effectively. She attributes this ability to her 
gift of common sense. 

O.K. it's Ukeina direction magnet to one city to the next, I feel like that's, once you get 
your little map or direction, it's common sense to go straight there to this place that 
you've never been before. I have done good at that. Even in the class that I took for 
reading, we read maps. We had, he just kinda went over, like school. It was just 
school all over again gain' to those classes. And if someone give me directions, I follow 
dutse directions good. And reading my map, I read duu real good. I end up having to 
sell my house and tryin' to find a real nice place to live, I got this mapbook ofKnaxville. 
And I gotdte Jtewspaper, other clippings firm someplace else that might have had some 
places for rent and the street that it was on. I got my little book, mapbook, and found 
out where the street was and went straight to it. So I just do good in reading maps and 
everything. 

Lisa is a very good organizer. She lives on her salary from a part-time job, child 
support from her first husband, social security disability ftom her second husband, and a rent 
subsidy from KnoxviUe Community Development Corporatici. (KCDC). Effective use of 
organizational skills helps Lisa run her household efRciently. 
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I understand everything in the grocery store that I go into at. And it takes me forever to 
be in that store. I check the prices, ^ name brand, the non-name brand, what's a better 
buy. I may buy some off brands that's a little cheaper than the main product and try it. 
If it's O.K. rU keep buyin' that product. But if it have a fimny taste to it or the 
detergent may not last and wash the clothes as clean as another product, I do not buy 
that product again. But I make my budget, I have a budget, I go into the store and I deal 
wi^ that budget that I have. And sometime I come out under my budget and that way it 
saves me money and I can pay a bill with it you know. So I do pretty good in budgeting 
myself in stores and around die house, you know paying bills and what have you, real 
good. My daughter say I can go to the store with 50 cents and bring back fish and toilet 
paper and butter and just everything for 50 cents. 

Although Lisa is very price conscious in the grocery store, she does not use coupons. 
She seem to find the limitations on the coupons very confusing. 

Well I started trying to save coigns and use them but uh, it was things that you had to 
buy with that coupon, products that coupon was for. And I just stopped saving, because 
there were things on tmd coupon that I didn't want, I didn't use, so I just stopped. If 
they was accepting the coupons on you know, whatever, then I would use it, but I have 
to get that product so I just stopped. 

Lisa does not buy a lot of reading material now because she can't afford it. She does, 
however, take advantage of the public library. 

...but moreso I can't a lot of 'em, so we end up gain' to the library where we got library 
cards. Oh gosh we went last month a great deal. We haven't gone this month. But last 
month and month before last, we go pretty often, especially if the kids have school 
assignments and they need to use an encyclopedia or something, do some kind of 
research from school, we go to the library. And I may check out some books. I like 
animals and insects what have you and I may check out some books like that and read 
them here at home. I always try to get 'em back on time, being an orderly person. 

Literacy at Church 

Lisa makes a special effort to keep up with Sunday School lessons. Her poor reading 
ability may be an obstacle, but it is not one that can't be overcome. 

O.K. if I participate in Sunday School, I do pretty good in that if I have my Sunday 
School book to bring home to read before we go in Sunday School class that Sunday 
morning. And I look up a lot of things in the dictionary and firui the definition of it and 
when questions are asked in the Sunday School then I can do pretty good in that. But if 
I do not have the Sunday School book I participate a little because I can't answer the 
question. I just kinda learn from what's being said and taught and reading over the 
Bible and someone explaining that verse in the Bible, learning that way. And a lot of 
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things that have been said in the Sunday School uh, and lessons that we've gone over, I 
had when I mis a child at home. And all the things that are bein' said I already know 
them. And there are some things that come to me that are new to me. 

Divine intervention also seems to be a part of Lisa's preparation for Sunday School at 
times. 

Or just studying, reading my Bible studying, Vll look things up. And som. me I don't, 
like I may miss a Sunday School, I don't get a Sunday School booklet, so I don't have 
anything to study 'cause I don't, they have give out ail the Sunday School books and I 
don't have anything to study but I'll Just study. And you know sometimes things that I 
have studied and I'll go to Sunday School and it relates to what I studied that week and 
that's amazing to me too. I guess that's God's way ofkeepin' me in touch with their 
lesson sometime when it happens that way. 

Lisa had been using the King James translation of the Bible* I gave her a Living Bible 
to use and she has been very pleased with it 

TECHNOLOGY IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

Lisa is comfortable with technology in the home, but she does not come into contact 
with much technology now because she lost some things when she and her second husband 
separated. Others were lost when her home was burglarized. 

I've had all of this. I've had VCR, microwave. Atari games that my son had, and 
electric organs and microwaves, remote controls for the VCR and the television. 
Someone broke into my house and stole all of these things but the TV, so I have never 
just been interested in buying anything else because I feel like if I buy it someone will 
take it and right now I just don't have the money to really get into buyin' these products 
and keepin' up with 'em. 

When I asked Lisa if she fdt comfortable using these examples of modem day 
technology, she immediately responded: 

Oh yes. I did real good with all of it. I'm a person that moreso stay to myself to 
leamin' somethin'. If I can't I need someone to show me how to do this. And once they 
show me how and I can deal with it, but if I feel like I can do it on my own I just r^ed 
to get in a room quiet to myself and I can work with it. 

Literacy and Technology At Work 

Presently Lisa worics at an upscale department store in a large mall. Her salesclerk job 
involves only a minimal amount of reading and writing and poses littie problem for her. 
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Yes, it's a little reading in that and writing. Because, O.K. how I get i?ack through that, 
if the customer want to hold something, a item, uh, I have to put their telephone number, 
their name, and address. O.K. they tell me these things. And I do good on it. If I 
don*t know how to spell their name, I just ask them to spell tiuu for me. And they do. 
So I get by with that. And that's <d)out it at work with Best's. And reading different 
things, I do good on the produa that's in the store have a name brand they're looking 
for, I have learned that, I do good in that. 

Technology is more of a problem. Preferring to work with the customers and clothes, 
she avoids using the computerized cash roister for two reasons. 

Well, that's where I do not have cor^dence in mysetfto work with that cash register I 
have seen everyone say it's so single and easy which it do seem very simple and easy. 
Uh, but I still thinkin' I may make a mistake on it. And I'll be responsible for it. And I 
just don 't want (hat responsibility of something going wrong. But they say you can 't go 
wrong. The computer tells you when it's wrong but... So I'm stiU kimia holdin' off on 
the cash register. Eventually I might get brave enough to work with it and do good at it. 
But right now I'm just kinda stayin' away from the cash register because the fear of 
messing up. 

There's a training period, if you gonna work on the cash register and I haven Y worked 
with the cash register. Everyone wants me to, that works on the floor, want me to work 
on the cash register 'cause I'm good with die customers. And plus it would help out 
more if I deal with the cash register. But a lot of lady that work the dressin' rooms and 
the floor, uh, we don't care to work with the cash register, to deal with it. We have had 
some people that will steal some kind of way with it and I, they fired some girls that 
done this and I just rather not work with the cash register. 'Cause when I worked in this 
deli, there was too many woridn' with the cash register, money come up missin' and I 
just don't want people to blame me for money missin' Aat I lau)w I'm not gain' to get, I 
know I'm an honest person, but to try to convince someone else of that it would be kinda 
hard from time to time. So I just don't deal widt the cash register. Maybe one day I 
might go ahead and deal with it but right now I just don't care for it. 

FAMILY LITERACY 

For her two children, Lisa has been an involved and concerned parent Her daughter 
Toni, is nineteen and her son Benny is fifteen. Lisa read to them when they were young and 
had them read to her. 

Well we haxt a gathering to the place where, when my children were small I would get 
the books out, now I could help them with things, their elementary books and little story 
books that I would buy them in the store and read to them and they would go to school. 
I would let them read to me. And they did good. And I did good in helpin' them with 
that. 
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When Lisa's children were older she was unable to help them. At this point she turned 
to school personnel. Mends, and their stepMier for the help they needed. 

But as they got older in high school and the work became that hard for me again, then I 
start askin' help from the school teachers in the program they have and ^'ve helped 
my kids at reading. I went to PTA meetings, if anything went wrong wiOi my child or my 
child had problems here at home with their studies and I couldn 't help them, I got them 
help at sduMl, their teacher, I talked to their teacher, their guidance teacher and I 
helped my children. And I just thank God that that was diere for diem as it wasn't there 
for me in my hometown. And I Just felt contfortable goin' to die teachers tellin ' diem 
you know my problem here at home that I couldn't help my child. So can't you all help 
them? And I he^>ed diem you know to my best of knowledge duu I could at home. 
That's what I did. I even had friends to help my children. O.K. and <^er I remarried, 
dteir stepdad helped diem a great deal 'cause hie was real smart. 

Toni has finished high school and enrolled at a local community coU^e. Toni's attempt 
at higher education, however, met some problems this M semester. 

But my daughter, she's 19, graduated from school and everything, goes to Pellis0pi 
State, she's doin' real good in reading and spelling. My daughter she's goes to^ 
PeUissippi but it hurt my heart duu she failed her English and math. She 's not good in 
math. So die gram will not pay you know far your schooling if you fail So now she 's 
gonna have to work to pay for diat and make up diat grade. And then the gram will 
continue c^r she makes that on her own. 

Benny, Lisa's 15 year old son, does well in school in spite of being a slow reader. 

And [Bemty] he's a little slow in his spellin' stuff and reading but he's a whiz in math. I 
mean 'cause he's always been up on time, up early, get off to school ever since he was 
kindergarten. And he's smart at a lot cf things, electronics and he work with that real 
good. And I dunk duu calls for math too. But he's good in Ms math. But he's doin' 
good in school. He alwcys passed, made A's and B's and he made aDdiis past, no last 
week, and he was just like destroyed by makin' a D because he never made a Din 
school So maybe it'll make him strive more to do better, study harder. 'Cause as I, you 
get high school it get kinda hard. 

Lisa hopes both her children will be able to finish college. 

/ have encouraged my daughter to better fierselfto die utmost, much better dum her 
mom, and my son because if you ever marry a young lady you will be provider of that 
family and shot means you've gotta earn more dum minimum wage. And so diey're bodi 
determined to go to college. 
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CIVIC AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Lisa is very serious about her responsibilities as a voter. She doesn't let her poor 
reading skills keep her from being informed. She relies on the media, her church, and 
friends to keep her informed on issues and candidates. 

/ registered to vote and I try to get there every chance I can to vote. Uh, ifVm not, you 
know, keeping up with the person on TV, taUdng with someone about the candidate bein* 
a pretty good person to vote for, it's like, I don't know who to vote for you know. So I 
kUula go along with the paperwork from church, or a neighbor or a friend that is into it 
more so than ntyself, and they give me some advice on it and vote for that person. 

Lisa also depends on media, church and friends to Icam about national issues. 

Sometimes I pay attention to my phone bill They have a thing that come in to your 
telephone biU Uuu tells you things that happenin\ And television and our church and 
different churches when I visit churches too. I find out about local events and what have 
you. Radio stations. Gospel stations tell me about events or other stations that I may 
listen to. And friends, diey tell me about some of the events that's going on. 

The Church 

The church plays a very important role in Lisa's life. When I asked her what role the 
church plays in hst life she said: 

It has brought me a long way where I have strayed from, cfier I had left Mississippi and 
moved here and stayed to myself a great deal. I didn't know anybody in this town. And 
<4ter I wemfrom church to church and then made Rogers my church home. And started 
singing in the church choir. It brought back a lot of memory of me being' home singing 
in the choir and doin' things in the neighborhood. And it has let me kruiw how much I 
have kinda let life pass me by. 

When Lisa talked about her old neighborhood and her former neighbors, church was a 
big part of how she evaluated the neighborhood and her relationships with neighbors. 

And the neighbors are all nice that live there. They, more, everybody wem to church but 
they didn't go to church as often as I would go or the elderly lady, which I call Mama 
Class, lived across the street from me. But more so Christian people lived in the 
neighborhood. 

I stay in touch witn them, especially Mama Class...And she invites me to their women's 
day program and I participate in that at dieir church. I, if we have revival gain* on at 
our church, I invite them to my church, sometime, my neighbor wouldn't make it but 
Mama Class would and I would make it more so to her church too. 
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Lisa also uses her Christian faith in dealing with her new neighbors. 

/ don't socialize with 'em and if I do I'd preach to 'em so much about the Lord until they 
kinda keep their distance from me. 

And the people who live downstairs, I try to pray for them because Oiey have a alcohol 
problem and I pray for me too became I feel that I am very prejudiced now against 
people that drink. 

Lisa's social life also seems to revolve around her church affiliation. 

And I have gir^riends that go to my church. We socialize and cook out together in 
summer months and we have Thanksgiving and Christmas things together and our 
children and ifanything's going on in the town like at the World's Fair Site, they're 
havin' these fireworks or whatever, we participate in those, and parades, go up to the 
mountains sometimes, to the dogwood, the leaves and things, or just go shoppin'for 
some tennis shoes or somethin' that may be less there than here. I try to be active in 
dealin' with people, prayin' and have you. 

When Lisa's second husband became an alcoholic, she again drew on her fidth. Whether 
not Lisa would take her second husband back rests on his religious conversion. 

So he's Imn' with her and I'mjust still in Umbo about. I know and feel in my heart I'd 
never go back to him unless he cleans hisself inside out in the name of Jesus and with 
that drinking problem he has. 

Although things have been difficult for Lisa, her Christian faith helps her to persevere. 

And it kinda worried me sometimes when things go down for you like. Lord will I really 
end up like this but if I have faith in you like you say I do, no I won't. So I'm just 
strivin 'for it each cmd every day. 
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THE COMMUNITY 
Hie Trailer Park 

'Trailer paries like these are all over town. They appear overnight and become a sore, ' 
said Jorge, the HEP coordinator who introduced me to Maxia. He was driving me to her 
house because he was a£raid I would never find it The a^jpointment for the interview had 
been set for his classroom, but Marfia had called that morning to say she had no 
transportation. She invited me to come to her house instead. 

Maria's trailer looked recently painted in bright yellow and brown. An old-looking blue 
VW van was parked by the porch. Bdiind the van was a large car with the front two doors 
opened. We parioed by the van and approached the car parked behind. Antonio, one of 
Mariia's three sons, greeted us. Jorge asked dboat the car and he explained he had taken the 
seats out to change the car's carpet A young boy opened, ttie trailer door and stood there 
watching until Maxfz came to the door and invited us in. Since Jorge had to return to the 
G)mmunity Collie, I went inside with Maria and her grandson. 

The trailer looked small from the outside but it seemed larger once we went in. Although 
Antonio was woridng outside and had some tools and two beer cans by the car, the porch 
was clean and tidy. Maria qwlogized for "the mess" but I did not see any. The room we 
entered ctmsisted of a narrow area that seemed to serve as living room, dLiing room and 
kitchen. It looked lived in but not messy. A small sofa lined one side of the living room 
area, a two-shelved bookca^ with a TV and a VCR, the ogpoatt side. Mariia got a and 
cleaned a small round t^le that served as the dining area. We sat at that table across firom 
the kitchen. 

Maria lives in the trailer with her two sons and youngest daughter. The oldest daughter 
and her two children live somewhere else in the same town. Her oldest son lives with his 
father in Texas. Maria takes care of the two grandchildren while the daughter is at work. 

Valley View, North Carolina 

Valley View, along with most of Western North Carolina, was originally the land of the 
Cherokee. The town traces its b^innings to 1787 when the first white settlers arrived in the 
area. The land is very fertile and the town is surrounded by apple groves and produce 
forms. Nestled against the Smoky Mountains and surrounded by numerous lakes. Valley 
View town government is very interested in attracting tourists but fanning is still the main 
source of income for its residents. A recent survey by the Department of Labor reported 350 
apple and 250 vegetable growers in the four counties surrounding Valley View. These 
growers dqpend on the availability of farm workers to harvest their produce. 

Main Street is Valley View's business and commercial area. The street was recently 
renovated by adding a brick sidewalk and planting trees along both sides. Antiques and curio 
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by Loida Velazquez 

Marta Reyes is a forty-one year old Latino migrant worker. She mhis bom in Mercedes, 
Texas, a small town near the border with Mexico. For the last twenty-seven years she 
has traveled along the Easum migrant stream looking for a better life for herself and 
her five children. Maria l^ school before completing sixth grade but her English 
reading skiUs test at the third grade level Her preferred language is Spanish, although 
she is not literate in Spanish, During the time if the interview Maria was a resident of 
Valley View, a small town in North Carolina with a growing migrant community, and 
was enrolled in a high school equivalency program (HEP) for migrant workers. 

MARIA REYES 

Yo trabaji en los campos en Ohio cuando me casi con mi esposo. He piscado tomates y 
cotton en Arizona. En Qdifomia trabajamos en un packing house, en Chicago trabaji 
en un plastic plant, en Oklahoma trabaji enundry cleaners, en Florida he piscado 
oranges. He vivido en Dallas, en Abilene, en Fort Worth. Este es el estado que me 
gusta mds y este pueblo. Yo nunca he vivido en un sitio que me guste mds. Me gustarki 
quedarme aqui. 

p worked the fields in Ohio when I first got married with my husband. I have picked 
tomatoes and cotton in Arizona. In California we woiked in a paddiig house, in Chicago 
I worked in a plastic plant, in Oklahoma I worked in a dry cleaners, in Florida I picked 
oranges. I have lived in Dallas, in Abilene, in Fom Worth. This is the stau I like the 
most and this town. I have never lived in a place I liked more. I would like u> stay 
here.] 

Maxxa is less than five feet tall. She has worked haid all her life and it shows. Life as a 
mignuit means getdng up before sunhse and woridng under the broiling sun until you are too 
exhausted to continue. You have to stoop and crawl to pick the crop, eat a fast lunch firom a 
truck parked in the middle of the field, Uve in cramped and substandard housing, and move 
often to find work. For the last five years Maria has worioed die fields in Florida during the 
winter and picked apples in North Carolina during the Fall. 

My first contact widi this family came through Tito, a High School Equivalency 
Program (HEP) graduate I interviewed for my research on dropouts and the culture of 
migrancy. At a certain p(rint during that interview Tito said: 

'My father is not like my mother, he even went to college for two years'. 

He did not seem ashamed by his modier's illiteracy, he was just stating a hct. He later 
sounded proud when he told me he was the only child in his family who finished high school 
requirements (by passing the GED test) and this had motivated his mother to enroll in HEP. 
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stores attract vacationers visiting (he Smoky Mountains and give life to the town. North of 
Main Street is the town's residential area. Most of the houses axe surrounded by tall trees 
and well-cared for gardens. South of Main Street are two large car dealerships. To the 
south of the car dealerships axe several trailer parks. Some of the farmers provide housing 
for the migrant workers within the fisrms, but most, like Maria, live in the trailer areas. 

Migrants in the United States 

For die purpose of this profile, migrant woricers are defined as those persons who are 
agricultural laborers and who travd within the geographical boundaries of the continental 
United States and Canada. Nfigrant workers move along three identifiable streams: the 
Eastern stream, die Mid-Continent stream and die West Coast stream^. The Eastern stream 
is made up of Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans, Anglos, Canadian Indians and Aflrican 
Americans. The stream flows up and down die region east of die Appalachian Mountains. 
The mid-omtinent stream traces die Mississippi River basin. This group is primarily 
composed of Mexicans, Mexican-Americans, African Americans and most recendy 
Vietnamese and Cambodians. These migrants move in all directions to and from regions in 
Texas. The West Coast stream is die largest migrant movement extending from California 
and Arizona to Oregon and Washington. This stream is comprised primarily of documented 
and undocumented Mexicans, Central American, Vietnamese, Filipino and odier Western 
Padiic immigrants. ^ 

Mexican-American migrants are predominandy finom Texas, Arizona, New Mexico and 
California. Undocumented nugrants, recendy axrived from Nfexico, are incorporated daily 
into the families of Mexican-American migrants moving dixough die streams. 

Migrant groups di3er in social and educational backgrounds. While many Mexican- 
American migrants have some knowledge of English, others axe not literate in any 
language*. For some, illiteracy is a result of dieir social and economic status; for odiers, 
the result of die disruption in education caused by die frequent moves. Other reasons for 
illiteracy include coming from countries with a strong oral tradition of language learning or 
from cidtures possessing no written language (like Haiti, Khmer and Hmong). 

The social and educational background of migrants results in education-related problems 
for their children. Ignorance of die school system, difficulties in learning the language and 



* J. B. Kinf-Stoopt, Migrant Education: T ftrhint *\n ^TB^flg ObtTi (Bloooiingtoa, Indiua: Phi Delta 
Kappa Educatiooal Fonndatioo, 1989.) 



• J.O. Prawitt Diaz at al.. The EfBscti of Mjfntim ffli QaMm', A" ^^TftfTTT^ig {{""^Y (SUta CoUega, PA: 
Ceotro da Etfudioa Sobra la Migncioa, 1990). 
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problems adjusting to the community environment are but a few of the reasons why many 
migiant children drop out of school. Many migrant children make a conscious and deliberate 
choice when they drop out to join their parents <hi the migrant stream and become an added 
source of family income. 



LIFE HISTORY 



Maria is the fifth of nine children bom to a first generadcn Mexican-American family. 
Her father was a hard working migrant laborer who became a crew leader. He would 
contract to bring a s^ number of migrant worifiers from Mexico for farm owners from as far 
as Nfichigan and Ohio. As with most migrant families, farm woric was a family af£ur that 
involved not only her fatinex but her modier and all the children. During harvest time the 
whole family migrated Nortti or East along the migrant streams. Mariia started working the 
fields at a young age. MarCa*s parents were children of migrants who dropped out of school 
to help their parents and became m^rants themselves. 

My father went u> eight grade and my mother went less. . . / think she went to seventh. 

Mi apd era contratista, trayia gente para los trabqos. 
(My papa was a contractor: he brought people to work.] 

Mar£a*s ;parents spoVz Spanish at home. She lived in a Hispanic neighborhood where 
everybody qwke Spanish. When asked in what language she preferred to condua the 
intendew she chose Spanish, yet she went to a school where everything was taught in 
English.^ 

/ was thirteen when I first got married and fourteen when my first child was bom. 

Marfa divorced the faither of her five children eight years ago. Although he had a high 
school diploma and two years of collie, the couple became migrant workers too when he 
was unable to find another tind of woric Maria kept the children after die divorce and 
joined the Eastern migrant stream following a boyfriend who is a crew leader. This new 
relationship lasted six years. The day we first met she told me they had broken up the day 
before because he physically abused her. A tattoo spelling his name covered each knuckle of 
the fingers on her left hand. They were visible the diy we met but were covered by rings 
during our second interview. 



^ Maria dwaa to conduct tba intarvicws in Spaniih bacauaa it is ifaa laoguaie dia uaaa ia <laily com m i miraf ion 
with hw w ina, fitiaada aad Mkfw mifnat wofkan. Sha uaea a (om of Spaauh fiiU of aaglidsaa. For 
axaaipU, iba aayt 'Apa' for 'papa' (fittfaar); 'Dobotroa* for 'aoaotros* (us); 'writiaar* for 'aacribir* (to writs): 
'piacar' for 'racogar' (to pick). 
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Maiia attended school on a regular basis until she was in the third grade. Although she 
later continued until the sixth grade, she says her education stopped at the third grade. 

/ wem only to sixth but you can say I went only to third grade because / couldn't 

attend for several years. When / went back I was older than the other children and at 
that time they would promote you because you were too old for the grade not because 
you had learned as titey do now. 

Her memory is vague about those years that she missed school. She talks about an 
illness that paralyzed her £ace temporarily and about going to the fields with her parents. 

/ oniy went to school when we were Jt home in Mercedes. I missed school so often that 
by then / was too old for school.., I was about twelve when I dropped out of school. 

From her school years Maria (xily remembers the stricmess of the classroom 
environment 

They were very stria, very demanding, tiiey would raise their voices [the teachers] and 
you would tremble. They did not have patience with the children. Everybody would 
behave because scared of the teachers. . 

As in most small towns, the teachers were community residents who taught in the same 
school ail their professional lives* 

The one I remember best is the one yvho taught all the children in my family from my 
oldest brother to the youngest. The teachers in that school taught in the same school all 
their lives. When I went to first grade my brother was twenty-two and his first grade 
teacher was my first grade teacher. 

Maria herself made the decision to drop out of school. She talks atout dropping out as 
something that had little to do with the school or her parents. 

It was my decision but my parents did not oppose it because by then my father was very 
ill and could not work the fields anymore. I was expeaed to assist my mother and help 
her with the fruit stand my father had by then. 

The reasons Marl^ gives for dropping out are consistent with the reasons given by other 
migruit dropouts. Although Maria talks about illnesses that kept her from attending school, 
she also mentions that she did not attend school while her fiunily went to work the fields in 
out^f-state farms. These trips up the Mid*Continent and Eastern streams normally take 
three to five months. Most migrant parents take the children along and they might or might 
not attend school while away from their home base. 
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Adult Education 

The records at the Ifigh School Equivalency Program (HEP) show Maria's reading skill 
is at the third grade level. They used the English version of the Test of Adult Basic 
Education (TABE), to determine vocabulary and reading comprdiension skills. The Spanish 
version was not used because, although Spanish is Maria's preferred communication 
language, she cannot read or write in Spanish. Her spoken English is good enough to 
£acilitate communication outside her Ifiipanic circle of friends and relatives, but she 
recognizes a deficiency in reading and spelling. 

Idon'tkmwhawtoreadandthatisy^Iamgoingta I like 

math and I can doit but I have a problem with reading and even with math when it is a 
word problem. 

In addition to attending classes in the HEP program, Maria attends an ESL literacy 
class, and a JTPA work experience program. 

LITERACY IN EVERYDAY UFE 

Lack of reading vocabulary and comprehension skills affect Maria's daily interactions 
but does not paralyze her. 

YeSf that is something I have problems with 0Uing out forms and applications), for 
example, you have to report changes in income within five days ... / don't put the 
ii^rmation in the right place because they always have to ask me again ... so I ask the 
person who is helping me to do it for me. 

When Maria goes to the Migrant Clinic she makes sure the doctors, nurses and technicians 
explain clearly to her the tests and medicines prescribed. She cannot follow the instructions 
of a sewing pattern but she uses a sewing machine to sew her dresses. She is concerned 
about retaking die driver's test but she has traveled from Florida to Texas driving by herself* 

The techniques Mariia has developed to deal with her reading and writing limitations are 
assisted by *a good head for numbers" and *a good memory*. About grocery shopping she 
says: 

No, I never look at the ingredients. I have to stretch my money and I buy only what I 
can stretch....! go by myse^ because I know how much money I have and as I select the 
items I add in my mind the amount. If I take someone with me they will distraa me with 
conversation. 



She has also developed a network of people who assist her to read and understand 
important documents. 
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When I get mail I try to read it. If I cannot understand it or it has too many words I 
can't understand, I don't leave the letter out of my sight. I take it to people I trust... 
and they will explain it for me. 

Although Mairfa has migrated back and forth from Florida to Valley View for the past 
five years and admits that her involvement with the local community is very limited, the 
network of people who assist her with reading is well developed and stable. They are people 
familiar with the plight of migrants and who are in one way or another involved with the 
local migrant community. 

TECHNOLOGY IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

Maria has learned to interact with modem technology by developing a support network 
and by sharpening her ability to retain information. She is not afraid to ask for assistance 
and is not intimidated by the instruments of technology. 

...That is something I have, I am not ceroid cf things like that (power tools and 
machines). All I need is someone to explain to me how and I will learn and be able to 
doit. I have yet to find something that I couU say I have tried and could not do. 

A VCR and a microwave are the most sofrtiisticated s^iiances in Maria's trailer. The 
microwave is used to warm food only and the VCR is used by her children. 

LITERACY AND TECHNOLOGY AT WORK 

Working die fields does not require any roding or writing. Most migrants are paid in 
cash at the end of the woridng day and will work without a contractual agreement Between 
migrant trips Maria worked at jobs where the need for literacy was minimal: ironing at a dry 
cleaners, asimbly work at a plastic plant and canning at a packing plant. 

Two months ago Mar£a enrolled at the High School Equivalency Program for migirant 
and seasonal &rm workers. As part of the program Maria was assigned to do work- 
experience at the local Employment Office. She received training to work as a recepdonist. 
Her job is to greet the clients as they come in and assign them to the available counselor. 
Maria is very grateful for the opportunity to learn to use a computer at her work-experience 
placement. 

Maria's low reading skills have forced her to develop other ways to deal widi the 
reading and writing demands of her environment She is not afraid of asking for assistance 
and relies heavily on her memory to learo job routines. 

/ have been assigned to do work-€xperieiu:e at the Employment Office. The way I have 
done it is by memofy. I ha^ a very good memory. I had never used a computer but 
Vickie, the supervisor, is teaching me. It is not difficult, everything comes out as in a 
sheet of paper. All questions have a blank... Most of the things I learn are memorized 
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... If things are explained to me clearly I learn them. I just run them over in my mind 
(until I learn them). 

Taking phone messages at work and spelling nanies a« Maria's hardest everyday tasks. 

Viat is new for me. I never write Utters but now at the work-experience training I have 
to write became the su^f leaves me to answer the phones while they go for lunch and 
that is when we get a lot of calls. ..and I have to write (the phone messages) and it s 
very hard fbr me because I don 't know how to spell 

Besides memorizing, Maria has developed odwr techniques to deal with the lack of 
spelling skills. 

I ymteU as good as I can and make sure to get the name of Oie person who caUs. task 
them to spea the name very shwly so that I make swre I have spelled it correafy^ Iwke 
their phone number and the message and <^r they hang I rewnte a cat^. Ifl 
don't know how to speU a word, I look w see I can identify U in some of the boob 
Oteygaveme. Once I find a word, I memorize U and when another caU comes m with a 

similar request I am able to do it then. 

The work-experience supervisor showed Maria how to use the computer to retrieve 
information on the clients. Maria explained to me in careful details the steps needed to 

retrieve information: 

When people come in I greet them politely and ask if I can help them and they will teU 
me 'I am looking for a job ' and the type of work and I ask for the soaal security 
number and! write U in the computer and hit 'Enter' and U wiU give me aU the 
ijdbrmation on that person: where they Uve and what kind of work they are looking for. 
Every job is coded by numbers and if I want to know what the number stands for I emer 

'D' hit 'Enter' again and the number and it wiU teU me the type of job ute person is 
looking far and I enter 'O' and 'A' and the original ir^rmation returns. If aU they 
want is irdbrmation on what we have, I send them to use the other computers by the 
MfoJl If they find something they WiU give me Ote number and I find their name in the 

computer and I enter a key and the computer wiU make a copy for that person, then I 
will take U and put U inside a box. I have to check U) see if they are veterans and put 

those apart JromOie ones who come to claim. Those wiU be placed in another place. I 

have to check all those things before storing the papers. 

Maria's memory skills and her eagerness to learn seems to ingratiate her with her 
employers. She quickly memorizes the woric routines and impresses them with hard work 
and good attendance. 

She has me doing almost everything. She sometimes leaves and I stay by myself [at the 

JTPA work-experience]. • ^ , ,1,^ 

In the last job I had I was the best and fastest worker and my supervisor soul I was the 

best hand he had... He was the one who told me *you have a good head, you are a 

"^'^•^""'^^'"""""g; BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Maria Reyes 



In some ways Maria is different from the typical migrant worker for whom field work is 
the only available job. She has worked at a dry cleaners, done assembly line work, served 
as a nurses aide at a nursing home, and assisted a mechanic at a repui shop. When asked 
how did slie learn to do those things she answered: 'People would explain it to me and I 
would listen carefully. ' 

i'AMILY LITERACY 

Only one of Maria's five children is still in school. Her youngest daughter is in fourth 
grade. The other four children dropped out of school before completing high school 
requirements, although ^e now has a GED. 

While Mariia's former husband was still part of the £unily, he read to the children and 
helped them with homework. 

Their father finished high school and went to a college for two years and he did most of 
the reading. He used to read to me too. He helped me to understand things before we 
got divorced. 

Helping her only child left in school seems to be Maria's greatest concern. 

I try to help my daughter with her school assignments* ^hat I hate the most is Social 
Studies but I try to help her by carefully reading a paragraph and trying to find the 
answer to the questions. We read together and try to find the answers together. I don't 
know ^they are the correa answers but we try. 

She is very concerned about her youngest daughter and seems to blame herself for the 
other children's school Mures. 

hfy oldest son never finished. He had completed eleventh grade and attended twelfth 
grade for a few months and he dropped out. It made me mad. Then came Tito and did 
the same. I know it was my fault, because I would take them out of school to take them 
with me to Florida and Aey would miss school for a while and they started to get 
behind, 

... Sometimes I think it was my fault that she [my older daughter] left to get married 
because she was very private and quiet. She had a good head for school like her father, 
but I could not stop her. 

COMNfUNTTY IN MARIA*S WORLD 

Migrants live in isolation even when they are surrounded by people. They move often 
and their involvement with the local community is limited and casual. Maria's experience is 
no different She has lived in Valley View on five different occasions but her circle of 
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friends is limited to the other Hispanics living in the community and to the people working 
for agencies and programs to help migrants. They form her helping network and are her 
only contact within the community. She has never voted in local or national elections but 
would like to: 

No, I havi never voted because I don't know how to doit, but I would like to, I never 
know who the candidates are or anything, but it is something I would like to learn. 

When asked if she was involved with any local organization she answered: 'No, I am 
Catholic and atund mass but that's all'. 

During her interviews Maria expressed interest in making Valley View her home but 
three weeks after our last meeting I learned that she was back widi her boyMend and had left 
with him to go to Florida for the winter harvest She left her youngest daughter with 
relatives in Valley View, so that she can continue in school. It seems doubtful Mark will 
return to the HEP program or the work-experience at the Employment Office. 

At the same time Maria's newfound interest in education filled her with hope for the 
future. She is fiudnated by computers and carefuUy described the steps she took to learn 
how to use diem. She sees learning how to read and write, not otdy as the means for 
personal liberation, but as the way to fulfill her desire to help others. 

I see people who read and read and I want to be one qf those people, I want to be able 
to take a book and not be ashamed. Because I want to be able to open a book and be 
able to understand it, I am die kind cf person who sees someone witA a problem and 
wants to help that person. I want to be able to help others and if I know how to read 
and write well, I will be able to help others. That is what I want to do, I tell myself if I 
try hard I will be able to do it. 
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APPALACHIAN PROFILES: OVERVIEW 



These Appalachian profiles contain powerful images of people's lives: 

o Tom's ambition to move 19 in the world to be a sharecropper - a role that many 
would think at the bottom of the labor market 

o Maria with her boyfiriend's name tattooed on the knuckles of her hand, a symbol 
of permanence in her world which is constantly on the move. 

o Marcy's children often going tjo bed with their shoes on, ready for her to take 
them away if her husband came home drunk and abusive. 

o Yuvette fretdng over being able to keq> up the payments on her couch and chair, 
little enough to ask for in twentieth century America. 

o Les working, working, working, to take care of the many people he calls family. 

o Lisa losing her house to the dd)ts of an alcoholic husband, living across the street 
from drug dealers but working in an upscale department store. 

The images stay with those of us for whom life is less marginal. The profiles paint a 
different picture of adults who have low literacy skills from conventional "wisdom" about 
' illiteracy. These are not feckless, helpless individuals who are a drain on public resources. 
They value education, care about their children's futures, work hard. They are thoroughly 
decent people who are doing their best with what has been dealt out to them. 

But their lives are on the edge. Most of us these days are one major illness away from 
economic crisis. These people are even closer the loss of a part-time job, a large repair 
bill, a child's illness, especially divor^ - any of these can destroy the fragile security they 
have tried to build up. In the lives of poor and working people, literacy is only one factor in 
a complex inter-relationship of social and economic factors. 

In this overview we summarize the role of and interactions between literacy and 
technology in the everyday lives of this group of people. Following the six major research 
questions of the study*, we examine their use of literacy and technology, and the impacts of 
technology in expanding or diminishing literacy demands. We look at their expectations and 
beliefs about literacy and technology, and how they see the demands placed on them by their 
social and personal contexts. We outline the barriers and incentives thsy identify to 
furthering their own literacy skills. Finally we describe how literacy impacts on their social 
relationships. 



Uatai in tb* Inttoducdott, p.3 and in the text tfait foUows, shown in italics at the beginning of sections. 
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EVERYDAY USES OF LITERACY & TECHNOLOGY 

Those of us who read fluently often assume that people with limited Uteracy skills do 
little reading in their everyday lives. We also assume that their use of technology is affected 
by their literary limitations. Deprived of the capacity to read manuals or instruction 
booklets, how could anyone master new technology like computers or VCRs? 

In feet, litde existing research documents just what people with low Uteracy do read and 
write in their daily lives. Our profiles show that everyone reads some in both their home 
and woric domains. 

These profiles also shed light on the previously unknown issue of technology use by 
adults with low Uteracy skills. The profiles show that Uteracy Umitations do not seem to 
significantly affect technology use. The people we profiled make Umited use of new 
technology (Uke VCRs, computers) but this seems primarily because of their low incomes. 
Limited Uteracy seems neither to have diminished nor expanded their technology use. 

Literacy • What do People Read? 

1. How do peopU use Uteracy in their daify lives? What literacy practices are 
employed by adults of different backgrounds and life experiences in their homes, 
workplaces and communities? 

What do people nad in their everyday Uves? The Uteracy skills among the people we 
profiled vary quite widely, and so do the kinds of texts they encounter and read. But the 
more fluent readers were not always those who read most. In every domain of their Uves - 
home, work, community - everyone we interviewed did some reading, and each used 
reading in several ways. Table 1 summarizes the text materials which each person reported 
reading, as weU as the technology they said they use. This table is probably not an 
exhaustive Ust, particularly for those who read a lot, but indicates the kinds of things people 
remember and report when asked. 

At home in their femilies the uses of Uteracy were similar for everyone. All had 
children in school and did some reading related to their children's schooUng. For Tom this 
was Umited to papers his son brings home from kindergarten while others also read the 
various forms and communications from the schools. Everyone had some financial reading, 
but it was rather Umited in evesy case - paychecks, prices, money orders, catalogs, bUls. 
These people do not do much compUcated financial reading. They don't invest, have sayings 
accounts or usuaUy checking accounts. They do have to deal with the paperwork of various 
bureaucracies - the schools, the welfare system, housing programs, medical bills, adult 
education programs. Almost everyone reads in connection with shopping and consuming. 
This may be very Umited, as for Tom, whose instrumental reading is mainly confined to 
brands of pop and candy ban. It may be quite extensive, as for Yuvette, who read the 
manual for her programmable telephone. 
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TABLE 1. A SELECTION OF LITERACY AND TECHNOLOGY VSES IN EVERYDAY LIFE 





LITERACY USES 


TECHNOLOGY USES 


TOM 


OuldreB's boofci 

Food labels • candy baft, soda pop 

Lecten from wife 

Routine bills 

Oiiki^s school papers 

Prices in aloces 

Roed si|ns 

BiUe 


Farm equipment * tractor, chain saw, 

loaderi 

Televisiott 

Stereo 


MARCY 


NewspapecSt Tnie Stofv. tahloiii^ BffirifT'l 

]2usat 

Giocety lists, stoce signs, prices 
Msil order catalogs 
Biitbday cards, letten to sister 
Money ordets 
Food ingredients 

Brocbnris froea Healdi Dept, docton 
Matarials firom Ntose's Aide cowse 
Bible 

Medkine labds 

Papers fipon son*s school 


Satellite dish 

Tdevisiott 

Intercom 

Mother's pacemaker monitor 



YirVETTE 


Menu at restauiant where ^ woriced 
Customeis' bills 

Papers from Head Start, child^s homeworic 
Bills, Forms 
Bus schedule 
GEDcIsss maferiali 


Preregister at restaurant 
Programmable telephone 
Tape recorder 
VCR 

Calculator 
Remote control TV 


LES 


Time cards from woric 

Nsmes and addrosaea of jobs 

Some woric .vords • *fiise,* "kitchen" 

Cartoons snd comk books 

Phonebook 

Paycheck 

Bowling league acorn caids 


Tractor, frrm machinery 
Mechanics of cars and trucks 
Electrical woric * wiring etc. 
Nintendo 
Microwave 

TV with remote control 
CaUeTV 


USA 


Forms, labela from her woric 

Bfochuiea^ fliers from church, Sunday School 

Fliers, bills 

Prices in siofes 

Directions for assembling toys etc« 

Dictionaiy, maps 

Btbie 

Newipaper, classified ads 

Children's books, library books for pleasure 


TV with remote control 

Stereo 

VCR 

Microwave 
Electne organ 


MARIA 


Soon mail, forms, bills 
Child^s school work 
Phone massagea 


TV, VCR 
Mksowave 

Power toola A machineiy 
Computer at woric 
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Only three of the nix report reading something for entertainment, but reading ability does 
not seem to be the detemining fector. Yuvette, who is one of the more skilled readers in 
this group, does not read for pleasure or much at all, while Les with very limited reading 
enjoys the fimnies and comic books. 

Most report some reading in their work, but it is quite limited. Tom probably does the 
least, only incidental reading of names of machinery or seed. The rest write names and 
addressee or read menus or labels, but none mentioned reading reports or manuals, and they 
learned their jobs by watching and experience, not reading. 

Reading which relates to their community or to the broader world - church, other 
organizations, poUtics and news - is also fiairly limited for everyone. Only Marcy regularly 
reads local newspapers, only Lisa regulariy attends church and reads bulletins and Sunday 
School lessons, (mly Les is part of regular recreational group which involves some literacy. 

Some people are clearly much more limited in their literacy use than others. Marcy and 
Lisa read quite broadly, while Yuvette, Les and Maxia have only a few uses for their 
reading. The uses of writing by the people we profiled are mudi more limited than their 
uses of reading. Few send notes to school, or write messages; send letters and greeting 
cards to others; or make grocery lists, write bown {rfione numbers. 

In their overall reading patterns especially, and to a lesser extent in their uses of writing, 
the people we profiled look much like the rest of us. They use text for a variety of 
purposes, and have found ways to deal with literacy demands of their daily lives which they 
cannot meet. It is worth noting again that, within this group, literacy usage is not 
consistenUy related to literacy skill. Marcy has some of the highest literacy skills of the 
group and makes quite extensive use of reading and writing. Yuvette also has higher literary 
skills, but reads littie. 

Nor is schooUng closely related to literary skill. Both Lisa and Les have a high school 
diploma but quite low skills. Marcy and Yuvette did not graduate but seem to have quite 
high literacy skills. This lack of equivalence between schooling and Uteracy is .ilso indicated 
nationally in data about GED candidates. A recent study* shows that in 1989, 83.8 percent 
of GED candidates reported studying for the test (eitiier through classes, TV or on their 
own), an average of 30.5 hours. This is not enough time to make substantial gains in 
reading levels. It suggests that many GED candidates speai a minimal amount of time 
piqjaring for the test, and were, in effect, walking around without a high school diploma but 
witii quite high literacy skills. Sinulariy a substantial number of high school graduates have 
quite low literacy skills, like Les and Lisa. 



'Americao Council ob Educadoo, GED Prefilea: Adulta in TruMitioa. No. 1. Sep. 1990, p.2 
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Technology - What do Ftople Use in Everyday Life? 

2. Ha¥f do tedmoU)gies odter than Uurac^ 
these adults' everyday lives? 

As we examine the relationship of literacy and technology in these people's lives, we see 
few ways that technology either substitutes for literacy, or demands increased literacy. Their 
use of technology is somewhat limited, but access does not seem limited primarily by lack of 
literacy. All had some consumer electronics, if only a television and stereo. Most also had 
used, if not owned, a VCR, a microwave, video games, remote control devices. Tom, 
Maria, and Les said they could operate equipment or power tools. But none seemed to use 
automated teller machines or computerized informadon systems (like card catalogs). And 
their experience with computers was minimal. Only Maria and Yuvette had used computers 
at woric in a very limited way. Les and Lisa expressed discomfort with computers. Marcy 
and Tom did not ever seem to have been in a situatim where they had come into contact 
with computers. 

However, for the most part, literacy does not seem to be the major factor limiting 
people's use of such technology as they have access to. Far more important is income: 
many of those we interviewed simply could not afford VCRs, microwaves, computer games 
and the other technological tracings of our age. The use of automated telling machines m 
banks becomes irrelevant to those who live in a cash*based economy, widi no bank account* 

But if these adults are not participating fully in the computer revolution, several have 
experienced anodier revolution in technology use in their lives. Some of the people we 
profiled, altiiough not very old, have moved in their lifetimes from an essentially nineteenth 
century agrarian world into an industrialized one. Marcy grew up, as she says, "back in the 
sticks. " No TV, an old battery radio, wood stove, carrying water from the spring. Lisa and 
Maria grew up in similar rural situations. 

The technology in Tom's present life seems littie different from that Marcy describes for 
her childhood. The stove is electric, a TV and refirigerator have been added, but there is still 
no inside water, no bathroom, no car. But the absence of new technology in Tom's life says 
more about his poverty than his lack of literacy. Others in rural areas, like Marcy in her 
later years, master VCRs, satellite dishes, microwave ovens and remote controls as readily as 
do their urban kin. Maccy's limited literacy skills did not prevent her from learning to use 
the satellite dish (although, in a way familiar to us all, her children mastered it first). But 
lightning struck it^ there was no money to rq)lace it, so that was the end of tiiat technological 
innovation. 

Although literacy difficulties are not in themselves necessarily a major barrier to 
technology use, there may be specific barriers erected by linuted literacy. For example, 
Tom's limited literacy is a barrier to his use of a car, because he cannot get a driver's 
license. But on the whole, die adults we piofile have learned to operate most of the 
technology diey need or to which diey have access. 
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Technology may expand or diminish the role of literacy in everyday life, by heightening 
literacy dwnands or by substituting for literacy. For these six people, the technology to 
which they have access does not seem to place undue demands on their literacy abilities, or 
to be significaxitly limited by their literacy difficulties. As the next section describes, they 
also make only limited use of technology as a substitute for literacy. 

Literacy^ Tedmoiogy and Access tc &ifonnatioa 

A potentially important role of both literacy and technology in people's lives is as a 
source of information. TVs, radios, computers, telephones, VCRs, all enable people to gain 
information. So do books, newspapers, magazines, owner's manuals, food labels, 
prescription labels, maps and phone books. The people we interviewed varied in their 
capacity to use these sources of information, although for the most part their access to and 
use of print-based information was fairiy limited. There seems to be a pattern: those who 
desire information about news and current events lifllh read and watch news shows on TV. 
Those who are not interested in the way* of the world do neither. 

Although Les watches television, he does not watch the news, or listen to it on the radio, 
and the fanuly takes no newspapers or magazines. He has little interest in what's happening 
outside his own circle. He gets information he needs for his work and family chores by 
asking those who know, guessing and watching others. Tom reads little, has no newspapers 
or magazines in the house, and watches only a littie television ~ baseball or football games. 

Yuvette can read but doesn't care to. She watches the news occasionally on TV, but 
does not read newspapers. Like Les, she has no interest in current events. When she needs 
information (for example, in her work at Shackney's), her reading skills are adequate. 

In contrast, Marcy regularly reads the two local newspapers, a weekly tabloid and 
Reader's Digest. Her main interest in the newspapers is not in current world events but 
deaths, horoscopes and court cases. She watches the news on television, and around ±e time 
of the interviews had followed, like the rest of us, the Thomas hearings. 

Lisa too talked about these hearings and Anita Hill's testimony. Although her literacy 
skills are limited, Lisa has no problems witii getting the information she needs. She reads 
directions on things she buys, reads the news insert that comes with her phone bill and 
church bulletins. She uses a dictionary regularly to prepare for Sunday School lessons. She 
used a map of Knoxville and newspaper advertisements to find the apartment she now lives 
in, when she had to sell her house. Although there are few print materials in the home, if 
her children have a school assignment which involves research, she takes them to the library. 

Maria uses a variety of means to get information she needs. She is the best "plugged in" 
to a network of helping agencies of any of the people we profiled. If she receives mail she 
cannot read, she says, '/ don't leave the letter out cfmy sight. I take it to people I trust. ' 
The agency personnel she deals with are fiamiliar with the plight of migrants and involved in 
the migruit community. But Maria also has odier, more independent, ways of getting 
Q infbrmation, which are primarily oral. At the migrant health clinic she is careful to get the 
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doctors and nurses to explain to her clearly the tests and medicines prescribed. She 
memorizes much of what she needs to know, and for the rest, depends on an oral culture in 
whidi she asks ^people to exj^ain how things work, or what she needs to do. She is neither 
afraid to ask for htLp nor intimidated by technology. 

Information comes to the people we interviewed, like most of us, in a curious mixture of 
the modem (electronic media) and the archaic ("show me"). Most of them have telephones, 
and use the telephone to stay in touch with £unily (and since they say they do not write 
letters, the telephone functions as a substitute for literacy). Their use of electronic media 
may not be very dii^erent than for other Americans. Th^ do not seem to depend on 
television in any way. There was no reference to the use of tape recorders as a memory aid 
or for listening to "books" on tape. None appear to be aware diat their access to information 
is seriously limited by their literacy skills. And although we may perceive their access to 
and use of information to be rather narrow, it reflects the way they see and live thdr lives in 
relation to the outside world. 

ATTITUDES & EXPECTATIONS ABOUT LITERACY & TECHNOLOGY 

3. What cqxctations and beliefii do these adults hold about literacy and other 
technologies used for literacy? 

A common stereotype of the adult with limited literacy is of someone who hides his or 
her lack of literacy and at die same time does not value literacy and education, at least for 
their fimilies. There are internal contradictions in this stereotype - why hide something if 
you place no value on it? There is some indicatira among these six adults that the former 
may be true to some extent: several expressed dieir embarrassment about not being able to 
read well. There is no evidence that they do not value literacy and education - indeed there 
is a great deal of evidence to the contrary. 

The two men are the poorest readers and the two who expressed most embarrassment 
about not being able to read. Les was hesitant to apply for jobs which involved a written 
a{^licati(m. Tom has never gone back to take the driver's test after his first embarrassing 
Mure. T i^t too, talked about feeling bad at not being able to read the books she wanted 
and the firustzation she perceived in others when she asked for help. 

In contrast, neither Marcy who reads quite well except for some 'long MMjrds, ' nor 
Maria who reads pooriy, expressed any embaiiassment about their literacy limitations. If 
they need help reading, or more likely in writing, they ask for it from family or other 
helpers. In general it seems that their limited reading abilities or lack of high school diploma 
are perceived by all these people as problems, at least in terms of employment, but not as 
really debilitating facton in their lives. 
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TABLE 2. tEELINGS, ATTITUDES AND EXPECTATIONS ABOUT LITERACY 







TOM 


ff cacnrmnit towaid school «iid tetchavf htctxm he does noC feed well 
Confusioa about v^y he did not leem to teed 

Belief that he could have a better job, "carpenter work or aomethtng/ if he read 
better 

Deeiie to reed and bdief that be could leem if tau^ ri^t 
Eadwraiannit at iioc being able to read 

r^^tifiji^pr^ ia bciag able to leem firom others how to do thmga 


MARCY 


Soiaa aoMvaleoce about modem life ia geoeml* mobility* tdevistocit lack of hard 

work, people having it *too eesy* 

C<wfidfir^ in her ability to leem* ae ia Nune*a Aide claaa 


YUVEITE 


Blamee heraelf fix not graduating 

Beiievee diet a hi^ school diploma \vould help her get a better job, although vague 

about what that could be 

Parceivee no Hmitatinna from her literacy 

No pioUema with learning new technology 


LES 


Reeentmeot at berriera created by ladc of litacecy 
Dtacomfbft with reading 

At OM time embemawi to aak fix halp with reading, but no longer 
Heeitant to work with computers 

Belief that if he could reed more he could "better' himself 
. 


LISA 


Worry about making a mistake on coinputeriaDd caah register, fear of 'messmg up' 

Depreaaiottt frustratioa, embarraaaoieiit about not being able to read well 
But also positive fioelings ahiut her abili^ to organize and function her daily life, 
and support her childrea*s schooling 
Comfortable with home technology 


MARIA 


Confideoce ia her ability to learn 

Seee reeding and writing aa a meana to personal goala, to settle down in a town she 
likea, and to get a job helping othei^ 



In contrast to this peiception of thdr limited literacy being a problem in their lives, most 
of the people we profiled have confidence in thdr abili^ to leain practical skills, and have 
positive feelings about their abilities in everyday life. Tom knows he can learn firom others 
how to do things he needs. Lisa is proud of her ability to organize her budget and nm her 
household. These are people who do "function" well, and know it 



Value of Education 

All the people we profiled value education and literacy, perhaps having unrealistic 
expectations of the difference it could make in their own and their children's economic 
situations. In a va^^iety of ways they are working to promote their children's education: 
transferring their children to what they perceive to be better schools, looking over 
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schoolwork, helping with assignments, viating the schools, taking their children to the 
library. All of these parents not only love their children, they want them to have a better 
life, and they value educatioa because they see it as the key to that better life. 

When they examine dieir own educational histories, duee seem to understand why they 
read as diey do. Marcy and Maria bodi received limited schooling due to health problems 
and ecomxnic drcumstances. Yuvette puts primary blame on her own lack of interest in 
high school for her Mure to finish. The odier duee seem unceitain as to why dtey have such 
difficulty reading. They describe dtemsdves as 'slow.' They attended school, and both Les 
and Lisa graduated. But they did not learn to read beyond a very basic level and they don't 
understand why. 

Attitades toward Technology 

It is more difficult tt> determine any general expectations of the technologies which might 
be used for literacy since diey have such limited access. For die most part, die people we 
pfofiOed have few fears or apprdiensons about die tecfandogy diey have encountered or 
expect to encounter. Like N^ria, diey expect to be able to woric it out, even if it takes a 
while. 

Neither do diey seem to have expectations about how technology mpaca thai limited 
literskcy. Aldiou^ diey all watdi some television, and to stxne extent it provides information 
which might odierwise be obtained by reading, diey do not seem to perceive it as an 
alteraadve or substitute for literacy. Tliey seem comfortable widi technology as they have 
experienced it, but have litde sense about it transforming dieir wtxid. 

LITERACY pO^ANDS 

4. Are the perspectives and expeaaaons of those wiA limited literacy skills at variance 
with societal demands? Wiat are those demands and who is making Aem? 

In a print-based sodecy, almost everyone e xp er i e n ces some literacy demands which diey 
have difBculty meeting. It may be tax returns or warranty dee ds , scientific articles or 
medical recoids, but most of us are 'illiterue' in something. The people we profiled also 
identified literacy demands which diey have difficulty meeting (summarized in Table 3). 
However, diese literacy demands seem fiiiriy limited. In their everyday lives, neither 
extensive use nor extensive drmandt for literacy are made. 
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TABLES. LITERACY AND TECHNOLOGY DEMANDS WfflCH PRESENT 
DIFFICULTIES 





LITERACY DEMANDS 


TECHNOLOGY DEMANDS 


TOM 


HOME 
Bills ud mail 
Driver's maauai and test 
Newipeper 

dOIDD pSpCn AftUUA KuUOl 

Bible 
WORK 

Labds oa agriculture cbemicaU 




MARCY 


HOME 

Some childfeo*s school work 
Fonns: insuruice, taxes efc. 


HOME 
Satellite dish 


YUVETTE 


HOME 

Cootncts for rental fimiiture 




LES 


HOME 

Maa 

Bills 

Letters {romscbool 
LutnictiGas for appliances 
Applicatioa form for BowUsg League 
WORK 

Job applicatioa forms 

CusliMDsn* addresses sad direetioas 

Test for electrician's license 


HOME 

Automatic tdler machine at bank 
Vehicles with computer technology 


LISA 


HOME 

Infonnation about candidatrs in elections 
Some product directions 
Sunday School lessona 
OiildreQ's school work 


WORK 

Computerized casta register 


MARIA 


HOME 
Maawdbilla 
Quid's school work 
Health^elated information 
Driver's tset 
WORK 

Forms and applications 
Writing phone messages 





For the most pait their literacy demands on-the-job are limited. Les is most hindered at 
work by his limited reading ability. He is able to handle the limited reading and writing he 
must do as his job is now arranged, but his inability to take the electrician's test places 
severe restrictions on how he worics and how much he is paid. Tom is able to do the £mn 
woric he encounters, but he says he guesses at times when applying fertilizer and pesticides. 
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He certainly docs not read the safety information on the labels. Lisa and Yuvette both have 
sales forms and computerized registers at work. Yuvette seems to have had no trouble, but 
the written work is a challenge for Lisa and she avoids the register. Marcy's work has few 
literacy demands and she meets them easily. 

In both work and home domains, people have devised strategies to meet common literacy 
demands. They may have a regular "reader" or writer (usuaUy a spouse or sister), they may 
have learned to recognize formats for biUs, they may ask for explanations, observe or guess. 
However the means (to be detailed further in the Synthesis section), the people we profiled 
have everyday literacy strat^es which work for them. 

Although these literacy demands are neither very high level nor extensive, their literacy 
limitations seem to have encouraged development of a great deal of practical problem solving 
ability. In both work and everyday life, situations which might seem to demand higher 
literacy skills than these adults possess are dealt with through "practical problem solving." 

Ftoblem Solving in Everyday life 

Our literature review included research in cognitive psychology on "practical 
intelligence." Ethnographic research by Scribner, Lave and others highlights the level of 
expertise people have in solving problems in their everyday lives, from woric to grocery 
shopping.*** Experienced woricers consistenUy devise "least effort" solutions to quite 
complex mathematical operations demanded by their work. Grocery shoppers use estimation 
to gauge best buys with accuracy. The same woricers and shoppers may perform rather 
poorly on pencil and paper tests designed to assess the skills they use so weU in practical 
operations. The research suggests that while specific and selected use of text material may 
help effective practical problem solving, the latter is not at all tied to general literacy skills. 

We too found examples of "practical problem solving" using cognitive processes 
including math. Tom explained to the interviewer how he estimated his bid for cutting a 
field of tobacco. 

You count one row, we always count one row, and if you got, say, 100 sticks in a row, 
and you got 20 stick rows, that'd be 2000 sticks ... some rows might have a stick shorter 
or somethin' like Ouu, and we guess at it a little bit, might lose a stick, might gain a 
stick, we always give 'em pretty good guess at it. 

Tom also estimates the rate to apply soda and fertilizer to a piece of land for tobacco 
growing, at the rate of 500 lbs. soda and 1500 lbs. fertilizer to the acre. Since plots of farm 



** Sot, for vxMiBpU, Sylvk Scriboer, 'Studying woiking intriligeace,' in Bubua RotoflF and Jmb Uve (Eds.) 
Rvi^v CQnitio B^ Tt« lVvek>Dm«t in Social Context. Cmibridga. Mmk Httv«nl Univenity Pie«, 1984, pp. 

^ T M«>w MurtMigh lad Olivia dm U Rodtt. -The dialectic of atithmatic in pocety shopping, 
in ibid, no. 67-94. 
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land are often irregular sizes and siiapcs, it requires a good and a lot of practice to make 
good estimates. The agricultural extension agent confirmed the practical problem solving 
abilities of feimeR with low literacy: They've got it upstairs, using human computers. ' 

Les makes similar educated guesses in measuring electrical cable. He "walks it" out the 
length of the room, or the area across which it is to be run, adds what is needed on the 
walls. It usually comes out quite accurately. 

Both Lisa and Maria get a sense of achievement from their ability to work out their 
housdiold budget, and shop effectively. 

/ do pretty good in budgeting myse^in stores and around the house, you know, paying 
bills and what have you. My daughter say I can go U) the store with 50 cents and bring 
back fish and toilet paper and butur, and just everything for 50 cents. 

Maria also prides herself on her shopping and cash-stretching skills. 7 go by myself because 
I know how much money I have, and as I selea the items I add in my mind the anu)unt. Ifl 

take someone with me they will distract me with conversation. ' She docs not make grocery 

lists, but relies entirely on her memory. 

These adults with low literacy skills appear to use most of the same strat^es for 
grocery shopping also used by the middle class, educated shoppers of Lave, Murtaugh and de 
la Rocha's research. They go to fiuniliar stores, buy familiar goods, and do price 
comparisons on selected items. Tom usually goes to the grocery store himself, because he 
thinks he gets better bargains than his wife can. Despite his very limited reading skills, he 
compares prices, and knows the words for familiar products (like brands of soda pop). 

Like the others we profiled, Les* ability to resolve many of the problems he encounters 
in his life, from assembling model cars to getting a better education for his children, does 
not appear to be significandy limited by his literacy skill. '7 put model cars together my 
whole life not by reading the instructions ... by looking at the picture. ' 

Indeed, literacy may not help thdr ability to solve problems in their lives. Yuvette 
knows that buying her couch and chair via a rent-to-own company is costing her more than if 
she had the cash, or could get credit from a furniture store. But 7 want something nice so 
bad' and she cannot get credit She was shocked when she and the interviewer used a 
calculator to get the total cost of buying an $880 bedroom suite through rent-to-own - a 
whopping $1,800. Yuvette vowed she would 'try my best' not to buy that, but with he? 
strcmg desire for some nice things, and with few options, she recognizes she might well be 



The literacy demands in the everyday lives of these six people are primarily ones they 
have woriced out ways to meet However, die demands are quite timited, eqwdaUy in the 
domain of work. A bigger question is how much they have limited themselves or been 



tempted. 
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limited by thdr literacy in their expectations for themselves, in their jobs and income- 
generating capacity, in dieir readiness to engage in further education and training, and in 
their social and omununity relationships. 



Economics and Woiic - lAyiag on the Edge 

All the people profiled in this section woric and have tried a wide variety of the lower 
skilled jobs available in their communities (see Table 4). But for the most part they have 
not held jobs which enable them to live with even a margin of comfort They may not be 
underemployed in terms of hours worked, but thqr may well be underemployed in terms of 
their needs and abilities. The impact of literacy varies ftom cat to another. 



TABLE 4. WORK EXPERIENCES 







TOM 


Labonr for txm compttiy, nittiag and apnying growth uouod power lines and road 

Laborert loadisg tobacco at warehouaa 
Farm laborer* aipadally ia tobacco 


MARCY 


Faim wofk wban young 

Jaottor al a acbool 

Houaaimpar for aa eldaily womaa 


YUVETTE 


Faat food laataiirint 1 
Day care center 1 
Waitraaa at Shncicney's reataunnt | 
Bagging groceries | 


L£S 


Ddlivecy boy 

Laborer in diipptng depc of manu&cturing plant 
Electriciatt 

Other joba on the side in home repair 


USA 


Facaocy in Miaaiaiippi making thannoatata (6 mo., left when pregnant) 

Fnclory a KaoxviUe making fish hooks and bait (3 wfcs) 

Levi Stmas jeaoa foctoiy (3 wks) 

Oaiicoanlar(4aio.) 

Caftleria in etementary school (1 yr) 

Other shoct-teRn joba • chuidwun day care center, selling Avon Products, 
Teaporaqr Servicea 

Sales cleik in depaitiacnt store (14 mo. to date) 


MARIA 


Migrsnt &nn worker 
Dry deanere 
AaaaoMy Une woifc 
Nnrse^aaide 

Msrhanir^a aesiatant in repair shop 
Auto parts store 
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As Tom says, 'It's kinda hard on me every day, 'cause I never know where I'm gonna 
get ahold of the next penny at, and I know they [the children] need somethin' all the time. ' 
ICs part-time and ^radic £urm work keq> him on the margins in terms of cash income. He 
says that it would help him, in tobacco farming, to be able to read the names of the 
chemicals which have to be applied, but it seems that literacy is not his major handicap. 
Usually he works with someone who does read - his crew boss who is an old school friend, 
or his fethfx. To become a former, rather than a farm laborer, he would need, not literacy, 
but land. 

For Les, his literacy difficulties have proved a decisive limitation to advancement in his 
job. Les could earn much higher wages as a certified electrician, and his lack of reading 
skill is all that prevents him from passing the required tests. His practical skills as an 
electrician are high, but he cannot get the certification. 

lisa talks about her hesitation to use the cash register at her department store, although 
it is not clear that her literacy limitations are the mayor reason (since she also expresses 
concern about handling cash and being accused of theft). Nor does this avoidance seem to 
endanger her job. Her other encounters with technology at home (VCRs, microwave. Atari 
games, electric organs and remote controls) have presented her no problems. She generally 
teams slowly, and requires extra time and attention to learn new things. Perhaps she has not 
had the individual teaching she would need to use the cash roister at work. 

For the others, die woric-related impacts of literacy limitations are less clear. Although 
Maria's husband had completed two yean at a community coU^e, lack of jobs in their home 
town forced him into the migrant stream. Her own more recent experiences demonstrate 
how hard it is to leave the migrant stream, settie down, and find a good job. 

None of the people we profiled have encountered the substantial technological changes at 
work which others in this country have experienced over tiie last few years. The literacy and 
technology demands of all Uieir jobs are very limited. Altiiough we did not conduct detailed 
observations at their work, it seems likely from the interviews that none of them come close 
to die average reading^m-the-job times of 113 minutes a day, which Mikulecky found." 
Their jobs are much more like die service jobs Spencer studied, which presented fewer and 
easier reading demands than dtiier more skilled blue collar or white collar jobs. 

Technology demands in their jobs are also limited, and for the most part are not the 
'new technology* demands of automation and computers. Most of die people we profiled 
are experiencing die bottom end of the job market in duar area. 



" Lany Mikukcky, 'Job litancy: Th* raUtiofuhip between school picpuitioa wd woikplice actutUty/ 
nilllilll TTflHIl"^ Qmrteriv. TSSSf?), 1982, p. 41S. 

>* Shiftey Jmb SpMKW. Qmmtiffllil TiiteTicv M » V«ri«bU CotMtnict in tfaa Miaewl fatractiop/Energv md 
S«vica Indiiilriee . Fh.D. Pi— UrioQ, T«XM A & M, Auguat 1987, p. 3. 
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Is this simply a matter of their lack of literacy skills, or the credential of a high school 
diploma? If they did improve their skills, get a GED, would higher-level jobs open up for 
them? And if they did, who would fill the laije numbers of low-skill, low wage jobs 
without which our economy and society could not function? We will return to this issue in 
the Synthesis section. 

BARRIERS AND INCENTIVES TO LEARNING 

5. What kinds of incentives yvouid lead adults tofitrther their own literacy skills and 
knowledge? What b&riers stand in their way? 

In order to understand barriers and incentives to learning, we look back at their 
experiences with school, and how they came to be adults with low literacy skills despite 
many years of schooling. We also look at thdr hopes and a^iiations and thdr plans and 
attempts to meet society's demands for higher skills and credentials. 

Educational Background - Schooling 

The schooling experiences of the people we profiled, listed in Table 5, will be familiar 
to many participants in adult baac education programs. Pr^nancy and family moves 
impacted on schooling, childhood illnesses took their toll, and teachers for the most part paid 
little attention to those who were Ming behind. 



TABLES. SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 



TOM 


Left adiool in 9(Ii or KXh gnda wbea be wtt 17. Reftdiag at 3rd gnde level or 
below, but stronger in coadL Switched aciiooU several times as family moved* 


MARCY 


Left school at 17 in 7th grkb. Misted two years of school, because of rheumatic 
fiBver. Walked two miiea to catch school but. 


YUVETTE 


Left school in 12th gtade, no diploma. Liked math. Good grades in elementciy 
acbooL Not sMy fneoda, did not paitidpate, haled sc^ Cot 
pregnant at 16 but stayed in school. Left when mother moved to Atlanta. 


LES 


Has a adwol diploma but waa advanced rapidly throtti^ last to 

Chanted schools frequently. Pivotal negative manmry in sixth grade. One positive 

meeaory of a teacher who dwwed him how to do things. 


USA 


Gradnated high achool in rural Mississippi, but says she stopped learning in sixth 
gnde • flMlh pcoUema, gave up, did not undantand, teachera overioaded. Describes 
hecaelf aa 'slowrevler.' Father tan^ her to taU time in SA grade. 


MARIA 


Went to Englidi-speaking school to 3rd grade, dma^ home waa Spanish speaking. 
Tben had a break (becauae of illneaa and parents* travelling) then went back through 
6lh grade. Dropped out at 13 in 6di gnMk to hdp modier run fiMuily firait sta^ 
becmaaa father waa ill. 



Maicy grew up back in a 'holler' and had to walk two miles to get the school bus. 
Rheumatic fever kept her out of school a lot, and she left at 17, when she was in seventh 
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giade. Maria also was ill often as a child and missed a great deal of school after third grade. 
She gave up on school when she was in sixth grade, to help her modier with the £aunily fruit 
stand, as her father was very ill. The family's migrant life also disrupted her schooling 
repeatedly: she only attended school when they were back home in Mercedes, Texas, and 
th^ were often away for several months at a time woridng the harvests. 

Even for those who were not migrant farmworkers, family moves were a major ^tor 
impacting their schooling. Tom's family moved to Ohio and then back to Virginia. He 
found it difficult to switch between the demands of the two systems, and thought he was 
doing better in Ohio. Les' father woriced as a dairyman on several ^irms, and Les attended 
"a whole lot" of elementary schools. Moving schools ftequently had a n^adve impact on 
Les' success in school, as it did for many adults with litency problems. 

Although the problems may begin in elementary school, the people we profiled often 
remembered the transition into middle school as being a turning point in their schooling. 
Like several of the people we profile, sixth grade was a pivotal time for Les. He was having 
difficulties with math, and his teacher started hitting him over the head with the matii book. 
From then on, Les stopped trying. Yuvette made good grades in elementary school, but 
didn't like school later, and didn't go a loL Lisa, too, says she stopped learning after sixth 
grade, aldu)ugh she received a high school diploma. 'It was Wee I just couldn 't learn 
anymore, when I reached that sveth grade level ... / guess I just give up on myself. ' 

L«s tells a remaikabie story of being held back in grades for several years, being in sixtii 
grade at sixteen, and then being moved very nqridly thiou^ to twelftti gzade in only two 
years. For the most part his school memories are dismal, of teachers who had no time to 
explain things to a slow learner, who expected him to "go back there and figure it out." His 
one good memory is of a shop teacher who was prepared to do what Les really needed: 
show him. This continues to be the way that Les learns: 'You show me one time and you 
won't have U) show me nothin' else. ' 

Tom describes himself as a slow learner. As he remembers it, he was willing to learn, 
but the teachers did not have patience enough to teach him. He was often sent out on menial 
tasks, like raking the ballfield. "They just passed me to get rid of me. ' 

Lisa also needed extra time and extra help to learn, and she didn't get it either from 
home or from school. Her one good memory of a learning experience was when her father 
taught her to tell time in eightii grade. She really wanted to learn at that point, because her 
boyfriend had given her a watch, and her fatiier took the time she needed to learn. 

For Yuvette, getting pregnant at sixteen was not die precipitating fu:tor in her attitude 
toward schooling tiiat it might have been. She hated school before then, she hated it 
afterwards, and avoided it as much as she could. But she did stay enrolled until in her 
twelfth grade year, her mother moved to Ailanta. That was what cost her a diploma. If she 
had stayed in Knoxville, she says, she could have graduated. But despite an Atianta adult 
high school, JTPA classes and Even Start classes, she still does not have a diploma. 
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Adult education experiences 

All except Les have participated in adult education programs, although we made our 
contact with only one through an adult education program. As Table 6 shows, like many 
adults, they move in and out of programs, impelled by other factors in their lives. Their 
incentives to enroll in adult education programs have been primarily, though not solely, job- 
related. Tom's experience was not voluntary, and was not continued once he left the 
correctional institution. But Marcy, Lisa, Yuvette and Maria hope that working toward their 
GED will help them get a better job, and more stable, less marginal life. 



TABLE &. EXPERIENCES WITH ADULT EDUCATION 





EXICRIENCES 


BARRIERS 


TOM 


7 mo. ia claat in a comctioiial inititutioat mding 
mi speUiag. Good tfcperince, aitbough surprised 
to bo told ho was ooly oo 3nl gndo kvd 


Time 

Being *beshful' 
Trsosportatiott 

TmnAtiefic^fliifMr 


MARCY 


10 wk Nufao'a Aido couiao al rommunity coUofo. 
Sovocal mo. m GED elaaa 
Interatod ia coofiauinga courao felated to aiusing 
and coorinuing to work towaid her GED 


Time - 12 hr work days 
Location of clasaee 
Limited offerings in her 
community 


YUVETTE 


Atlaata oveoiag htgii school, enjoyed anrmintifig 

claea, fooad otfaera hard 

JTP A GED daaaea ia Knoxville 

Even Stait Family Literacy daieea, which she 

enjoyed because of the group work 

Would tike to go back because GED is path^to a 

betterjob 


Aiiaid of bad neighborhood 
Dependent on public 
trsnsportation, esp* a problem 
St night 

Disengaged, suthoritarian 
teacher 

Time for job and young 
children 


LES 


No adult education experience 

Hsa tixpreieed iatereat ia leamiag to ftad 'to get out 

of dita rat race* 


Time - works several jobs and 
long hours 
Eipiwirsasnifnt 


LISA 


GED dasa (aUhongh haa her (fiploma) to better her 
Still interested, perhaps ia personal tutor 


Summer break 

Needa individual sttention end 
plenty of time 


MARIA 


At tiaw of interview, enrolled ia Ht^ School 
Equivalency Prognun (HEP) for migraot woikers, sn 
ESL literacy dass end JTPA work experience 
progrua* 

Eacourqeed to try it when her son got GED 


Money - stipend not enough to 
live on 

Difiicultiea in breaking out of 
migrsnt lifii for both economic 
sod culturd reaaona 



Nevertheless, despite the incentive, a complex assortment of barriers stand between them 
and partidpatioa in literacy programs. Time is a premium for several: thqr woric long and 
irregular hours, they have £unily responsibilities, many problems to deal with - Tom says, 
'/ ain't really got tine to sit down. ' For Tom, lack of indq)endent tran^rtation is also a 
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factor. Both Tom and Les would like to learn to read better, but a sense of pride, and 
reluctance to admit to others their reading di£ficulties, get in the way. As Tom says: 

l*m kutda basf^, you Jbiow, *cause I just won't let anybody come in and try to learn me 
to read, somethin ' tike that, 'cause I know it makes them angry and I get angry and I 
just don't want to do nothin'. 

To be most eiftctive in reaching adults, these profiles indicate, adult basic skills 
programs need to provide a great deal of support. The support needed is not only in 
transportation and child-care and other services, but also emotional support There is a 
striking contrast for Yuvette between the Even Start class, where she fidt part of the family 
with other parents of young children like herself , and the regular ABE class where she could 
not connect with either teacher or students. In Even Start, she says: 'You know M^n we do 
the work, we help each other, it bein' like a group thing. The teacher, she help you, she be 
right there helping you. ' In the ABE class, however, the teacher 'she would explain a little 
bit, and then we have to do the work. Maybe if I had another teacher ... ' 

Yuvette articulates what she, and probably many odien, need from an adult educatioa 
program: support, encouragement, a feding of belonging, to be widi others like herself. 
She also needs time to be with her children, as well as time for work. It is not easy for 
adults whose lives are on the edge to commit to the long-term process of gaining basic skills. 
Many immrdiate pressures and problems get in the way. 

Adults with low literacy skiUs face many problems in the rest of their lives which make 
a commitment to their own education dfficult for them: their time is stretched, dieir family 
economy is on the edge, they focus on their children's needs rather than their own, and their 
self esteem is easily damaged by being made to feel stupid. Literacy programs need to 
provide an encouraging environment for adult learners. Above all they need to feel support, 
to be part of a "fiunily" or community of learners, and to have die personal attention of a 
teacher. 

LITERACY AND SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 

6. How does the use qf literacy and technology impact social relationships? 

We might expect literacy to impact social relationships in a variety of ways. First, 
conventional wisdom asserts patterns of inter-generational literacy, in which parents who 
have low literacy levels are unable to help tiieir children be successful in school, and so pass 
the problems of illiteracy from generation to generation. Second, Fingeret and odier 
reseaichen have described the importance of social networks to adults widi low literacy 
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skills, to enable them to exchange other services for reading. Finally, we might expect 
literacy limitations to have an impact on how people rdate to their broader community and to 
citizenship. 

FSitterns of Intergenerational Literacy: Barents, Siblings, Children 

Table 7 outlines the literacy and schooling of three generations of the £unilies of the 
people we profiled. Perhaps most striking is the overall absence of pattern. At the level of 
their porenis' generation, there does seem to be a pattern. All of their parents' generation 
had limited schooling, most less than high school level, and usually also limited literacy skill. 
Limited schooling was probably the norm at that time for residents of the rural communities 
from which most of our profiles come: wbedier Mississippi black or Aj^Mdachian white, most 
working class people did not complete high school in the 1930's, 1940's and 1950's. 

Furthermore, as in the present, limited schooling sometimes masks well developed 
literacy skills. Lisa's mother 'read a lot,' although she had left school in eighth grade, and 
was weU able to take care of a wide range of the family's needs. Tom rqwrts that his 
parents could 'read pretty good. ' 

If the pattern of inter-genoational literacy were accurate, we would expect that all the 
siblings of the people we interviewed would have literacy difficulties. This is not consistent. 
Tom's sisters all graduated high school, but his twin brother dropped out at the same time as 
himself, although with somewhat better reading skills. None of Marcy's sisten graduated, 
although one sister has higher skills than Marcy does, and helps her widi filling in forms and 
with getting around. Lisa's siblings graduated, and three attended some college. None of 
Maria's siblings graduated. There is not a clear pattern in this generation. 

Nor is there a distinct pattern among the spouses of the people we profiled. The two 
men have spouses who are the "readers" of the £umly although they did not graduate. Lisa 
and Maria had spouses who were much better educated than themselves. Yuvette has no 
^KNise. Marcy's spouse had fewer years in school than her, and skills lower than her own. 

Among the children of the people we profile, tiiere is great variation in terms of their 
success in school. Some are still too young to tell whether they will do well in school: 
Yuvette's son is still iik pre-school; Tom's children are in kindergarten or younger. Those 
who are older have not condstently had problems in school. Lisa's children are both 
coUege-^xxmd, and have done well in school. Marcy's oldest daughter left school to get 



■> Hmu AxioMFingmt, ThellliteniaUiMltrf'*"^ rw«.vtlinlo«riTiit>rii« a«wm^ Sriirf- PLD. DinMtatioo, 
SyneoM Uatv«csi9, 19S2; ttd 'Social aetwock: A a«w pwipacdv* oa iadqiMMkac* aad imtsnue adu^ 
^OtinJkHIlBdX. 22(3). Spobg 1983, pp. 133.146; tod «l» Liadt Ugrin, Tta fooMiioa of Utmcy 

CmH for Adult LMwing RwMirh, MoBtat SUf Uaiv««Qr, Jmm 1990. 
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married before graduation, although she was doing quite well in school; her middle daughter 
did graduate, and her son will graduate this year. Les' daughter makes A's and B's in high 
school. 

But some of the children have had problems: Yuvette's daughter has been the center of 
a tug of war between mother and grandmother, and has had problems in school as well as 
speech problems; Yuvette's pre-school son has developmental delays. Les' fourth grade son 
is in a Chapter One reading program, although he plans to go to college. None of Maria's 
children have graduated high school, although one got his GED. She pins her hopes on her 
youngest daughter, now in fourth grade. 

Among this group of adults with low literacy skills, we find no consistent patterns of 
inter-generadonal transfer of illiteracy. While we studied only six adults, the lack of a clear 
pattern does suggest that the reality may be more complex than conventional wisdom 
suggests. 

Literacy and Social N^works 

These profiles are striking in their depiction of lives narrowly focused on £unily and kin. 
The people we profiled have a strong fianiily priority. They demonstrate that while the forms 
may be changing, family values continue to be strong in this society. The form of the fiamily 
may be multi-generatioiul (as in Marcy's three generation fiunily), the traditional nuclear 
family (Tom) or extended £?imly (Les's immediate family together with his handicapped 
brother), or single parent with diildren, sometimes widi a boyfiiend (Lisa, Yuvette and 
Maria). But whatever their coacept of £unily is, all the people we interviewed focus 
primarily on that £unily. They all value their children and want something better for them 
than they have had themselves. 

In some ways their literacy limitations tie them even more tightly to that close £unily 
network. Many depend on family members for help in meeting literacy demands, and for 
other kinds of help, including finding jobs. Marcy found her present job through her ex- 
brother-in>law who happened to live next door to one of the children of the elderiy woman 
whom she looks after. In small rural communities it is common for "who you know" to be 
more important than "what you know" in getting a job. Even in a large city Les, severely 
limited in his ability to seek jobs, found work thrm^ similar means. Lisa, as the most 
outwardly involved of those we interviewed, is also the only one who does not have an 
extended £amily nearby. The others depend on extended family networks for much of their 
lives. 

Literacy and Community InrolTcment -> Clttonship 

Beyond the fiunily, most of the people we profiled have little interaction. Only Lisa 
votes regulariy, attends FTA meetings, actively seeks news of the worid, and participates 
regulariy in church. Maicy has voted twice in her life, but sees little point. She has a 
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passive interest in the news of her small town (scanning the deaths and court cases in the 
local newspaper), but apparently little active involvonent Yuvette is perhaps the most self- 
isolated. Although her two best women ficiends are active members in a neighbortiood 
organization, Yuvette has never attended a meeting, nor even the community festival which 
the group organized. In a community which she seems to feel to be alien and threatening, it 
is a virtue to stay home and stay out of trouble. 

Both Les and Marcy have some recreational activities (bowling and dancing) which 
extend beyond family networks. But, except for Lisa, none of the people we profiled either 
voie, participate activdy in a community organization or church, or appear to have much 
interest in the rest of the world. It is hard to disentangle the factors which may contribute to 
this. Their limited literacy probably does limit their access to and use of information about 
the broader world. Th^ also devote substantial amounts of time and energy to surviving - 
long work days, raising £aunilies, shopfring for bargains, taking care of others. There is not 
much time or energy left over for citizenship. 

But perhaps more than time and energy, it is the lack of perceived efficacy of citizenship 
activities tiiat prevents people from becoming involved. Like many poor people they feel 
quite poweriess, and do not expect that tiieir voice, tiieir vote, or tiidr actions could make 
any substantial difference either in Uieir own lives or in their commuiuties. Marcy sums it 
up when she says 'm^ vouT' People with very limited time and energy do get involved 
when they think it makes a difference. Most of die people we profiled don't expect to make 
a difference. 

CONCLUSIONS 

These profiles provide an in-deptii view of the lives of six people in our region who have 
low literacy skills. They offer a rich description of their uses of literacy and technology in 
everyday life, tiie ways in which dieir literacy skills limit Uiem, and tiie strategies tiiey have 
devised to cope in a print-based worid. The profiles support a social contextual view of 
literacy: what literacy means for each person varies, and thd? literacy demands and uses 
vary according to their context The social contextual conc^ of literacy, derived primarily 
from developments in cognitive psychology and sodo-linguisdcs, views literacy as socially 
constructed, culturally n^otiated and tightiy bound up witii the context of its use.*^ 

These individuals vary in how, what, where, and when they use literacy. Different 
demands and uses of literacy may exist fok- the same person in different domains of their 
lives, and at different stages of their life history. 



Kay WQfk ia this wm includci Jeony Cook-Gumpen (Ed.) Tha Social Conatmctioo of Literacy. Cambridge: 
Caibbridfft Uoivinity Pxms, 1986; Buten RogofFaDd Jcm Uv* (Eds.), Evervdav Cognirioai Its Develooment 
«w< r^tm,* Cambridge, MaaK Harvatd Univenity Pran, 1984; and John Szw«d, "Hie edmography of Uteney . ' 
in Rogoff aod Lave. 
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The patterns of literacy use we found do not seem closely associated with literacy skills, 
although clearly skill level plays a role. Sonaeone like Yuvette may have fiurly high level 
skOls but be almost a-liteiate. Someone like Lisa may have much lower skills, but may need 
to use text, or even read for pleasure. Literacy skills, literacy demands, cultural and social 
contexts, expectations and attitudes are all inter-connected in quite complex ways. 

Our profiles put literacy in its place as only one of the £acton impacting people's lives. 
It is not clear for most people that a gain in literacy skills on its own would make substantial 
differences to their lives. Perhaps it would help diem get a better job, perhaps enable them 
to move out of poverty. That is most likely to be true for Les, if gains in literacy skills 
enabled him to get an electrician's license and command higher wages. But without some 
mayor changes on a national level (for example, national health insurance and a nunimum 
wage which is a living wage) they would most likely simply move from one sector of the 
woddng poor into another. 

Everyone we interviewed would like to improve their skills and get more education. Not 
everyone can find a way to do so without other changes in their social context Such 
changes vary from solving transportation problems to finding time between working and 
caring for ftmily. Their experiences suggest that adults with low literacy have considerable 
practical skills at managing their everyday lives, that they have developed their OAvn ways of 
learning new skills and new tasks, and that the formal education system does not fit these 
very well. 

In their everyday lives, the people we profiled rely on memory, educated guess work, 
trial and error, and social relationships to cope with the demands of a print-based society. 
They learn through demonstration, explanation, taking extra time, using the support of 
friends and family. They learn what they need to learn in order to do some immediate task. 
In contrast, formal education programs tend to isolate them from their social network, expect 
them to learn for the sake of learning, and do not often permit them to utiilize their own 
learning strategies. 

In the Synthesis section of this report, we wiU review the literacy strategies and learning 
strategies which all of the people we profiled have developed, and draw implications from 
them for adult education policies, programs and approaches. 
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INTRODUCTION: 

THE MULTICULTURAL IMMIGRANT COMMUNITY CONTEXT OF CALIFORMA 

The six profiles from the West Coast offered here serve to represent the individual lives of 
immigrants now Uving the complex, multicultural reality of California. Migration, adversity, 
bilingualism, cultural domination, underemployment, cultural isolation, limited English language 
proficiency, and hope are living issues for these new residents of the most populous state in the 
country. Due to an historically massive, sustained influx of immigrants and the consequent rapid 
expansion of its culturally diverse population, California is no longer what it used to be, and no 
one is sure what it will become. What is certain is that a complex process of economic, social, 
and cultural change is well under way, occurring too rapidly to be well understood or 
accommodated by public policy makers or service providers. 

A recent article in the San Francisco Chronicle' sought to characterize the magnitude of the 
culture shift currently under way in the state: 

o By the year 2000 there will be no cultural majority in California - all cultural groups will 
be "minorities." 

o Latinos will comprise about one-third of the state's population in the year 2000. 

o Almost two-thirds of California's legal immigrants in the past ten years came from Asia, 
while about a quarter came from Latin Amoica. 

o L^al and Ul^al foreign immigration to California was estimated at 2.3 million in the 
1970's, at 3.1 million in the 1980's, and is projected to be 4.1 million in the 1990's. 

o From 1990 to 2000 graded enrollment in California's public schools is expected to grow 
by 48.1 per cent, from 4.8 million students to 7.2 million students, many of them the 
children from immigrant homes. 

o Many adult schools and community collies throughout the state maintain waiting lists 
of hundreds or even thousands of immigrants waiting to enroll for ESL instruction 

o More than one million ill^al immigrants granted l^al status under 1986 "Amnesty" 
l^islation will soon be eligible to bring parents and children to the United States. 

^ California's governor, with limited supporting evidence, has sought to "blame" 
California's budget problems in p.-ut on a growing immigrant population. 

o In contrast, some experts, including conservative, laissez-£aire economists, argue that 
immigrants, with their willingness to work hard for low wages, are "good for" the United 
States economy. 



* DMMbbw 23, 1991. 
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o Most immigration projections for California are probably conservative and undentated, 
for they do not take into account secondary migration to the state by immigrants who have 
first settled in other states. 

The six individual profiles presented here offer a profoundly human view of what it is like 
to be on the inside of a major cultural and demographic shift. They also offer a picture of the 
complex and important interactions of literacy and technology in these and other immigrants' 
lives. Literacy - in terms of the English language proficiency that one needs for successful 
everyday interactions - looms large for these immigrants, and they are keenly aware of how 
literacy and English proficiency are closely tied to their lives, their job prospects, and their 
&nulies' chances for prosperity. 

Without ethnographic profiles such as these, it is difficult to gain a sense of the nature of 
life as an immigrant in California, even if one is inclined to do so. Simply reading the statistics 
cannot suffice. It is remarkably easy, in feet, for members of the dominant [if no longer 
majority] Anglo culture in California to continue to live with only an incidental understanding 
of the diverse immigrant cultural communities that surround them. The impacts of this massive 
cultural shift can remain largely invisible for many "regular, mainstream" Califomians to ignore 
in their everyday lives, for it is their culture which remains dominant, their culture which the 
TV broadcasts, their culture which the print media largely presents, and their culture which the 
workplace rewards. But cultural boundaries and cultural change, while invisible to some, clearly 
exist and present powerful barriers to immigrants, often serving to hamper the human growth 
and development tiiat are ultimately needed for collective economic growth and development. 

These profiles offer insight into patterns of literacy and technology in the everyday lives and 
wori: lives of members of some very diverse immigrant communities in the San Francisco Bay 
Area in Northern California. The profiles come from several of the major immigrant groups 
that have impacted California in the last decade or more. The people profiled range from an 
urban Latino youth who loves video games to a middle-aged Chinatown fish seller who is a 
former agricultural engineer, from a non-literate North African refugee who now cleans homes 
for a living to a Russian bookkeeper who used to teach college-level accounting; and from a 
widowed, "newly-l^alized immigrant" Latina who studies building maintenance to a Cambodian 
refugee who helps odier refugees as a bilingual aide in a literacy program. 

The subjects of these profiles inhabit realities so diverse that it is hard at times to believe 
that they could live in the same time and place. But they do, and it is this overwhelming 
diversity that somehow must be accommodated through new and innovative ways to use - and 
to learn to use - language, literacy, and technology. 

Oliver Gonzales is a 17-year-old high school student who lives in San Francisco, 
California. He was bom in Managua, Nicaragua, where he lived until he was 1 1. His family 
immigrated to the United States in 1985, first to the Los Angeles area, and then, two years ago, 
to San Francisco. When Oliver entered sixth grade in Los Angeles he spoke no English. Since 
that time he has developed a pattern of truancy and low academic performance, and was briefly 
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a member of a gang. Recently Oliver was transferred from a r^ular high school to an 
alternative program because he will not have earned enough credits by the time he is 18 to 
receive a high school diploma. Use of computer-bstsed literacy instruction is a major component 
of Oliver's current educational program. 

Alicia Lopez, age 47, migrated from her native Mexico to the San Francisco Bay Area in 
1981. She lives in a home with her sister's family in South San Francisco and raises her 
six-year-old grandchild as if she were her own daughter. Until five months ago, Alicia worked 
as a cook in sevepi food preparation factories. Since nearly all of the employees were 
Spanish-speaking, she was able to function with very limited English. Alicia recently enrolled 
in an employment training program where she is learning facility maintenance skills and studying 
English. Her goal is to find stable employment that would enable her to adopt her two youngest 
grandchildren, currently in the foster care system because of their mother's drug addiction. 
While she is determined and capable of mastering new skills and systems, her limited English 
presents significant barriers to her ability to advance, particulariy in the employment arena. 

SoUihoeuii is a 38-year-old Cambodian male. He has been in the United States since 1981 , 
when he arrived as a refugee and was resettled in Oakland, California after a grueUng, six-year 
Odyssey through Cambodia and northern Thailand. Sokhhoeun lives in the Asian refugee/ 
immigrant community and works as a bilingual aide in a refugee program serving that 
community. Ife is married and has three children. Sokhhoeun has had limited formal education: 
two years as a Buddhist monk in Cambodia; English classes for a few months in Thai refugee 
camps; and English and vocational training classes in die United States. His work experience 
includes work as a farmer, diamond prospector, small merchant, warehouse worker, and 
teacher's aide. He hopes to improve his knowledge of English and medical terminology to get 
a job as a translator in a health care setting. 

MQchela Stone is a 32-year-old, single A^oman refugee from Byelorussia in the western 
Soviet Union. She has lived in San Francisco for two years and hopes to gain American 
citizenship. She lives alone in an apartment building and works close by as a bookkeeper in the 
emigre department of a community center. Her father lives nearby, and she frequently visits 
him to cook for him. She has an advanced degree in accountancy teaching from the Soviet 
Union and has experienced little difficulty with either technology or with Avritten English. 
However, her long working iKxirs and the closeness of the immigrant community make it 
difficult for her to meet American people and to practice and improve her spoken English. She 
hopes to be able to get a job teaching accounting in an American community college. 

Nura Tola is a 29-year-old female Oromo refugee from the southern area of Ethiopia. She 
came to the United States in 1990. Nura is married and lives with her husband in the Oromo 
community in San Jose, California. The number of Oromos residing in San Jose reached 400 
at one point in 1990, but decreased to about a 100 when most of the community members moved 
to other states in search of affordable housing and better employment opportunities. Nura works 
as a hotel cleaner. She had no formal educaticm in her country, and is literate in neither her 
native Oromo nor in English. She is currently studying ESL. Nura has no children but plans 
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to have them when she gets adjusted to the life style in the U.S. She would also like to learn 
sufficient English to work in the health care field. 

David Wong is a male Chinese immigrant, 53 yean of age. He is married and has two 
children^^th of whom are now university students. Wong immigrated to the United States in 
1983 witlThis fiunily in order to secure better opportunities for his children's future. Since his 
axiival in the United States he has wo^ and lived in San Frandsco Chinatown. In China he 
was an agricultural engineer, having graduated from a tedmical college. He now works in a 
fish and poultry store in Chinatown. He has studied English in ESL classes offered by the local 
community coUege for several years, and is now attending citizenship classes in the evenings. 
He has tried unsuccessfully for several years to get a job as a janitor, for he wants a job with 
benefits and a retirennent plan. He is now on the city's civil service list for janitorial jobs, so 
he is hopeful. He is also working on a novel in Chinese to describe his experiences as an 
immigrant. 
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OLIVER GONZALES 
By Sally laniro 

Oliver Gonzales is a 17 year old high school student who lives in San Francisco, 
Califbmia. He was bom in Managua, Nicaragua, where he Uved until he was 11. His 
family migrated to the United States in 1985, first to die Los Angeles area, and then, two 
years ago, to San Francisco. When Oliver entered sixth grade in Los Angeles he spoke 
no English. Since that time he has developed a pattern of truancy and low academic 
performance, and was brurffy a member of a gang. Recently Oliver was transferred from 
a regular high school to an alternative program because he will not have earned enough 
cretUts by the time he is 18 to receive a high school diploma. 

OLIVER GONZALES AND HIS FAMILY 

Oliver is soft-spoken and well-groomed. He is well-mannered in a quiet way and makes 
little eye contact when he speaks with adults. He wears his hair in a short pony tail. He 
appears at ease with his peers, and has made several firiends at his new school. Although a 
quick learner in computer class, he is reluctant to admit he has talent "Atofc," he shrugs. 7 
just know sometiung. ' 

Oliver lives witfi his mother, two aunts, uncle, paternal grandmother, younger brother, 
and three younger male cousins. IDs father lives in Los Angeles and has not Uved with the 
family for the past two years. Nevertheless, Oliver, his mother, and his brother are living 
with his fiither*s side of the family. The extended fiunily acknowledges that Oliver's father 
does not live with them because he is an alcoholic. 

His brother, who is 15, and his cousins, aged 13, 12, and 10, ail read and write English 
and Spanish. Oliver speaks Spanish with the adults in his family and English or Spanish with 
his brother and cousins. 

As the oldest child in a household where none of the adults speak or read English 
fluently, it is Oliver's responsibility to act as interpreter for the family. He accompanies 
other femily members to medical, legal, and financial appointments. He also reads and 
translates the family's mail and notes sent home from school. 

Oliver describes how he q)ends his leisure time: 

/ go out with my friends in the cfiemoons. I go out with my girlfriend on weekends. 
Everything 's all right ... We go to the movies or walk around the city. We go to 
Fisherman 's Wharf, Oakland, to some other cities. We take the BART. 

Although Oliver is generally upbeat and positive about his life, he is worried about his 
brother's involvement in a gang. Raul, a sophomore at Mission High School, used to 
regularly cut classes, and earn C's and D's, This year, the boys' grandmother has been 
calling die school to check on his attendance, and grades have improved to B's and C's. 
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I told him to get out [of the gang], but he said. 'No. I ain't like that'...I asked him, 
-What do you Wee about U?' He says. 'I just like W... Probably [he's in it] 'cause he 
only wants to hang around with these dudes, and these dudes are from gangs. And they 
got pretty giris too in Oie gang , You know, but he never tells me what he like about 
the gang. There's nothing fimny in that Oung. It's all just fighting, that's all. 

OUver's cousins have mixed fccUngs about school. They were separated from each 
other, and came to the United States at different times. Axel, 13, and Harry, 10, left 
Nicaragua when they were four and two years old, and are less fluent in reading and 
speaking Spanish than the other three boys. They are likely to mix English words m their 
SpaSi conversations at home. Q^wer sxys of Axd. 'He talks like a Chicano and can't 
read that good in Spanish. My aunt is teaching him to speak better, but he doesn't care 
about Spanish, ' Axel is an average student in his junior high school, but Harry, a fourth 
grader, dislikes school more than the other boys do. OUver says, 'He's a bad student. The 
teacher's always caUing my aunt because he talks and doesn't do his work. ' OUver's cousm 
Alan, in contrast, enjoys school. A sixth grader, aged 12, OUver says 'He is very talented 
in school' He was five when he came to the United States. 

While OUver is quiet and non-aggressive in school, he is proud of holding his own on 
the streets. Throughout five interviews, he was never more forthconung than when 
explaining the reason for having missed one session. 

It was like around 11:30 (a.m. ) and I was walking on 16th and Aftssion. I just got out 
of die bus. By the comer itf 16th there was three black boys. So the bigger one he 
walked to me and he told me that he liked my jacket. So I told him. Thank you.^ 
And he goes, 'I Wee that jacket and it's gotta be mine. ' And so I told him, 'Take it if 
you can. ' Then die other one, that he was around 16, he punched me right in the back 
of my head. 

The incident ended when the poUce intervened. 

They called my parents and told dtem what happened so the cops told me that it was all 
right fiir me because I had witnesses, that I didn't start anything. They were trying to 
jump me because of my jacket. So they let me go. 

OUver was grateful he was not put in jail. 

I just went there to talk. They didn't put the handa^ on me. They didn't do ru}thing 
...I think it was a bad experience. Police have chased me because of fighting or things 
like that but this is the first time they catch me. But this time wasn't my fault... That's 
about it. I've still got my Jacket. 
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COMMUNITY CO^^^EXT 

Oliver lives with his £umly in the Mission District of San Fiandsco. They rent a house 
three blocks firom Mission Street, which is the shopping, transportation, and social hub of the 
Inner Nfission District. Mission Street has the feel of a crowded, busy, Latin American city, 
but it also has a distinctly American commercial flavor, and is sometimes called the "Mission 
Miracle Mile." Oliver's mother and aunts do not speak English, but are able to get most of 
the services, entertainment, and goods they need on Mission Street from Spanish-speaking 
merchants. Occasionally the fiuniiy shops at the large discount stores on downtown Market 
Street Here is how Oliver explains the difference: 'On Mission we use both Spanish and 
English. But on Market we use jm English, ' 

Historically, the Mission District has been a place where new immigrant groups take 
root Irish came first, followed by Mexicans. The most recent groups are Nicaraguan, H 
Salvadoian, Guatemalan, and Southeast Asian. There is also a growing African American 
population in the Inner Mission. Low rents, coffee houses, and inexpensive restaurants also 
draw a substantial number of odl^e students and artists. But tensions among races, 
nationaUties, and gangs make it a tough place to live. A public housing center four blocks 
from Oliver's school is plagued with drug<related crime. Like most American inner cities, 
the Inner Mission has a growing number of homeless people, crack dealers, drug addicts, 
alcoholics, and prostitutes. 

When Oliver's £unily moved to San Francisco last year from Los Angeles, he enrolled 
in Mission High SchooL He has since been transferred to one of the school district's sateUite 
alternative schools. Most of his friends - other Nicacaguans, Guatemalans and B 
Salvadorans - attend Mission, and he still visits friends there and feels he is a part of it 
'There's a lot of fighting,' he says, 'but we enjoy Mission, ' 

Oliver and his friends play baseball and basketball in a neighborhood park and go to the 
Boys' Qub a block off Mission Street a couple of times a week. There they play pool, 
basked»ll, and video games. But his main activity is "hanging out" with his friends. Their 
comer is 24th Street and Mission, a few blocks from his home. Asked if his friends 
constitute a gang, he says, "Wo, they're not gangsters, but I have fiiends from gangs. " 

Although Oliver was a member of a gang when he lived in the Los Angeles area, and 
although his brotfier is now a member of the Uth Street Posse, Oliver has chosen not to join 
any of the Mission gangs and seems to co-exist with them widi little anxiety on his part. 

Yeah, they teU me aU the time, jump in, jump in! But, nah. I don't like that 'cause 
that's what my mom tells me aU the time, not to get in gangs and things like that ... I 
know Ouu's not good 'cause gangsters they go to jail every day just wasting their life. 
Drink, do drugs, rob. That's all what they do. They fight. 
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Olivt^? describes several of the gangs in the Inner Mission: 

They don't like each other, I don't bum why. Like that gang, Ilth Street, and 22nd and 
Bryant, the Bryants are Salvadorians and Nicaraguans, And die Ilth Street are die 
same dUng - Salvadorians and Nicaragttans, And diey don't get along. It depends on 
the color Otey wear, too... Like 22nd and Bryant, they wear red, red rags. And 
usually myse^ 1 don't like people diat wears red rags like dtat. Like they do. That's 
why Ilth Street wears brown. And I don't like diem either ... St. Mary's Posse, duu's a 
different one. This here is Filipinos, Samoans, and Blacks ... Yeah, there 're other gangs 
■ too, but diey're Blade... On die lldi Street duty got two Black kids but on Bryant they 
don't got none...They even got Filipino girls on lldt Street. 

LIFE HISTORY 

IVbuugua, Nicaragua 

Otiver was bom in Managua, Nicaragua, in 1974, the first of two sons. His father 
owned a liquor store; his mother worked as a secretary. They lived five or six blocks from 
his Mier's stove and only a block team a modem shopi»ng inall. 

We had a TV. We had a stereo. My mother had a milk shaker and things like that, an 
iron. Yeah, we had everything... docks, no vido) cameras but regular cameras...a 
stove, refrigerator. MyfitOier used to have a gmfirr se^-d^ense... We had a typewriter 
but it wasn't an electric one. We didn't lusve a computer. We didn't have a car. 

We were not rich or poor, but we had a house and everything dmt we needed. We were 
all right. We were in die middle. In das country we're about die same like Nicaragua. 

Oliver sees few differences between the two countries. 

Well, it looked like here in San Francisco. They got like old houses, new houses. They 
got malls, and diey got like Mission Street. And diey got stores, diey got markets and 
restaurants, just like here. Like San Frandsco. 

Oliver's £uher had an llth-grade education in Nicaragua. His mother graduated from 
high school and attended a two-year secretarial school. While both parents read and write 
Spanish well, he says, 'my mother do it better. She's very smart. ' 

The Gonzales fiunily moved to southern California, where they had relatives, when 
Oliver was 11 years old. Not only did his parents fed life in Nicaragua was becoming 
dangerous, but there was a possibili^ that his fiuher would be drafted into the army. Oliver 
was not hesitant about die move: "/ wanted to see what die U.J.A. looks like. People, odier 
people said like in Nicaragua that here everything's beaudfuL ' 
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Oliver felt little impact from the civil war in Nicaragua because fighting was confined to 
the mountains. Friends of the family died in the war, however, and he remembers that his 
parents talked about people dying, and about the draft 

'Cause they got like older people, they send them to the war. They take them from their 
jobs and they take them to like army cams and train them. Then they ^"nd them [to 
warj..utnd then sometimes they took kids, like 16-, 17- year-old-kids. They'd take them 
to ^ war, too. 

Oliver's fiiUher did not want to serve in die Sandinista army, Oliver says, because he 
supported the Contras. His £aither supported the Contras because 'the Sandinistas broke the 
a)untry. The economy is down 'cause ofOie Sandinistas. ' 

EI Monte, California 

Oliver's fiunily lived with relatives in El Monte, near Los Angeles, for four years. 
Oliver says the family entered the United States as legal immigrants. Neither of his parents 
q)eaks or writes English; nevertheless, his father found a job as a security guaii and his 
modier returned to secretarial woric 

A highlight of coming to the United States was playing video games for the first time. 

They had a video game at my house with nty relatives M^n we first came here to the 
United States. It was Atari 2600. They showed me how to play it. It's not that hard. 
All you have to do is push start and kill the space ship. 

When I was 11 1 started playing on the comer stores and in video arcades.. 

Oliver spoke no English when, at 11, he entered sixth grade. He encountered few other 
Nicaiaguans: 

There's not much Nicaraguan people in LA. - Mexican, there were some Puerto 
Ricans, some from other countries, B Salvador...In the whole school, I just met one. 

In his first year of high school Oliver joined a gang to which his brother also belonged. 

And when I was in L.A., I did a mistake, too. I got in a gang.. .But in L.A. it's not the 
same like here. Like here, is like playing, they just fight with fists. Over there they fight 
with weapons. Guns, things like that. That's I was not going to school. 

After four mondis Oliver dropped out of the gang, but his brother stayed in. He i>^ys it 
was not difficult to quit, and he remained friends with members of his former gang. "7 just 
told Otem I didn't want to be there no more...To get in the gang, three guys got to jump you. 
And U) get out is the same thing. ' 
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San Francisco, Calif<»iiia 

Oliver says emphatically, "7^ is better, ' when asked how life in El Monte compares 
with life in San Francisco. His father remained in H Monte when Oliver, his mother and 
his brother moved here two yean ago. He has not seen his father, who communicates little 
with the £unily, for a year. His mother is not working but they manage with the help of the 
extended family. Oliver's aunt is looking for a job for him. 

EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 

Oliver learned to read Spanish in school in Nicaragua when he was 6 or 7. 

First I was looking at the alphabet on a piece cf paper. They told me to write, then 
learn them. Then they ga^fe me this book to look at the pictures and there was like a 
horse and there was CABALLO on the bottom... The teacher goes, what letter is this? So 
that's the way 1 learned how to read. 

His mother read children's books to him at home, and he says both parents have always 
been supportive of his education. 'They encouraged us all the Hvy. 77i«y wanted us to 
graduate and get a good job, ' 

Oliver says he learned to read quickly and helped some of his friends with reading. He 
now reads both Spanish and English comfortably, though his vocabulary remains limited in 
both: 

The Bible I read in Spanish 'cause in English there is some like words that / don't 
understand. It's like in Spanish there's some words that I don't understand, too... Like if 
it's in Spanish, I ask my aunt it means. 

Oliver spoke no English when, at 11, he entered sixth grade. His teacher, who was 
from Puerto Rico, was bilingual, but the class was conducted in English. Only two other 
students in the class were non-English-speaking. He describes his first day of school in the 
United States: 

That first day I went to Westmont, I didn't know what to do because everybody was 
speaidng English and I didn't saw no one or I didn't heard no one speaJdng Spanish...! 
saw a teacher, he looked to me Spanish. So I talked to him, I told him that I was 
looking for my classroom and he took me to my classroom and everything. He helped 
me a lot. 

A private teacher came to his home and taught him English. He thinks the tutor was 
sent from the school. Later, in nuddle school, Oliver attended English as a Second 
Language classes for two periods a day. His other classes were taught in English by 
bilingual teachers. Of sixth grade and middle school, Oliver recalls: 
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/ teamed a lot in those years... 'cause like in math I had a teixher, like when I had a D 
average paper, he used to get me and v/ork on the problems that I was having with the 
materiaL That's how I learned a lot. There was a teacher and his helper. He used to 
work with the people that (Udn't know what to do. 'Cause in every classroom there's 
smart people and people that can't do nothing...rm in the middle. 

Language is the biggest difference Oliver has found between attending school here and in 
Nicaragua. Academically, he ^ns 'at the same level with everybody' in his American 
classes. But his lack of English held him bade 

That was very d^icuit because / was sitting there just watching the teacher speaking but 
I couldn't understand \^ he was saying. And I remember vAun we was doing our test, 
I was doing it but I didn't know what I was doing because I didn't understood what it 
was all about. 



Initially, OUvct was (Uscouraged by having to read in English: 

Sometimes, Uke when I was in sixth grade, I used to say that, damn, I don't want to 
learn to read,., 'cause I thought it was boring. 

He changed his mind, however, 

... 'cause I was growing up. I was older so I learned how to read well, 'cause I know 
reading is important now, everywhere. Like / went out Mfhen I was walking in the street 
and there's this sign Oiat / wouldn't know what it says on the sign. That's how I figured 
it out that it was important to learn how to read. 

The four years the fiunily lived in H Monte included three changes in schools for 
Oliver, and bridged the end of elementary school through the first year of high school. 
Oliver says he had problems at school and at home. 

/ missed a lot of school A lot. My grades they were not that good ...I missed a lot of 
school because I had this problem with my dad. And we were having a lot of problems 
in the house 'cause of my dad,., 'cause my father, he used all kinds ofstt^. He drink, 
he drink. 

In San Ftandsco, Oliver attended Mission High School for one year and a summer. 

After summer school they sent a letter home from school In the letter they wrote that I 
need like parents' counseling. And I went with my mom and thsy told her that I didn't 
have enough cretUts to graduate. I used to cut a lot too at Mission, That's why I didn 't 
earn enough credits u> gradual. 
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He cut school, he explains, "^cause I had a lot of friends and girls that'd tell me to 
cut. ' Although he knew he would not have enough credits to graduate by age 18, he 
beUeved he could stay in school until he was 19. The school recommended he attend a 
satellite program run by the school district at a local community-based organizadon. 

In September 1991, Oliver enrolled in the satellite program with 20 other 17-year-old 
students. The program has one teacher and one aide, both bilingual Latino males. Oliver 
attends school for four hours each morning. One hour is speat in the computer lab learning 
typing and playing educational games. The rest is devoted to working independendy firom 
texti)ooks or on an Apple computer. 

Oliver's attendance has improved dramatically since he enrolled in the satellite program. 
Asked why he has changed, he says: 

'Cause I'm Mnldng about me. 'Cause I'm flunking about the future now... 'Cause I was 
kinda crazy you know Mihen I mhss in 8th, 9th grade. It was Wee I didn't know what u> 
do. I was like crazy.. .For me it was like I wanted to be cool with everybody. You know, 
I wanted to cut and those dungs. Not no more. 

Oliver does not consider himself a good math student, but he does see the practical value 
of math. Asked if he used math often, he says: 

Yeah, everywhere. On the store. If I've only got ten dollars and I've got to buy things, 
first I just add the prices of the things so that I know how much I'm gonna be able to 
spend. 

'Everybody knows how to operau a calculator, ' he says. Yet he does not use one 
himself: "It's better when you dtink, when you do it by yourself. You use your brain. ' 

Oliver expresses concern about his writing ability: 

Sometimes I get worried about that 'cause when I'm doing something like here in school 
and I've got to wrUt like a paragraph or something, stories, I get worried 'cause maybe 
I don't know what to write, you know. There's something that comes to my mind, but I 
don't know how to write it. 

Qjuestion: Do you think you'll use writing much in your life? 

Probably, to get a career you have to be able to write and read good. Probably if I 
want to get a business job you're gonna have to... They write a lot, don't they, in those 
kind of jobs? 

When he lived in El Monte, Oliver helped out in a cosmetics store run by a friend of his 
fiunily. He says, 'Maybe I'm smart in business. I knew what we was selling more. ' He 
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finds the idea of a business career appealing, especially 'when you see a person sitting at a 
desk, just signing papers. There's people in the back. Just sitting there signing papers. ' 

When Oliver turns 18 he plans to take the G.E.D. and enroll in a local adult school to 
earn a diploma. EventuaUy he hopes to get a job at a restaurant or doing janitorial work to 
put himself through coUege. The thought of college, though, is intimidating to him and his 
Mends: 

When I think about that I get scared, . , That's what I hear in the classroom. Everybody 
say the same thing: Oh, that will be scary to go to college, to go the first day of school. 

LITERACY AND LANGUAGE IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

Bilingual Skills 

Oliver's language skills and those of his younger brother and cousins help the family 
function more comfortably in American society. He explains his role in helping his unde set 
iq> their new stereo system: 

/ read the instructions fijrit- how to plug it in and how to connect tfie speakers and the 
radio.,.! was reading and my uncle, he was doing the job... I translate it into Spanish for 
him. 

Question: What would happen if you weren't there to help? 

I think that they wouldn't be able to plug it in 'cause nobody's reading English there 
except my brotiter and my cousins and me. 

Oliver seems at ease in a bilingual environment He is as comfortable watching sporting 
events and "Tom and Jerry" cartoons in English as he is watching his favorite soap opera, 
"H Magnate," in Spanish. He listens to cumbia or salsa on radio and tape, but also likes rap 
music. He says all his friends like rap. 7 don't understand some words, I understand most 
of the song. And if I don't understand the song, I play it over and over and over. ' 

He recently accompanied his mother to traffic court Asked why it was necessary to go 
to court with his mother (and miss a day of school), he explained: 

'Cause she likes to go with me. 'Cause she says she's ceroid. She don't like to go to 
court. She says she don't like the judge. The way they talk and everything. She's 
always nervous when she goes to court for a ticket. 

Question: Does the judge talk to her? 

No, he talks tome. And I tell her what the judge say. 
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Question: What did he say? 

Nothing, Just, she was driving. I think she was speeding. She was driving too fast. 
That's what the judge told me. So I asked her and she said she was not speeding. 
That's what I told the judge. And the judge told me, ah... no, that she was. That the 
police wrote on the paper she was speeding, that's whf he give her a ticket. We started 
talking about some other things and then the judge was laughing, he was teasing me. 
Like he was telling my mom, you were in a racing track? But nothing bad. Then Mom 
was aU right. She was nervous at first. 

Question: Were you scared? 

Nah, I wasn't scared. This was not the first time I go to court. 'Cause I go sometimes 
when my friends go. 



Hw Role of Reading 

Otiver uses reading primarily for daily living, but, unlike many teens, he also seems to 
enjoy reading for pleasure. He reads menus, clothing tags, instructions, the £unily mail, and 
maps with ease. He spends about a half-hour a day reading the sports page of the local 
newspaper, the Bible, Sports Illustrated, or a car magazine. Oliver, like his brother Raul 
and two of his cousins, reads more fluendy in Spanish than in English, and is more Ukely to 
buy magazines and comic books in Spanish than English (aldiough they do buy magazines in 
both languages). 

About twice a mondi, Oliver says, his mother turns off the Nintendo game, over the 
protests of his brother and cousins, and reads aloud. 

Sometimes they [his aunts or mother] buy books in Spanish book stores and we read 
together taies from Nicaragua. Like scary tales ...in our living room. My mother she 
reads aloud for all of us ... We don't do it a lot 'cause we're busy playing Nintendo 
video games. 

Sometimes Oliver initiates the readings: 

Oh, maybe if we're watching TV then I grab the book and start reading so we mm off 
the TV and we read all together ... "tchabod Crane' it's an American story, but that 
story I read it to my cousins 'cause it's in English. And then when my mother reads a 
story for us she reads Spanish stories. Like that one, 'The Pit and the Pendulum. ' 
That's in Spanish, too. 

In axittast to the brief time spent on recreational reading, Oliver spends about two houn 
a day watching television and almost as much playing Nintendo ^une^. He has membership 
cards at two local video rental stores and rents tapes twice a week. He plays video games at 
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the comer stores on weekends, and listens to hi? Walkman 'when I come to school, get out 
of school, at my house, before I go to sleep, when I'm walking in the street. ' 

Oliver gets around the Bay Area easily. He does not own a bus map because, he says, 
"/ know the city now. I can take any bus and come back. ' He will consult the maps at bus 
stops sometimes, he says. He figured out the layout of San Francisco by traveling around in 
cars with his Mends. He learned to use Bay Area Rapid Transit, or BART, by reading the 
instructions. 

. / know that to go to Oakland, first I look at the map at the BART stop. And I know that 
I got to cross the bridge, so I buy a ticket to Oakland... They got signs there that says 
how much it costs... Vien I just look at the BART stops. 

The Language of the Inner City 

Oliver learned to read graffiti as a survival skill. 

/ had fiiends firom gangs and they teach me how to read and how to write like they're 
writing...ln gangs they put their whole name, and then their name like Yogie... Every 
time you see a tag (a set of initials) with like a number or things like that, that means 
the guy is in gangs.. .but it's easy to read like. 

R.I.P., rest in peace, that means you're gonna die, I'm <^eryou...And sometimes a 
cloud... And a cross. That means where you're gonna go... Like sometimes they write like 
this [dram a circle with lightning bolts next to it]... It means gunshots, we're going c^er 
you guys with guns.. .If they put like that they're gonna kill you, you don't get worried 
about that, 'cause they mean that they're gonna beat you up. 

TECHNOLOGY IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

Like many other American youths, Oliver is very much at home with consumer 
electronic equipment because '/ got all that at home and I use them every day. ' Consumer 
technology used in Oliver's home includes a stereo, a compact disc player, a tape recorder, 
three color televisions, two VCRs, >fintendo games, a microwave oven, radios, clocks, and 
standard kitchen appliances. His uncle also owns a car and a chain saw. 

Oliver has learned to operate each piece of equipment by watching or having a Mend or 
relative demonstrate. 

Looking at what other people's doing helps me a lot... First when I'm going to do 
something, first I like to see another person doing it first, so like that I can see, you 
know, M^'s the error and what to do. 
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He is a patient observer. 

Sometimes U happens in games, you know, when I'm playing video games. And there's 
some games that I've never played before and sometimes it's hard to figure them out, 
how to play, what to do. 'Cause they got aU kinds of figures and you don 't know what to 
do with them. When you hit the start, you start playing, they don 't tell you anything. 

Question: So what do ym do? 

Probably just let the game play alone Uke...Uke if you don't know how to play 
something you can just look at U for five minutes and then you know how to...what to 
do. 

Qfiestion: And if that doesn't woik? 

Sometimes I bring in my friends. They show me how to play if they know. . .My cousin, 
he knows how to play all the games. 

Asked if language was a problem with video games, he says, 'Nah, first you put in a 
quarter, then you play. There is no reading involved. There's only the name of the game on 
the machine. ' 

Oliver was first introduced to computers in his school in H Monte: 

/ didn't know what to do 'cause it was the first time I was looking at a computer. It was 
inside cf a bus and was like 20 computers inside a bus. The teacher showed me how to 
do things.. .It was cool. 

When Oliver moved to San Francisco and enrolled in Mission High School, he was 
assigned to a three-month "introduction to computers" class. He thought the class was easy, 
but enjoyed it because "/ learned something about computers and how to use them. ' 

In the satellite program he now attends, he spends as much as 90 minutes of a four-hour 
school day on computer programs covering math, English, social studies, and typing. He 
describes how he learned to play "Where in the World is Carmen San Diego?" 

You have to figure it out. I mean you learn the color of the flag of the country...It took 
like two days for me to learn how to play...I was watching (another student) 'cause he 
knew how to play it. 

SUMMARY 

Oliver shares many of the characteristics of most American youths: he plays video and 
computer games, hangs out with his ftiends, watches television and is a full-fledged member 
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of the consumer society. He differs in a couple of areas. As the oldest son of an immigrant 
femily, he plays an important role as interpreter for older family members. And he is umque 
among those we interviewed in having a strong place in his life for recreational reading, 
including regular femUy reading aloud sessions. His future plans are somewhat vague, and 
although he plans to go to college, the prospect is an intimidating one for him. 
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By Mari Gasiorowkz 

Alicia Lopez, aged 47, mgrased from her native Mexico to the San Francisco Bay Area 
in 1981. Widowed, she lives with her sister's ftmify and raises her six year-old 
grandchild as if she were her own daughter. Until five months ago, Alicia worked as a 
cook in food preparation factories. Since nearly all of the employees were Spanish- 
speaking, she was able to junction with very limited English. Alicia recemty enrolled in 
an employment training program where she is learning facility maimenance skills and 
studying English. Alicia is a generous, thoughtful, and determined woman. Her family 
situation challenges her, and her limited English presents barriers to her ability to 
progress. Nevertheless, she approaches her Ufe with the attitude that, you can do 
anything you really want to. ' 

ALICIA LOPEZ AND HER FAMILY 

Alicia's fiunily makes up her social worid. She lives in a house with her sister's family 
and an adult male cousin. Alicia shares a room with her granddaughter, Carmina, whom she 
cares for as if she were her own. (It was only when the child left the room that Alicia . 
identified her as Maria's daughter, not her own.) Alicia daughter, Maiia, age 29, came to 
the U.S. six years ago after Alicia had been here more than four years. Maiia now has fiye 
children. Maria's life has brought Alicia much pain: 

My daughter - it's been six years since 1 brought her here. She was married in 
Cuadakgara and her husband treats her badly so I asked, do you want to come [to 
the U.S.J with me? I went to GuadaUgara to get her and a couple of months <^er I 
brought her here, Carmina was bom. And a a)uple of months later, she went to 
live with her boyfriend and l^ me with the baby. And now she has other children. 
He got her imo the habit cf using drugs and because of that, the children have 
problems. The children are in the hands of the government [foster carej. They told 
her she had to go to school but she didn't go. It's more than a year. 

I talked to the social worker. He said, ask your daughter 'Why?' I have tried 
many things: talking to her, being angry, begging. She doesn't listen to me; she 
doesn't want to understand. So, I'm tired. It's very painfidfor me. Every week. I 
go to see the baby. She is not intoxicated (with cocaine) anymore. 

I want a good job for them in another state on a ranch, or where there is space. I 
want to adopt them. If she can change, that's better. If she were clean, she could 
get the baby bade She has help [recovery] in her own hands. But, if she doesn't 
want to... it's a tragedy, but... 

Alicia's two sons, ages 23 and 27, live in Mexico. Until a few years ago, she sent them 
$500 each month so that they could go to schodi and start their own professional careen. At 
that time, she was earning only $1,200 per month. 
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They HWir me to come [back to Mexico to UveJ; they'll help me. But you get used to 
supporting yourself and you don't want anyone to help you. 

Until recently, Alicia has worked - often two jobs at once, and usually at least ten hours 
a day. Five months ago she enrolled in a job training program that she attends weekdays 
from 8 am to 4 pm. 

/ don't go out dancing or anything. My world is Carmina and the 7^r children. 
My family. 

I go to Mass on Sundays. In Spanish, or English, whichever. It's the same. I keep 
the faith, the Catholic church. 

She mentions only one person witii whom she socializes outside of her £unily. He is an 
old boyfidend, now fiiend, whom Carmina refers to as "Papi." A poster-sized picture of him 
with his basd)all team hangs on the wall in her bedroom. 

I got to know him when I first got here. So, we were together. He's from where 
I'mfrom. The onty problem is that he drinks a lot and at some point 1 said, 'No.' 
I said. If you don't want to change, then you'll have to live your life without me.... 
now he is a friend. 

Alicia's social worid is much narrower tiian it was a few years ago. Her fear that her 
two youngest grandchildren could be adopted by strangers provides strong motivation for her 
to focus on her own onployability because she needs a steady income in order to be eligible 
to adopt. 

There is a Mexican saying, a drop cf blood weighs more than a pound of meat. 
People who art not related by blood don't care as much. Parents adopt a child and 
then they have their own and they love the first one less. 

THE COMMUNITY 

Alicia lives in the dty of Soutii San Francisco, just soutii of San Francisco City and 
County. South San Francisco has 55,000 inhabitants, 27% of whom are Latino according to 
the 1990 Census. (In contrast, San Francisco's population is only 14% Latino.) 

(In this neighborhood,] more than half of the families are Latinos -families that 
have been here 20-30 years, some of them, so of course there are children, and 
adults, various ages... 

Several blocks from her home is a small downtown area. A restaurant, a bakery, two 
bars (aU Mexican), a Chinese restaurant, a Burger King, and two discount stores share two 
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short blocks. Alicia Uves approximately one hour by bus from downtown San Francisco and 
the job training program in which she is enrolled. 

UFE HISTORY 



ChUdhood 

/ was bom in Madco, in the stau oflacatecas, in a smaU town - NocfdstUm. My 
childhood was good. We wen a large family. We're 11 -six girls and five boys. 
We were many, so we couldn't have anyOiing we wanted but it was good, my 

childhood. 

Alicia's mother gave birth to 22 children; Alicia was the fourth of the II children who 
survived. Her mother ran the household; her fiither had a series of small businesses 
including an ice cream store, a janitorial service and several real estate ventures. 

He was very hard-working. All cf the businesses that he had made money. It was 
that he didn't know how to take care of it. And he had other women,,. 

Her parents were both from middle class fiamilies, and since her mother was an only 
child, she inherited the house in which she grew up. 

It was a nice old house - seven, eight rooms, a large area with big trees, fivit 
trees, a beaudfidyard. My mother was bom in that house, and almost all of us. 
We had a radio by the time I was 15, no television, or blender or stove. We cooked 
on charcoal. We used a stone grinder (for grains)...we washed clothes by hand, 
wUhascrub board. 

Because the family was so large and because her father "was careless with money," 
Alicia grew up in what she described as a lower middle-class household. 

Adolescence and Young Adulthood 

Alicia dropped out of school at age 13 to help her mother raise her younger siblings. 
Partly to escape her fiather's harsh discipline, she married and left home at age 16 and had 
her first child at age 17. 

He was very stria with us. We couldn't go out; couldn't go to parties. He was stria 
about everything, had to have his way. That's why they had so many children. 

At the age of 26, with children ages four, eight and ten, Alicia was widowed; she did 
not want to remarry. She moved in with her mother and younger siblings. In the 
intervening years, her mother had also been widowed and had moved from 7;»ratfras to 
Guadalajara so that her other children could attend high school. Alicia's mother looked after 
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her children while she took a full-time job at a Kodak store selling cameras and supplies. At 
this job, she became ^miliar with photognq)hic equipment and had a chance to practice her 
math skills. 

If it cost 860 pesos and there was an import tax of 20 percent, I would caladate that 
[on paper]. I could do it very fast. 

She stayed at this job for eight years. 

Migration to iht U.S. 

In 1981, at age 37, Alicia migrated alone and undocumented to the United States. She 
went to South San Francisco where she had extended family. 

Then I came here, I've been here 10 years. You can earn more, I came, I came, I 
wanted to come, I was the first one [of my siblings], 1 came to work - to earn 
more, [My] children stayed with my mother. 

Initially, she lived with an aunt, but she felt constricted. '/ liked to go out and she 
wanted me to be bade at a certain time, ' Then she lived with a friend, and then in an in- 
law's apartment in the house of another aunt Five months ago, she moved into her current 
housing situation, sharing a room with Carmina in her sister's house. ' 

Employment in the UJ5. 

During her first seven years in the U.S., she worked for a company that prepared food 
for Price Qub and other discount stores. 

/ made salads, soups, macaroni, tortelUni, alfredo sauce, pesto, tabouli, elbow 
macaroni, minestrone, lasagna, chicken noodle, beef noodle, salads - waldorf, 
coleslaw. „T7tey gave me the fomulas and I did everything - cooked everything. 

The manager wrote in English. He'd give me the formula -aUthe powders and 
they all had a name. Six ounces of this, six ounces of that. And I'd try [the 
powders] and then I'd memorize the names. 

He'd give me a list to do for that day -25 lasagnas, five black bean soups, 140 
pounds coleslaw and I'd write it down [m Spanish], 

When I was making salads - 120 batches of a certain salad - 1 would figure out 
how many ounces of this powder and this one, 

With the exception of the manager, who was white, the companies employed only 
Latinos; her co-worioers were all Spanish speaking. She managed to do her work witii a 
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knowledge of English Umited to the names of foods, but beUcvcs that she could have 
progressed much further if she had spoken English. 

It wotild have been better if I had spoken English, I could have learned many more 
things. I could have gotten a better position. In other compaides, there are people 
who know less than I do and have higher positions because they speak English... 
Also, I couldn't ask for a raise. English is very necessary. 

She used seme large but simple machines to mix foods, but piqwred most foods by 
hand. There she woAed 10-12 houn a day. Her starting rate was $3.50 an hour and by the 
end, ^e was earning $6.00 an hour. 

Almost all were Latinos - people who didn't have papers. And because we didn't 
have papers, they paid us $3.50 [an hour]. They got us good and cheap because we 
didn't have papers. 

The company moved to a dty 45 miles away. She decided not to stay with the 
company. Commuting was out of the question: 

It's far --I'd be gone from seven in the morning till 11 or 12 at night. That's a 
lot - then you have to pay for babysittUig and you're never home. 

Relocating did not make sense either. She had always lived with femily members or rented 
ftom other Mexicans who had not required the usual last month's rent and security d^wsit, 
but she anticipated that would not have been the case if she had moved. She also believed 
that babysitting costs in a new location would be prohibitive. 'If they would offer me good 
money, I'd follow the compaity, but for $6.00 an hour, it's not worth it. ' 

She packed spices for $5.00 per hour in one fiwtory and then added another nearly full- 
time job in a ravioli packing fectory for $7.25 per hour, until the company rdo^ted to 
Washington State last year. In each of these jobs, she worked long hours and found herself 
too tired to go to school, altiiough she signed up for English as a Second Language classes 
twice. 

Amnesty 

Also during that time, Alicia became a legal resident of the U.S. tiirough the 1986 
Immigration Reform and Control Act (commonly known as "Amnesty"). Gaining legal 
status relieved tremendous stress about die possibility of being deported. 

When I arrived, without papers, I was (rfraid of just waiting at the bus stop. People 
said - / heard from friends that sometimes someone at work with a bad disposition 
would report a company...It was very ugly. Really horrible. Now U's different, but 
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before I Mfos legal, I would always be ofhM that 1 would be walking and they'd 
grab me. It's an ugly fear. 

Her new status also made her digible for benefits including unemployment 
compensation, MediCal for her child and govemment-fiinded employment programs like the 
one she enrolled in five months ago. 

EDUCATIONAL EOSTORY 

Growing Up 

Alicia grew up in a household that supported education. Her father had been in the 
Seminary and her mother had a third or fourth grade education. 

My mother believed in education; she sent me to school.. ..{My parents] read at 
home. They had very nice books "Stories for children "different stories. Now I 
have to look everywhere for nice stories for her [Carmina], 

Alida attended a small public elementary school. She liked school, however, during her 
seventh grade year, she dropped out primarily to help her mother raise her seven younger 
siblings. Though she now wishes that she had stayed in school longer, she does not 
b^rudge her modier. 

/ Ufi sduwl at age 13 to help take care of the odter children. I can't blame my 
mother. She had so many children that she couldn't really pay attention to all of 
them...I regret that I didn't study more. People who study more, work less and earn 
more, and people who study less, earn less and work more. So I regret it. 

With the exception of a brief employment training program at Kodak, for her job in a photo 
store in Mexico, she had no formal education as an adult until recendy. 

Adult Education: Employment Training 

About the time the ravioli fiactory relocated to Washington, Alicia learned of the job 
training program that she currently attends. 

I heard abmu it on 0ie radio Cm Spanish] and 1 went to find out. It didn't cost me 
anything. I qualified. So I started. 

It is a private non-profit employment training program that offers instruction in four skill 
areas: facility maintenaiKe, shipping and receiving, accounting, and office skills. The 
program is funded partly through Amnesty, partly by an insurance company, partly by PEL 
giants (government-funded) and partly through a bank loon. She enrolled in the fiacility 
maintenance training track - instruction in plumbing, carpentry, painting, electrical work, 
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and janitorial work. Her English skills, both written and spoken, are minimal, and not 
adequate for the other tracks. 

If I could understand more English, I'd learn something more.„something better, but 
since I don't, I'm studying this. 

She is in her fifth month of an eight month program. She attends weekdays and is quite 
enthusiastic about the program. 

From 8 to 10 and from 10:15 to 12, plumbing, or electricity, and 1 to 2:15 and 2:30 
to 4, English, 

The teachers art very patient. They are very good. I like school It's not easy for 
us - those ofusMfhoare older. We don 't learn as fast as the younger ones, but the 
teachers are very patient. When I think about all the time I lost... but you can't 
regret... 

By her instructors* and her own accounts, learning English comes slowly to her but she 
performs exceptionally wdl at fecility maintenance skills. She provided the interviewer with 
a 4S-aunute tour of the woric area demonstrating with comf(nt and care the proper use of 
each tool. She also described the skills that she must perform in order to graduate from the 
.program. 

/ have to take out the toilet in the latties' room and put it back so that it doesn't 
leak. I have done it twice already but the third time is one tiuu counts. 

After she finishes the program in three months, die hopes to be able to find an 
apprenticeship (unpaid) where she can improve her skills. Her next goal is to find a job, and 
then she hopes to continue her schooling. 

If I have a job - more or less good, and I have- time, I'U continue classes in 
English, It's because of the language that I can't do otiter things. 

LITERACY LANGUAGE IN EVERYDAY UFE 

Alicia's uses of literacy and language in her daily life are characterized by three themes: 
First, she reads and writes Spanish well. When she can obtain information or services by 
conversing and completing paperwork in Spanish, she manages without difficulty. Second, 
her written and oral language skills in English are very limited. She is hampered by her lack 
of English and ultimately avoids many sifiiations in which using Spanish is not an option. 
Third, in her words, 'If I want to learn something, I can, ' Alicia is skilled at making use of 
the resources she has access to. She offers an example of successful problem-solving: 
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Three years ago^ I had a niece Mfho is a doctor who wanted me to send her some 
books and I didn't know where to buy them. I looked in the phone book for different 
book stores and I found a big one on Market Street and I went there and bought 
them and sent thenu Ifyou want something, you'U find it. 

In her conversations about her job training program, Alicia identified three strategies she 
uses for learning the maintenance skills, some of which involve literacy. First, she pays 
close attenticm to the skill instructor's lectures and demonstrations, for example, as he 
explains watts and volts current in black, red, green and white wires, and the uses of various 
types of nails. Second, she has found books in the library to help her understand electricity, 
although, "Ihe one in Spanish was so aid, so out of date, that it didn't serve me. The one in 
English, I understood only a few words. ' Her third and primary sttategy has been to work 
with the other women students: . 

The women get more than 90% on the tests. The test is on electricity, I got 93% 
and the men got 70%, 72%, 75%. The women work together more than the men. 
For example, there's a Salvadoran woman. We work, Ms is diis; that is this. We 
work together ~ it's better -you can talk. And the men don't really work together. 
They say good morning, but that's it. It's better - working together. 

Alicia finds learning English to be harder dun learning maintenance skills, and studying 
with other women students is not as effective. ' (The most dijgfkultj is speaking. I want to 
learn but you have to practice. I am ashamed to speak. ' She borrows books and tapes in 
English from the library and follows the text with the tapes. She also looks up common 
words and then copies them many times in her notebook. 'And i get these newspapers from 
my neighbor's recycling bin. I can pick out a few words' but she cannot understand the 
whole article. 

Most of Alicia's literacy strategies follow this pattern: first use her native language, 
second, avoidance of situations that make extensive demands on her limited English 
proficiency, and thirdly, creative problem-solving. 

Use of public services 

For the most part, her use of public sendees Ms under the first category; Alicia 
conducts most of her business and communicates almost entirely in Spanish because Spanish- 
language services are often available. Carmina's schod caters tt> the many mono-lingual 
Spanish speaking parents by offering a Spanish-language call-line at the school and sending 
all information to parents in both languages. Alicia also has had no trouble finding bilingual 
staff and forms for legal and social services. This includes the staff with whom she dealt 
during the Amnesty application process, the social worker assigned to handle her 
grandchildren's foster care, and the employees who process MediCal forms. 
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Alicia uses two public libraries about once a month; they both have bilingual librarians 
and large (if sometimes out of date) collections of books in Spanish and simple English. She 
discovered the public library system only a few months ago when she started the employment 
training program. 

/ can get the books out of the library and use them for a month and then renew them 
and not pay anything! These books are very expensive; I can't buy them. 

While in most cases she has been able to receive adequate services, she does cite having had 
to go to a family practitioner who spoke Spanish rather than a q)edalist who ^ke only 
English. She also £atced language barriers in trying to participate in union activities at one of 
her previous jobs. 

Tfus [letter] is from the union but I can't read it... They don't speak Spanish at the 
union. I didn 't go to meetings because they didn 't speak Spanish and I didn 't speak 
English. Oh, I went once or twice and I tried mth someone translating this and this 
and this but no. 

Tnwspoitation 

Public transportation has also not been much of a problem for Alicia. She has a monthly 
pass and uses the bus exclusively. She has always been able to find out from Spanish 
speakers which route to take. 

/ called up [the employment traimng center] and they told me fm Spanish], 'It's on 
this street and this street and do you have a car? Where are you coming from?' 

Before, if there were people here longer, or now I've been here longer than other 
people... I teach them what bus. My aunt taught me; she spoke English and 
everything. She would take me and show me...Now, on the bus that I take in the 
morning, the driver speaks English and Spanish and so I can ask him how I get 
somewhere. 

Right now, the cost of owning a car and insurance is prohibitive but Alicia hopes to buy 
one eventually. She has had some practice driving and since the driver's test is available in 
Spanish, she does not anticipate any difficulty in passing it 

As Consumer 

Restaurants are another arena that present little difficulty. She eats out seldom, but that 
is due to the cost rather than her discomfort with the language. 

For example I like Chinese food. I know the names cfthe main foods [because of 
work] so I know I like [this dish], and this I don't. 
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As for calculating the tip: 

^ they ntat you well, you leave tm or three dollars. If they don't pay attention to 
you, you don't leave anything. 

Shopping for food items is easy because, "There are many products that are the same 
brand in Mexico. And well, milk, cookies, bread, pastas, it is obvious. ' Qeaning products 
presented dangers that she was not even aware of until recently. 

/ know how to use bathroom cleaner now, because I've learned in school. But 
before I didn't and U's dangerous because it has a lot cfgasses, and if you mix U, 
it's dangerous. But it's in English and I couldn't read die instructions. 

Thete are circumstances in which her limited English presents some problems in 
everyday living, but they are fsuriy minor. In reviewing the mail she had received, Alicia 
described her attempt to follow up on a coupon (entirely in English) for carpet cleaning. She 
was able to read the basic information: 

Carpet cleaning. $24.95 for five rooms. A good deal. I called for iifomation and 
no one speaks Spanish. They say, do you want u> make an appointment? What 
day? I can't understand her; she doesn't understand me, so I didn't do it. 

Finances 

Alicia has never used banks in the U.S. Before she became a legal resident, she limited 
her financial transactions to cash in order to protect her undocumented status. At two of her 
three jobs, she was paid in cash since the companies hired undocumented workers and 
operated under the table. Now she receives an unemployment check and cashes it at the 
local meat market. She has few bills since her sister owns the house. She pays her bills 
using money orders — usually two each month. She is also trying to establish a credit rating. 

I have credit cards JromJC Penney's, Mervin's U) try Uf develop a credit 
rating...! always stay within my limits. I know what my balance is. If I go the store 
U) buy a pair cf pants, I buy [only] what I need. 

She added that she is only able to obtain credit cards where the sales clerics speak Spanish or 
the form is available in Spanish. 

TECHNOLOGY IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

In her lOom at home, Alicia has a television, a VCR and a tape recorder. The stereo in 
die living room belongs to t«er cousin so she prefers not to use it. Kitchen appliances 
available for her use include a microwave, a blender, a stove and oven. They also have a 
washing machine. She finds new appliances quite simple to figure out. 
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Actuaify, these days, the instruction manuals for things are really very clear. They have 
pictures for everything.. .Now things are much more moderr$. There are the buttons. It's 
just a matur of trying them. 

While she exhibits no discomfort or fear about using technology in her daily life, her broader 
views seem to reflect society's love-hate relationship with technology. 

What's modem is good -to be able to heat food in the microwave - it's good, but 
at the same time it's the same technology that's destroying us. It's bad for you, that 
it gives you cancer. 

And modem things, machines ~ they displace people in their jobs. At , when 

they got a big packing machine, it replaced eight or ten people, now four people do 
Aatjob. 

Technology at work 

In her former jobs in food prqiaration plants, Alicia made use of fairly simple 
technology, primarily mixers. Much of the woric was dmie by hand. In her current job 
training program in fiuilities maintenance, she uses a variety of hand tools. Her low-wage, 
low-skill jobs have brought her into little contact with sop h isti c a t ed technology: although 
some food preparadoa plants are becoming increasingly mechanized, the ones for which 
Alicia worked relied more on cheap labor that computerized machinery. 

FAMILY LITERACY 

As a parent, Alicia is thoughtful about her role in the formal and moral education of 
Carmina and the other grand-children. 

I aiways go to her school. With the other children I wasn't as carefid. Now I pay 
more attention; I'm more careful. 

She emphasizes two themes in discussing how she raises Carmina: her desire for Carmina to 
"become someone," and the value of retaining the language and culture. 

/ tell her to study bourne people who study work less and earn more. [To Carmina] 
You have to study because the people don't end up cleaning bathrooms and I don't 
want that for you. I warn you to work in an office -to do something positive. 

I want Carmina to speak two languages. For her to speak English and not Spanish - 
- that I wouldn't like. I want her speak both. I don't want her to lose her roots, 
her customs. I want her to love Mexico. I know many friends of the family who 
have children 14-15 years old who have disdain for Spanish. I try to inculcate that 
in her "to love Spcmish. English too. She must speak both. 
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Spanish is spoken exclusively in the household. With the exception of her cousin who is 
rarelyhome, the adults speak Uttle English and except for Cannina, the children are not yet 
school-age. 



Summaiy 

AUcia approaches new experiences with confidence and determination. She has faced 
difficult times - as an undocumented immigrant, in her fiaamly, in unstable and low-paying 
work. But she is successM at a wide range of activities - from learning facility 
maintenance skills, to mastering new technology in the home, to deciphering the cnild 
custody system. Learning En^ presents her with her greatest challenge. She sees her 
Umitcd English as also the greatest barrier to her being able to get a better job - the key to 
her being able to adopt her grandchildren. She is determined to keep studying EngUsh until 
she can achieve her goal of gathering all her grandchildren under her own care and love. 
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by David Honphill 

Sokhhoem is a Odrty^ght-year-old Cambodian male. He has been in the United States 
yjtce 1981. wften he arrived as a r^gee cfier a grueling six-year odyssey through 
Cambodia and northern Thailand. He was resettled in Oakland, California. Sokhhoem 
Uves and works in the Asian refugee and immigrant community in East Oakland. 

SOKHHOEUN AND HIS FAMH-Y 

Sokhhoeun is married with three chfldroi, aged thirteen, dcv«^ He Uves with 

his immediate family. Members of his extended family (father and other relatives) Uve 
ncaiby in the same part of town. He came to the United States in 1981 after a harsh sa-year 
journey foUowing the rise and M of the Khmer Rouge in Cambodia which took him through 
the experience of forced labor, de fecto imprisonment and exploitation on the Cambodian- 
Thai border, and further incarceration in refugee camps in Thailand prior to travel to the 
United States. 

He had previously worked in Cambodia as a fermer, diamond prospector, and tractor 
driver. In the U.S., he worioed in construction and warehousing jobs, prior to taking Ms 
current position as a bilingual instructional aide fix a refugee adult Uteracy program. Hchas 

held this job for six years. 

Sokhhoeun describes himself as someone who likes to help odiers. His first job in the 
United Stftes was in warehousing, but after being laid off and falling ill, he started to 
volunteer with a refugee resettlement agency, helping newly-arrived refugees connect to 
social service agencies. He was soon asked by an agency administrator if he wanted to work 
further in this area and he agreed. He then became a bilingual teacher's aide with the ESL 
adult literacy education program where he currently serves. 

He works at three sites in this program - in Oakland (one day), Richmond (one day), 
and Hayward (three days). Each site is located a considerable distance (10 to 20 miles) from 
the others. Two of the sites are in church fadHties that are rented by the literacy program. 
The refugee adult students with whom he works are predominantly from Vietnam, 
Afghanistan, China, and Laos. He woria mosdy in the classroom helping individual students 
or small pull-out groups with particular lessons being taught by the instructor. He also helps 
adult refi^ee students with individual problems such as social service referral. He finds that 
infonnal chats with students at break time is an effective means of establishing friendships 
and gaining confidence. 

COMMUNITY CONTEXT 

This port of town, just east of the downtown Oakland business district, has seen 
substantial changes in the last ten to fifteen years. Fonneriy a predominandy African 
American and Latino community, the area now has become considerably more complex. 
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Homeless people huddle in doorways and young AfHcan American males stand on some 
street comers. Young Asian males inhabit other comers admiring each others' cars outside 
of convenience stores that dij^lay a multilingual array of advertising. At the same time, 
along the main commercial corridor of East Fourteenth Street, numerous refugee-run 
businesses have grown up in what were once abandoned storefronts or plasma donation 
centers. 



Signs in Chinese, Viemamese, Lao, and Cambodian advertise banh mv (Vietnamese pate 
sandwiches), coffee shops (serving strong Vietnamese coffee), hair salons, auto repair, video 
rental (dubbed in Chinese, Vietnamese, Cambodian, Lao, and Thai), groceries, fast food, 
and l^al services. Many of these businesses have grown up surrounding the Clinton Park 
Adult School site at Sixth Avenue and East Fourteenth Street Clinton Park is the main ESL 
center in this part of Oakland, and it seems to have become a nexus for small businesses that 
serve a newcomer communiQ^' 

Sokhhoeun lives in a two-bedroom apartment with his wife and three children. His wife 
was formeriy employed, but has had to take some time off because of illness in recent 
months. The family lives in a small, pastel-colored, California stucco apartment building in 
a residential section. Most of the other tenants in his apartment building are Mien people 
from the hills of Laos. He communicates with them in English. When he was looking at the 
building before moving in, he introduced himself to his prospective neighbors and offered 
them his help should they need it Now he is often invited to his Mien neighbors' social 
gatherings. 

There are no Cambodians in his apartment building, although many live nearby, as do 
members of his extended family. According to Sokhhoeun, most Cambodian families living 
in C^Lkland are members of a formally-structured community mutual support system. It is 
organized by neighborhoods, each with a designated leader. Sokhhoeun is the leader for his 
neighborhood. There are fifteen such Cambodian neighborhood groups in Oakland, and the 
leaders of each neighborhood section choose a chief leader. All the leaders are men, and the 
group maintains a mailing list of all Cambodian Sunilies in (^kland. 

A primary function of this support system is to support individual £amilies when a 
member has passed away. When a death occtirs, neighborhood leaders canvass their 
members for monetary contributions (usually fifteen to twenty dollars) which are then passed 
on to the chief leader. He then presents the contributions on behalf of the entire Cambodian 
community to the bereaved fiunily at a formal funeral ceremony. Sokhhoeun stresses the 
importance of this community support function in time of fiunily bereavement, identifying it 
as the primary focus and activity of the Cambodian community group. 
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UFE HISTORY 

Family Life, Literacy, and Technology In Cambodia 

Sokhhoeun was bom in 19S2, the youngest in a fiamily of live children (two brothers and 
two sisters). Both brothers are now dead, killed by the Khmer Rouge in 197S. After many 
years of struggle, his remaining £amily has now come to live in C^Lkland, California* 

/ bom in Ccmtbodia and I grew up in Cambodia also. When I was a child... my 
family is very poor, and I don't have a chance to go to school in my country. I never 
been in the sdtCfoL So when I was... thirteen years old... I became a monk. Then I 
learned my language from that... After that, when I was eighteen I got married... After I 
got married two or three years then I had one child... Then my family moved down to a 
different city, because my family [was] very, very poon.. When I was 25 then my family 
moved to another city, too. That was coded Battambang city.... 

When Sokhhoeun was young his family lived in rural areas of Cambodia. The whole 
family worked to help his father, a rice farmer. The family moved around frequendy, 
seeking situations in different regions of Cambodia where they could make enough of a living 
to survive. The land the £unily fanned was usually located at some distance from the 
villages where they lived* 

fWe worked] very, very hard every day...ln the morning we get up at six o'clock... and 
when we got to the farm, you know, it's around tight or eight thirty, something like. It's 
not very close... Vie field is very far... We walked two or three hours sometime... It's 
my own ffamily'sj farm... because... when we move from another city we have to buy 
land, you kruyw, buy the land from someone else.... 

WiS family lived in simply*constructed homes, which they rebuilt themselves whenever 
they moved to a new area* Forms of technology employed in Sokhhoeun's home included a 
basic wood stove, hand tools, water buf&lo and plough, hand tools, machete, stringed 
musical instruments (Asian violin), and transistor radio. 

We live in a house U}gether, one house... but it's not really, you know, good house... 
They used hay to make a roof .. The walh just bamboo, they use bamboo. And for the 
floor they use the bamboo too... We do have the stove, but it's not a stove like we have 
it right here pn the U.S.J, electricity stove, gas stove, whatever, we just [use] the... 
cemem to make it don't bum the floor, because the floor we make from the bamboo. So 
we... just make three leg like this [gestures like a tripod].. . and you put the pot and... 
we go cut the wood and make a fire.... When we grow rice... we use the cows, pull 
the... plough... to make the ground... open and we can put some rice in. 
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We do have radio... We have small hand radio like that {points to tape recorder], we use 
battery... Once awhile we go to the city to the market... and we buy the battery from 
there.... We use the, kind ^Uke, the AoUn. 

His fether knew how to read and write, but his mother did not. He doesn't know if his 
parents ever went to school, but he doesn't think so. He remembers his father reading 
Buddhist texts every day at home. 

He had a book at home and he liked to read the - what is that called in English - you 
, know, when you become a monk, you study that word {Buddhist scriptures]... So he likes 
(likai] to read that every day... But he's b^ume a monk... 

At the age of thirteen, in 1965, Sokhhoeun was sent for two years to a Buddhist temple 
near his home to study as a monk. When Sokhhoeun was fifteen, his family moved to a 
r^on of Cambodia kno^vn for its diamonds. For the next eight years, until 1975, the family 
was relatively prosperous. Their woric involved caiefiil prospecting in isolated, forested 
areas where diamonds were known to have been found. 

In 1975 witii the M of the Cambodian government, the Khmer Rouge took control of 
the country. Sokhhoeun and his family together were forced out of the area where they had 
been living and sent to work on a sugar cane plantation. 

The Khmer Rouge... they force you to the countryside. They not let you stay in the 
city... They told everybody to move out... When the Khmer Rouge took over, the Khmer 
Rouge... leader, the boss or whatever, they ask you to do >v/iar they want to ask, you 
know... So we have to do for them. No choice. If you si^ something, they kill you. So 
we have to do what they ask you to do... I stayed there since 1975 to 1979... Four 
years, right... 7 Just working, the same work, the same job... no choice. 

In 1979 Vietnamese troops entered Cambodia and drove the Khmer Rouge out of many 
areas they controlled. This was the start of a period of chaos and extreme deprivation for 
Sokhhoeun and his family. At first, the Khmer Rouge ran away from his plantation, and the 
refugees used knives to stop them fh)m taking all the vdiicles with them. The Khmer Rouge 
returned well-armed the following day to identify and punish the leaden of the previous 
day's uprising: 

TTtey pulled that guy to the front of the people that sat... So they used the handgun, a 
very small one and shot it right here {points to his temple], 'Booml' He died right 
away, and the brain blow in from of everybody. So, very, very, very scary... Nobody 
say anything. Just, oh my Cod... Cod help me, {chants a Buddhist phrase] God help me, 
something tike that. 

After the kUIing, the Khmer Rouge told everyone to go back to woric and Idt, promising 
to return with food. But there was not enough food. After a few days, the community of 
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about three hundred people held a mass meeting at night and concluded that if they did not 
leave, everyone would die. It was decided that the group should split up into small parties of 
about fifteen people, each to head off in a different direction. The remaining food in the 
village was divided up among all the families. The next evening, Sokhhoeun's family left, 
traveling together by foot with several others. They went to another village about five or six 
miles away. They were allowed to stay, but their time was brief, for the Vietnamese army 
came through again, and Sokhhoeun and his family left. Their trip to the city took about 
five days, during which time they had no food. 

After considerable effort, Sokhhoeun's family finally reached the city and lived there for 
a time. Food remained incredibly difficult to obtain, and most energy was taken up with 
forays of several days' duration outside the city to find food. They often followed directly 
behind the Vietnamese army advances to outlying villages in search of food. Once obtained, 
heavy loads of food were carried back to die ci^ using traditional shoulder pole carriers. 

Abandoning hope of any life in Camboctia, Sokhhoeun's family decided to leave the 
country altogether, to travel to Kaui Dang, on the Thai side of the Cambodian-Thai border. 
The walk there took about a week. It was a difficult trip, and again there was insufficient 
food. Upon arrival at the border, where they might have expected to encounter some relief, 
the tefttgees discovered that diey wen$ virtual prisoners of the Cambodian border guards iand 
the Thai merchants who crossed the border to sell food and goods to the reftigees. The 
reftigees were not allowed to cross- the border into Thailand, nor did they wish to return to 
the Cambodian interior. Yet they needed to survive and have food to eat In order to get 
food, the reftigees had to woric - eidier for the Cambodian border guards or the Thais. 
They were thus stuck at the bonier for almost two years, working for food and trying to 
make things to sell to the Thai people as a source of subsistence. Conditions were terrible: 

[There were] many, many people, you know. And no house, no place to live, and you 
have to use the tent. But tent... was just very thin plastic we... buy from Thai people... 
very cheap [quality]. But if very windy... it's broken. 

Refugee Camps in Thailand 

Ultimately, in 1979 word of the plight of the Cambodian reftigees who were being 
detained and exploited at the border reached the American embassy in Thailand. 
Arrangements were made to send trucks to ferry large numbers of reftigees across the border 
to the recendy-established refugee camp at Kaui Dang. While gready relieved to be crossing 
into Thailand, upon arrival at the camp Sokhhoeun found few prqKuadons had been made: 

When we got to Kaui Dang camp, it's very difficult too, the first time - we no house, no 
everything. Just like a forest, like all the tree... Nothing when we first came. We just 
use the tent again, before the American Embassy help to build the house. 
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The fiunily lived in the Thai refugee camps for two years until 1981. Gradually, as shelter 
^duties were constructed in the camp and as food was available, the leftigees began to feel 
better. They remained prisonen, however, subject to brutalit/ and atrocities at the hand of 
Thai military guards. 

While in Kaui Dang Sokhhoeun had his first opportunity to learn English, but he decided 
against it. Some refugees who were literate in the Cambodian language or spoke some 
foreign language - usually French or English ~ set up classes as profit-making 
language-teaching businesses. The classes cost twenty }^ (Thai currency) per month. He 
did not choose to study English or any other subject at this point because he saw no practical 
value in it He had no reason to hope that he or his family would be granted refuge in the 
United States. Instead, he devoted himself to supporting his £unily by evading camp sentries 
to go outside the camp perimeter to purchase goods from Thai merchants in nearby villages 
for resale within the camp. Many rdiigees operated such small businesses in the camp. 

Sokhhoeun's fiather-in-law, who had been a soldier, applied for resetdement in the 
United States when the £unily first entered the camp, but Sokhhoeun was not optimistic 
about the plication. However, one day he learned that the application was successful: 

They put the name on the (buUetinJ board in the section [of the camp] and a lot of people 
they,., run... to see the name... to go to the United States. So I didn't go [to see the 
names]... I didn't do anything. So I felt, oh, nobody take us. You know, it's very 
difficult, you have to have... a lot cf money to go there [to the U.S.J... So finally then 
my father he went, he went to the section to read (the names]... and when he came back 
he said, 'Oh, we have name! We have name!' We feel happy, you know. All the 
famify, we very exdted. So we have name, go to United State. 

After a scries of interviews with American authorities, Sokhhoeun's family was moved 
to a camp at Mairat for refugees prqnring for resettlement in the United States. In this 
camp, seeing that knowledge of English would be of practical value, Sokhhoeun began to 
study the language. As in Kaui Dang, this language training was not free. For three mondis 
he paid to attend English classes conducted by another refugee in the camp. At the end of 
three months, the family was transferred to Bangkok and boarded a plane for San Francisco. 

A4iiistiiient to the United States 

Soldihoeun and his family of five persons arrived in San Francisco on S^tember 21, 
1981. When they entered the terminal they found that there was no one to meet them: 

When I got off firm the airplane, everybody [other refugee families] they have sponsor, 
they took [them] very fast. You know, tlieyjust come and get, come and get. Just only 
my family [was left],,. I think I spent there about five or six hours... at the airport. I 
don't know Where's my sponsor. My famify and me and my wife cry, you know. Just 
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only my family, I don't know where to go. You know, I'm very sad: why they take me 
and throw me away... ? I thought, oh, my Cod, So I'm very sad. 

And finally, my sponsor wem [there]. Then... they call my name: Are you Sokhhoeun? 
I said. Yes! OK, I just know how to say, yes, and no by that time, not a lot [of English]. 
And [the sponsor said], now you come with me. So I follow him to the car. to the 
garage... They brought me to a hotel near the airport... But I didn't ask why. they just 
left [us] there... They have food for us... I have a room to sleep... 

The fiunily stayed in the hotel for a few days until a Cambodian-speaking case worker 
arrived to transport them to Oaklatid ^ to begin the resettlement process. They lived for 
about Uuee weeks with another Cambalian fiunily until the qxmsoring agency helped to find 
a one-bedroom apartment 

After moving into their own place, the family began to feel a little better and more 
settled. In the next few days, Sokhhoeun had to ask a Cambodian Mend to a|>ply for 
identification papers, social security number, refugee cash assistance, and medical care. He 
fdt quite uncomfortable having to be so dependent upon someone else for help, because in 
Older to he^ them, his Mend had to a^iply for time off from woric two to three days in 
advance. 

So, it's very very upset for me about that... I didn't speak English myself, so fit was] 
very difficult to ask somebody, you know? They art working, right? So when I ask, they 
didn't say anything, they say. Oh, you know, I have to get permission from my boss 
first. 

This caused Sokhhoeun to hesitate before asking for help. He was determined to become 
self-sufficient as quickly as possible, rjid he developed a learning strategy to help in this 
regard. He decided to make copies of all forms that were filled out for him before turning 
them in. In this way, he had models to help him develop die literacy skill to fill in other 
forms which asked for similar information. After about five or six months, Sokhhoeun 
b^an to feel self-sufficient in the United States, and he no longer needed to ask people to do 
things for him. 

EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 

First Language Literacy 

Sokhhoeun had no formal education until the age of 13. At that age he became for a 
time a Buddhist monk, a common practice for young Cambodian males. At his mother's 
urging he went to live for two years in a nearby rural temple. 

My mom said, oh, you know... you have to become a monk, so I would like you to do 
that, because you are the boy, you have to be do that for at least about two year or three 
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years... And I say, oh, maybe it's difficult for me. Mom, and then she said, no, U's not 
very difficult, you just go there and study about a month to learn the word that [are 
needed toj become a monk, first. So, I think... that time that I feel like [doingj U... So 
I say, OK, I go then,.. I'm very interested, too, myse^... When I became a monk I 
learned very fast, you know, catch up very fast when you became a monk. Because your 
mind is... straight about study... we don't think about anything else beside study, so just 
study, study... 

Life in the temple was rigorous, an unvarying schedule that began with prayers in the 
main hall at five o'clock, running for one to two hours. This was followed by food 
gathering. Monks split up and went in teams in different directions carrying begging bowls 
to gather food for the day's meal ftom people in nearby villages. On return to the temple, a 
meal was prepared and eaten, and the remainder of the day was spent in prayer, study, and 
chanting. 

Formal instruction in Buddhist ritual and doctrine was conducted by chief Tionks at the 
temple by means of traditional oral transmission, followed by exposure to the written texts of 
particular rituals, one at a time. In this fashion after a few months' time Sokhhoeun learned 
to read and write the Cambodian [Khmer] language. 

(When first at the temple] I know how to speak [Cambodian], but I don 't know how to 
write and read... We don't have the teacher... But... the first [head] monk... teach all 
their monk in that temple. So, just teach the same thing [as in English] like alphabetical 
order, like 'A, B, C and, you know, vowel and consonant... But the Cambodian 
language, we have more vowels. English they have only five vowe/, OK, but the 
Cambodian they have 32... vowels, and... about 36 consonants. I'm not sure now - I 
forgot [laughs]. It's been a long time. 

When I first became a monk... they just brought me the book... OK, you study this... 
And you just look at every day, every day, every day... if you have any question, just go 
there and ask, what is that, what do you say... how do you pronounce that? It's just 
word by word, or something like that... So, very difficidt to read that Buddhist word, 
very difficult... Not like everyday [words] - special word. And they [the words] have a 
tail, they have a head, or whatever... [laughs]. It's very difficult, but when they tell 
you... one time, then you just try to remember yourself, you know... 

The wvv» word, we have the book... [for example] one book we study today... lesson 
number one, lesson two, lesson three, lesson four... We just study, study... But we have 
special... book used... when people die ffimeral ritual]... They invite a monk to 
chanting... And another book we use for happy new year, or something like that, you 
know, different kind of... ceremony. 

But we don't write very much. Just used to read and, you know, to practice by orals... 
But if you want to study Wee... more education about Cambodian letter, you have to go 
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to the city and study at school... I decided to go into the city and study, but at that time 
the Khmer Rouge came into my country, so I don 't have a chance to go. I just quit. 

Once Sokhhoeun had learned to read through his studies at the temple, he was then able 
to transfer the skill of reading to other texts of a secular nature, although doing this kind of 
zeading often required additional indq}endent study or questioning of others. 

So M*en you want to study about politic, about,., something else, you have to use 
another book, and learn that by yourse^. Sometime... if you don't know you can ask 
people... Uke the people that ptave] high education or whatever. 

Turning English 

Sokhhoeun did not avail himself of his first chance to leazn English when he initially 
lived in the Thai refugee camp in Kaui Dang. It was not until he learned of his family's 
selection for resettlement in the United States and their transfer to another cam)) in Mairat in 
1981 that he began to study English in earnest: 

Now I decide, oh, I better go to English class... You have to pay money... I study there 
about three months,,. When I first came I didn't know anything - 'A, ' 'B, ' 'C, ' 'D, ' 
or whatever - 1 didn't know. So they [teachj very beginning, Uke children... They teach 
me about the sound of the letter, OK, the consonant and sound of the vowel. And it's 
very good teacher. He's very slowly and very.,, do again and again, you know, until the 
student remember... He's a Cambodian, too..,. 

So I learned very fast, because when we know ail the sound and all the consonant and 
put together, it's very, very easy how to... read and write... So that's the way I learned. 
Just only three month I can read, you know, what they call 'Book One, ' something like 
ih^... It's very beginning.... 

He [the teacher].., has the [teaching] material, enough material. I don't know where he 
get from... But maybe they bought it from the Thai people or from the Thai market, I 
don't know. 

[In the class] it's a lot [of people] - very big, very big... They have [the class in] the 
house, and the wall they make from hay.., and leaves... Very fid! inside, but another 
some of the people they stand [outside] and try to tear [open] the wall and study. But 
the people stand outside, they not pay. Many people they try to do that. 

Talking... the teacher taught us too... They practice. They wrote the question, like 
'What is your name?' OK, and, 'Where are you from?' learn how to practice in pair, 
and stand up. Sometime the teacher call two people to the front, in front of a lot of 
people... so you Just asking and answer, something like that. It's very, very, very good. 
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At that time, Sokhhoeun was the only member of his femily who studied English. Now in the 
United States, his children and his younger siblings speak better English that he does, but his 
parents, dder siblings, and wife still speak little or no English. 

Adult education in the U.S.A. 

Sokhhoeun enrolled in a refugee ESL literacy program when he first came to the United 
States, and stayed in it for around six months. He found it helpful in adding considerably to 
the very limited English speaking and listening skills he had acquired in the refugee camp. 

Subsequently, after about a year in California, he enrolled in a bilingual vocational 
training program for about three months, training to become an dectronic assembler. The 
program was offered by the Oakland Chinese Community Council, and included instruction 
in English and Chinese. This was not very helpful to Sokhhoeun, since his English was very 
limited, and he speaks no Chinese, only Cambodian. Before the end of the program he 
found a job tfuough a Cambodian friend who was also in the program. This job was a stock 
handler in a warehouse, and was not at all related to the electronic assembly training he had 
been receiving. 

S<^hhoeun has also attended several semesters at a local community coUege (Laney 
College), where he studied English (both ESL and some basic literacy classes offered for 
native English speakers), and some basic math. He represses particular pride that the 
English courses he took were not specifically 'for refugees, ' and that he was a regular 
community college students, not a member of a q)eciai program. 

LITERACY AND LANGUAGE IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

Sokhhoeun demonstrates understanding and skill in employing some forms of literacy in 
his current work and life. Sokhhoeun uses literacy when he needs to use it - in his daily life 
at home, in his community, and at work. He values and respects literacy as an important 
tooL He feels similarly about education. 

Soon after his arrival in the United States Sokhhoeun developed an important learning 
strategy that employed text as a storage and modeling device to enable him to achieve rapid 
self-sufficiency in his intetacticms with bureaucratic agencies: 

So when I went to apply for welfare, I have to watch them pusfnendsj. This is my idee. 
I have to watch them. Haw can they do, how.., can they fill out the form, what form 
they do... the word they use,., or whatever. Then, <^r he help me to fill out the 
form,., I take U home, I not just [turn in].,, I just make a copy first. That's my idea. 1 
<Mn't know anything, but I just make a copy.,. Then later on.,, tfl want to do that 
again I know, oh, mavbe I can make copy from the old one. So that's my idea. I think 
that way, 1 do that wuy.,. So I just keep the old p<^r. When I have something 
problem, the same situation,,, I may copy from that,.. Later on, then I don't need help. 
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Now, I ask them (friends] to [go to] another place, like Social Security office. So, they 
help me to fiU it out, right. Do the same think like Weyhreform, you know... I look 
at,,, every single question,.. But I try to remember. I cannot read all, but... I can 
read some, Uke "what, ' 'where, ' something like that,.. So I try. Then, they [friends] 
help me to fill out. Then I didn't return it [the Jbrm] back today. I just want to xerox 
first, Oie fitrm that they fill it out for me. So now I gave them [the agency] the original, 
I keep the copy. Every places... I keep originaL That's my idea. So then later on if I 
have any problem do[mgJ the same thing, I take the old one, and a little different Uke 
birthdau or whatever, right? Just change that, 

I make up [this idea] myself, I do myse^. Nobody tell me, I just, you know, use my 
brain to do that. Because I didn't know the English, I cannot read the English, Butifl 
have a copy, / can foUaw, / can copy do the same dung, 

Sokfahoeun is clearly proud of this strategy, proud that he devised it himself, and proud that 
it lessened his dependency on others. This example also suggests one important way in 
which he views literacy: as a practical tool for storing and retrieving important information. 

He speaks Cambodian at home, as do all the members of his family except for the 
youngest, who speaks in English but does comprdiend Cambodian. Sokhhoeun does not read 
much written in Cambodian at home. When asked if he reads for pleasure, he says that he 
does not I£s English reatUng at home is a Cambodian-English medical dictionary. He 
wants to expand his medical vocabulary, for he hopes to be employed eventually as a 
translator in a hospital. He also reads the English teaching materials used in the classes in 
which he works. 

He sometimes helps his youngest child - the nine-year-old - with his homeworic, but his 
older children do not ask for diis assistance. Sokhhoeun does not read much else in English 
at home. When asked if he reads Cambodian newspapers in order to keep up with events "at 
home," he expresses little interest in those events. He notes that occasionally a Mend might 
share with him a Cambodian language newspaper that is printed in Lcmg Beach in Southern 
California [honie of the largest Cambodian population in the United States]. But he points 
out that he and many other Cambodians have so many painful memories about life in their 
country that diey may dkq)lay little interest in hearing of its current conditions. He does 
write letten to a few cousins that remain in Cambodia, perhaps once every few months. 

Sokhhoeun notes that he has a checking account, and has had <M)e since he got one 
widiin two or three months of arrival in the United States. He does not do his own taxes. 
Like many Americans, he pays someone else to do them. 

Sokhhoeun seems to have adopted a view of literacy, language, and text that might be 
described as utilitarian. When he sees a pragmatic benefit to be gained from using text, then 
he does so. For example, when he learned to use copies of old forms to fill out bureaucratic 
forms, he was fulfilling a pragmatic need. Literacy also has a role in most of his learning 
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strategies - learning to use an ATM, a VCR, finding his way around the city. For example, 
his class went on a recent field trip to a regional park. He wanted to remember how to go to 
the pa^ later to take his fomily, so he drew a clear and detailed map [labeled in English] in 
his personal datebook to record this information for future use. He often uses his datebook 
[and seems to save the old ones] for this informati(xi storage purpose. 

Thus Sokhhoeun seems to have rationally assessed the functional utility of text for him 
and assigned it a role in his life that is indeed one of its most basic uses for humans: to 
somehow "fix" or make permanent information and knowledge, and to retain it for future 
retrieval. His view of text appears to be largely utilitarian. The notion of employing 
rading for aesthetic, pleasurable, or non-pragmatic cultural purposes does not seem to be a 
part of Soldihoeun's Ufe. 

literacy at work 

On his current job, Sokhhoeun is required to read and understand the English lessons 
that die teachers whom he assists are assigning to literacy students. He prides himself on 
always taking each lesson home and making sure that he understands every word, should he 
be called upon to explain any elements to students by the instructors whom he assists. On 
his job he also reads and fills out attendance forms that must be submitted to funding 
agencies to document program operations. In addition, he has to read and understand 
internal memoranda and odier agency-related procedural materials. 

Sokhhoeun also has to do some madi on his job. He is required to total the attendance 
figures for daily, weekly, and numthly attendance, and to transfer the figures from individual 
teachers' attendance sheets to central files. This process involves adding, multiplication, and 
divisions of up to three-digit figures. Although his supervisor notes that accuracy can 
sometimes be a problem in this task for him, Soldihoeun feels that he is able to perform this 
math-related task sadsfiatttorily. He generally uses a calculator to do the math, although he 
points out that he could do it by hand if necessary. He does indicate that he does not 
understand fractions, although he can do percentages. Ite can do no alg^ra or more 
complex mathemadcd operations. He leaned his math skills in Cambodia while a monk at 
the age of thirteen. 

EVERYDAY USES OF TECHNOLOGY 

At home, Sokhhoeun's family has quite a range of modem technology: car, stove, 
refrigerator, television, telephone, VCR, and typewriter. He displays considerable respect 
for the forms of technology he possesses or has learned to control, as well as pride in his 
ability to use and maintain them. His automobile and VCR are two prominent examples of 
this. 

He notes that when he lived in Cambodia, driving was considered to be a valued, 
socially desirable skill. Usually only men drove, and the profession of "driver" was a 
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respected one. It may have been this set of values, plus his own innate pragmatic curiosity, 
which motivated him to teach himself to drive a tractor while working under the Khmer 
Rouge on a sugar plantation. He notes that he always rode next to the tractor driver when 
the wo^ crews went out to the fields, carefully observing the shifting, acceleration, braking, 
and backing techniques employed with a large and heavily-laden trailer. He asked incessant 
questions of the driver. Ultimately, the driver let him take over, for it allowed the driver to 
sit in the shade eating sugar cane while watching others work. 

When he came to the United States, both because of the inefficient public transportation 
system, and because of the value he places <m driving a car, he strove to get a car and learn 
to drive it as soon as he could. Within ax months of his arrival he accomplished this, 
buying a 1970 Pontiac. He still displays considerable pride when talking about his current 
car, a 1980 Toyota Corolla [with a stick shift]. He describes how he has changed the plugs, 
points, oil, starter, battery, and proudly points to a new set of Dunlop sted-belted radial 
tires. He describes in detail how he diagnosed the problem when his car had a dead battery. 
He asserts the virtues of changing oil r^;ulariy. 

He di^lays similar pride in his VCR, which he has owned since 1983. He describes 
how after he first played a few tapes, the TV picture got *snowy." When he asked a friend 
he was told dut he had to get a VCR cleaning tape, which he did. But dien he smelled the 
head cleaning liquid [acetone], he decided that it smelled a lot like finger nail polish remover 
[also acetone]. So he went to the drug store and bought some of the cheaper nail polish 
remover, invented a head cleaning tool made of a chopstick with a cotton ball fastened to it 
with a rubber band, and began cleaning his VCR's heads with it He now notes that his 
VCR picture is consistently as dear as when the VCR was brand new. He points out that he 
carefully cleans the heads after every thkd tape he plays on the machine. 

After having been shown how to use it by a bank employee, Sokhhoeun learned to use 
an ATM, and now uses it r^ulariy. In learning to use this new technology, Sokhhoeun 
employed the same learning strategy which he described for other tasks, both literacy and 
technology-related. And indeed, many of the skills he describes learning involve interactions 
of technology and literacy. For example, when he learned to drive a car in the United 
States, he was able to brkg to bear a tedinical skill he had previously learned while driving 
a tractor in the forced labor sugar cane plantation in Cambodia. However, he had no 
knowledge of the meanings of any of the traffic control symbols [lights, signs, images], nor 
was he acquainted with the rules of the road. For ttis he always sat close to whoever was 
driving, observed carefully, and asked careful questions. As a result, after six months in the 
United States he bought a car and successfully obtained a driver's license. 

When he recounts his consistent pattern for learning new technical skills [such as a VCR 
or bank tdler machine] he reports that after the new technical skill has been visually 
demonstrated and orally described to him, he then insists on writing [or havii^i^ written for 
him] the procedural stq;)s he has just leaned. He then refers to these notes when he needs to 
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perform the function in the future. The basic learning pattern Sokhhocun has devised for 
most new situations is as follows: 

1. He asks someone to describe orally for him and visually show him how to perform 
the process. 

2. He then performs the task under their supervision, usually several times. 

3. He asks them to write down the steps, or he writes down the steps. 

4. He performs the task repeatedly on his own, until he is comfortable with it 

5. He relies on the written text of the steps the next time he has to perform the task, to 
refresh his memory. 

In disa^g this relatively invariant learning format that he has evolved, Sokhhoeun notes 
that no one taught it to him; it was simply something that he invented to solve problems. He 
also leflects on his own learning processes and needs by noting that it is not possible for him 
to learn a new process when only a written description is presented. He states that he needs 
first to see something and to have it explained to him. Only then does text seem to have 
utility for him - a reminder and reinforcer of the process that has initially been acquired 
through other modalities. It is interesting to note that this process to some extent parallels 
the way in which Sokhhoeun first learned literacy in a Buddhist monastry: through oral 
presentation, followed by presentation of text as written rdnfoicement 

Sokhhoeun regularly uses technology for literacy purposes. His main source of 
information is English television news. Be gets up every morning at the same time and 
watches the news on the same channel. He seldom rrads newspapers, either English or 
Cambodian. He also uses botii television and his VCR in the evenings for entertainment. 

Technology available, but not used 

When asked about odier forms of technology that he might want to learn to use, he 
mentions the computer. There are currentiy two computers available at two of the sites 
where he works, one an IBM PC-compatible, and the otiier an Apple Macintosh. The 
Macintosh sat, unused, directly next to him during several interviews. It is seldom used by 
staff at that site. However, Sokkhoeun has not attempted to learn to use it, unlike other 
technology of modem American life. 

He thinks that he could learn to use a computer, but that it would have to be through 
individual tutoring, peiiiaps with another Cambodian staff member who works at one of the 
agency sites. He does not identify any particular functions that he would be able to perform 
widi the computer that would be able to help him with his home life or work life. He thinks 
his children should and will leam to use computers. He notes that he has bought a 
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typewriter at home, primarily for his oldest son's use for school assignments, but that he 
uses it sometimes, too. 

LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 

In talking of the future, Sokhhoeun speaks in general terms of his need for further 
education. He thinks that at some point he will need to move to another job, and that it may 
require further education ~ he is interested in either becoming a teacher or a medical 
translator. However, beyond his leisure-time reading of a Cambodian-English medical 
dictionary, Sokhhoeun does not seem to have clear ideas about the educational and other 
stq>s that would be necessary for him to achieve these ^>ais. In the meantime, his wife's 
illness and inability to wo^ places additional strain on the £unily's ability to survive, and 
would make further education very difficult 

Sokhhoeun is a vibrant, expressive, satractive individual. He is warm and sincere, and 
he di^lays a strong attitude of independence and self-reliance. He has taught himself many 
things of a technical and intellectual nature - as well as having had brief occasional exposure 
to formal instruction - and he displays a pragmatic^ self-reliant problem-solving rationality. 
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By Tom Nesbit 

Michela Stone is a 32-year old single white wonum refugee from Byelorussia in the 
western Soviet Union. She has lived in San Francisco for two years and hopes to gain 
American citizenship. She woria as a bookkeeper in the emigre department of a 
community center, and has a second part-time job as a booUceeper for a local dentist. 
She has an advanced degree in accountancy teaching from the Soviet Union and has 
experienced little difficulty with either technology or with written English. However, her 
long working hours and the closeness of the immigrant community make it difficult for 
her to meet American people and to practice and improve her spoken English. 

MICHELA STONE AND HER FANOLY 

Michela lives alone in a small third floor apartment in a four story building with 20 
other apartments similar to hers. She doesn't laiow many of her neighbors. Her mother is 
dead and she has a younger sister who's mairied and lives with her Russian husband and 
child in New York. Her father, who emigrated with Michela, also lives in San Francisco, in 
govemment-subfddized housing. 

/ stiU cook for him, so isee him 3-4 times per week. He is also learning English so he 
comes to v^re I work for classes. I spend one night a week at his apartment so I can 
cook or clean for hinu He can look cfier himself but i need to do this. In Russia, family 
is very important. 

Her apartment is close to her work: */ have a nice apartmem near this job. It's just 
seven minutes by walking. It's very nice. It has a security system which is very good. And 
my spruce tree - it's my friend. ' She doesn't know a lot of people in her apartment 
building, or generally outside of the emigrant community. 

Most of the people I know are Russian. I do know more Americat:s than my friends, 
partly because of where I work. But also, my friends, they have family and more 
obligations to kids. They don't have time to spend outside home. I have very few good 
friends. In Russian a friend means a lot. It's one who shares your bitterness and your 
happiness, you can share anything. Here you don't have quite Ae same sorts of friends 
because you don't live in your community like you used to. When situation is fuwd you 
need to find a wcQ^ to survive. Some people find an honest way to survive. Some people 
just cheat and lie. Especially here, society gives people such a good field, such a good 
opportunity to lie. This is true. So making friends is hard. I have a lot of 
acquaintances. Especially working here, I know a lot of people and they know me, know 
who I am. Everyone comes for money or for favors. I try and help them. 

As for jree time, I love to cook. As you can see I'm very ...I eat too much. So I try not 
to cook, but...I like to dance also, but I don't have much time. If I had a car it would 
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be easier. My hobby, it's photography, I have a camera but it's not very good. Here 
the equipmem is very high quality but I can't (^rd it, 

I also get together wiOi my fiiends and I try to find an American fiiend, Thisismost 
important problem, Fmding American fiiards, Male or female doesn't matter. 1 don't 
look only fi)r romance. American men are mh so romantic, I decidai not to have a 
boyfriend right now, it's totaUy iUfferem values, 

Michda is not a member of any community groups. 'No time!' However, she once 
joined a choral society. 

/ went mUt my friend. She had a Chinese boyfriend, and it was Chinese group though 
most had been bom here. We sang in EngUsh, I didn't like it much, IjustUked 
people. 

In order to fed more assimilated into American life as well as to improve her learning of 
English, Michela b^an to teach Russian to three Americans. 

/ started to exchange Russian to English, English to Russian. Lessons just for exchange, 
you understand. Not for money. We read and write and speak Russian and English 
Maybe one hour, two hour a week. Then I learn something about American lifestyle. 
Qdtural exchange. To meet American people, to learn something fivm them. 

Her students are two Americans who want to leam Russian so they can visit, and an 
American-bom Lithuanian who wants to keep his cultural heritage. 'You see, Russia and 
news about Russian federation has been a lot in the papers. This wakens interest. People 
warn to go there, to see for themselves, " 

COMMUNITY CONTEXT 

Michela's apaitment is deagned for one person: a baduoom, a small storage area, and a 
carpeted oblong room that is bedroom, living room, and kitchen. The cooking area is 
sectioned off by a counter that serves as a table. \fichela*s kitchen area has a small 
r^rigerator/freezer, an electric cooker, and a mioowave oven. Her living/bedroom contains 
a bed, a small low table, and a bookcase with some books, photos, a small TV, and an 
FM/AM radio. There are pictures on each wall, although one of the shorter walls is taken 
up by a window that looks out onto a mature ^ffuce tree. The overall impression of 
Michela's ajartment is of functionality and practicality. 

Most of the area where Michela lives is filled with similar apartment buUdings or small 
funily homes. There are not many trees or gardens and Michela's building faces onto one of 
San Francisco's commuter corridors. There is a universQr close by and every other street 
ccmier contains a small grocery storr^ Tliere are banks, supermarisets, launderettes, cafes, 
and restaurants within a 15 minute walking distance. Frequent pid)lic transport to other parts 
of the is dose by. 
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Michela Stone is part of San Francisco's Russian immigrant population. She has lived in 
the area for just over two years and feels part of a wide community network. The 
community center where she works is an integrai part of that network, meeting many of the 
housing, ttiucation, and sodai needs ci both recent and more established immigrants. 

/ think there's about 10-15,000 emigrants from Russia in the area. There's been four 
waves of emigration. Around the time of the revolution, c^r World War 11, about 
1973/74, and then after 1987. The border was closed fnm 1981 until then. Each wave 
he^s the next settle in. It's like family. We're very tight. 

Most recent Russian emigrants to San Francisco are Jews, though it's not a religious 
thing. It's more cultural, you know? It's how we grew up. We want to keep it. The 
center where 1 work is not a synagogue. Most people who use the center are Russians. 
It's }ua a local place for Russians to go, to keep our traditions, to be together. 

Many have a college education and come from the Russian professional class: university 
teachers, businesspec^le, doctors, or scientists. They come mainly from the Ukraine, 
Lithuania, or Byelorussia in the western Soviet Union. 'They're the ones with the knowledge 
of European countries and cultures. They know about other ways to be rather than just 
Soviet MKcy.' 

Most Russian immigrants come to the U.S.A. for two main reasons ~ first, poor living 
standards in their country of origin. 'Even ^you're wealthy it's hard. You can 't buy or do 
much. There's not a lot cf foreign currency in Soviet Union so most things are for tourists. ' 
Second, emigrants desire to live in a more qpen sode^. 

They also dream atom living in a free country. Where government does not lie to the 
people. It's like prison sometimes. Where you go, what you do, it's watched. And for 
Jews it's worse — diere's persecution. There was a lot of trouble. Like for me and my 

father. Our name, it's . It's Jewish. We didn't do ar^thing. But we have to 

think one thing, say another thing, do a different H«zy. It's hard. I worked with 
teenagers. When you know young persons and they ask you some question and you have 
to say certain things and not say certain things. 

LIFE HISTORY 

Growing up 

Michela was bom in Gomel, a city of 500,000 people in south-eastern Byelorussia. She 
lived there with her parents until she was 17. 

My mother live there all her Ufe, but my father came from a smaller city. My parents 
weren't so young when I was bom. The hut you underhand. My father was 34, my 
mother was 29 wten / was bom. This was quite old for Russians. 
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Michela has one sister, younger by two years. The fianuly Uved together with Michela's 
paternal grandmother aU the time that Michela was a child. Michela*s parents both worked. 

My mother, first she was a math teacher in the local high school. But then she was an 
executive director in a secondary school in a militajy base. When I was bom it was 
hard fi)r her to find a job. So she enrolled in a correspondence course fiom Kiev ami 
she graduated with a diploma in foreign languages fin French and German]. Myfiaher, 
he was the first in his family to goto coUege. But he did not complete his 
undergraduate education. So he did not change jobs too mudu Infiaa he stay m the 
same job fifr 42 years. He was accountant. It was a trade union company, and he 
eventually got a trade-union position as a financial manager. In Russia you know that a 
trade union's task is (Ujferent. It is not only to protea workers' rights but also to 
provide welfare for the people. Trips to resorts and taking care of workers' health and 
welfare. So my father organized that for the union where he worked. 

Michela Uved at home until she was almost 17. Then she moved to Moscow while she 
went to coUege. After she had been there two years, her mother died and she returned to 
Gomel to finish her degree at the local university. 'We were an established family, m terms 
cfOie money situation, butstiUUwas hardfitr m. It was expenam to stay in Moscow. ' 
She Uved again with her Mier and sister for two years, until her sister got mamed. 

My sisur's husband, he came to Uve with us. It's a Russian tradition. Thentiieyhada 
baby, my niece, and our apartment became very smaU, you understand. So we switched 
apartments.' One for me and my father, one for my sister and her family. 

In Gomel, Michela worked as an accountant/bookkeeper in a wholesale company. 

It was boring for me. I was only 20 years old and it wasn't very exciting: No 
computerized accounting. We used abacus and calculators. I had to supervise three 
older women and they made if hard for me to do that. So I was very depressed and 
decided to get another job. 

I should add that I was a camp counselor for five years each summer for violent kids 
from bad families. We would go away into the country and do education and workshops. 
Help the children, they were aged about Nor 15, feel good about themselves. Sol 
realized that I liked to teach, and I applied for a job teaching basic statistics and single 
accounting in a coUege. I tUd that for 7 years. During that time I also did a 
correspondence course and got my Masters degree in Accountancy Teaching. 

Emigration from the Soviet Union 

In January 1989, Michela and her fethcr got their permits to leave the Soviet Union. 
They moved first to Italy and then (after 2 months) to the U.S.A. She has Uved in San 
Fiandsco ever since. She plans to stay in the U.S.A. 'I lost my Russian citizenship - 1 am 
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a refugee. I want to be a U.S. citizeiL After 5 years I can appty. ' Moving was challenging 
and frightening. 

I didn't know what we would find. We were lucky. My sponsor found us a place to 
stay. You need to have a sponsor to come here. Our sponsor was my father's fiiend's 
son. He was financially responsible for first few months. He gave us an apartment for 
me and my father. Two beds in one room. But it was cheap. We stay there one and a 
half years. Then my father got a government-sponsored apartment and I move to my 
own place. 



Work 



When she first came to San Francisco, Michela worked "as a cleaner in an apartmem 
house, then in a hotel doing office work. Then I got a job here at the center. ' She'd 
eventually like to move to a job teaching in a local coUege. "/ need to learn economics, 
though'. When she moved to the U.S.A. she found people were not particularly helpful 
with advice about work. 

People would tell me that I couldn't get a job as an accountant. You can get a job at a 
hotel or cleaning up someone's mess. Why they did that I don 't know. It was mis- 
instruction. It made me think I was nothing. 

Sooa she was able to find a job which made ^me use of her accounting background, as 
a bookkeeper with a non-profit community center for Russian emigres. Her office is smaU 
(10 ft square) and crammed with files, two desks, computers, and a giant refrigerator 
leaking ice. Papers are strewn over every surface. The office feels cluttered but friendly. 
Her co-workers are constantly in and out of each other's offices. They use Michela's office 
to play computer games. On a wall near her desk, Michela has pinned a list of tenses of 
Engli^ verbs. 'It's my homework. ' 

Neighboring offices of similar size serve as a reception/ counseling area, and the 
editorial office of a Russian language newspaper put out by the dqartment for the emigrant 
community. She works with two other people, both Russian, although she has sole 
responsibility for the department's financial record keeping. She is clearly skilled at her 
work and enjoys it, despite the meager salary. 

To supplement her income she also works for seven hours per week as a bookkeeper for 
a small dental practice near her apartment. She found this job through an acquaintance in the 
Russian community. She works there twice a week - one evening and on Saturday 
mornings. The work is similar to her full-time job: she prepares accounts, balances 
budgets, deals with invoices. Apart from the owner, she does not deal with any of the 
dentists or clients. 
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EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 

Michda went to a local school in Gomel until she was 16. She remembers it fondly. 

Itymeas^formetoUamtoread, I could read befort I went to school. My mother 
and my grandmother help me. They would read to me and I would follow the words on 
thepage Writing - Aai was harder. I could prim but my calUgrapky was not so good. 
! had no patience with this. We had ink and a quia pen. My mother always say 
Michela has great patience. If I make mistake I start again firm the beginning. I found 
school easy --apart from chemistry and algebra. I love physics. I was a good student, 
not because I am qidt learner, but because I studied a lot. 

She took her high school exams a year earlier than her contemporaries and then moved 
away from her femily home to go to college in Moscow. She Uved there for two years. 

It was great ea>erience. I lived in dormitory arul was near the theater and moynes. I 
went out aU the time. I used to : '-p my lunch and go. I was afidl'time student as well 
so it was a busy time. I neverndssed any sdtooL 

When her mother died, economic hardship caused her to move back home to Uve with 
her father and her newly-married sister and brother-in-law. 'My father he didn't force me to 
move back. But I thought it was necessary.' She completed her bachelor's degree (m 
accounting) at the local university and enrolled in a correspondence course to get an master's 
d^iee in accountancy teaching. 

She remembers her parents (her mother especiaUy) being very supportive towards 
education, partly due to their own educational experiences. 

My father his family was not so clever, so educated. He was the first in his family to 
get a higher education. Before the revolution, for Jews - it was forbidden to live in a 
city Just in the country where schools were not so good. My mother's family was very 
well educated. I know Otis for three generations. Her modter was a governess and 
could speak seven languages. 

Michela feels that her mother being a teacher helped form her attitudes towards 
education and kaming. 

When I was Uttle I remember being read to a lot by my mother and my grandmother. 
Not only in Russian. My mother would read me sujries in French and German. Fairy 
tales, and historical stories mostly. Lovely printed books with colorful pictures, special 
editions. 

She doesn't remember her father helping so much. 'Cf course he was working, man. 
Sometimes, eighteen hours a day. ' There were always lots of books abound the house. 
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Russian history, classical tturature like Pushkin, math books ~ my mother was a math 
teacher, foreign language books ~ mainly in French and German, and crossword puzzle 
books ~ my modter used to love doing crosswords. No English books, though -I don't 
know why. Perhaps no one could read English, My fother certainly couldn't. 

When she left Russia, Michela had to sort out her femily library. 

There were over 2,000 books, most of which my mother had collected. All sorts of 
books. All had to be l^ behind - 1 brought only 40 books with me. Somecookery 
books, a collection cf Pushkin, some history. I don't have any kids, but I brought at 
least a couple history bocks to let the dtildren know about Russian history. 

Adult education in the U^.A. 

When she moved to the U.S.A., Michela couldn't speak any English at all, only a little 
German. 'At first I forced myself to read for one hour per day. It was the rule. I just did 
it. ' Since she's been here, Nfichela has already enrolled in several adult education classes: 
basic literacy, accounting, and two English classes. The literacy class was the most helpful. 
Probably because I'd just moved here and needed to know the most. ' 

This baac course developed practical literacy skills in simulated real-life situations. '/ 
remember we were taught how to use dte.telephone. To talk faster and not so loud. You 
see, in Russia we shout. Really loud. ' She concentrated on using simple English words and 
phrases. 

That was so helpjul. The teacher wasn't American. He was Chinese, I think, and had 
graduated jrom a school in France. And he did not have such good English. We had to 
listen to him very hard. But that made it easier for us to learn. Just single English. I 
Kisn't so ofraid of making mistakes when the teacher made diem too sometimes. He was 
OtL 

The course was held in a community-based organization in central San Francisco. Most 
of the other students were recent immigrants, (though by no means all Russian), and one of 
the main objectives of the course was 'learning how to do things the American way. So we 
can better get jobs." The students learned a lot from each other. 

At first I thought I don't want to be doing this. So many different languages, you 
understand. I want to learn American and be in class with Americans. But after a while 
I liked the other people better and saw that they had many of the same problems I had. 
We talked a lot about that. We had a lot of fun laughing at everyone 's mistakes. 

The accounting class and the other English courses were held in more traditional college 
environments and less enjoyable. 
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The first course was about Ustening and grammar. I thought the teacher was very good 
and helped us a lot. But Oie course was more expensive and not so fiuu A lot of written 
tests and corrections. And passages, you know? Reading passages. You have to 
understand direct and indirect questions. You could not use your previous knowledge 
and experiences to get a correa answer. It was hard. Even fijr Americans. 

Michda's goal is to improve her English to such a degree that she could pass the 
TOEFL (Test of EngUsh for Foreign Learners) - a standardized test that non-native speakers 
must pass in order to enroll in coU^e. 

I'd Uke to be able to go to college here. Enroll in a business program. Get an MBA. 
Nobody thinks my MA from Russia is worth much. I U)ok TOEFL once and scored only 
10 below. That's just one or two answers. I'll certainly take it again when I have time 
tosttufy. 

LITERACY AND LANGUAGE IN EVERYDAY UFE 

At woric, Michela reads in English. 'Papers related U} accounting, program services, I 
don't know every word. Some very technical. My co-workers help me a lot. I also have 
dictionary on my desk. I use every day.' She also writes in English. 'Just short letters and 
notes. To be honest, my writing is not so good. My co-workers have to correa u. Symaxts 
differem between English and Russian.' One of the drawbacks of her job is that she doesn t 
get to speak a lot of English. 

With my co-workers 1 ^ak mainly EngUsh. About 85 percem of time. With clients I 
speak mainly Russian. Their English not so good. Most of my work is with figures, and 
U's in my head. As well, a lot of the people who use the center are Russian and can't 
speak a lot of English. I can't improve my English very much. 

Because of her two jobs and having to cook for her fialher, NGchela doesn't have much 
free time. Most of her free time is spent reading, both in Russian and English. 

Ndt as much as my parents did, though. They had more settled Ufestyle. I don't have 
time. I read both EngUsh and Russian, bi Russian I read Pushldn and Russian history. 
These were the books I brought wish me. In EngUsh I read accountancy books and love 
stories. Love stories are easy w read. Short, simple words. Accounting books are 
technical, not so much interest. But with dictionary, it's OK. 

I also read magazines about the [movie] stars. This help me participate in some 
conversations amongst my friends. In the dentist's office where I work they have 
magazines Uke USA Today and PeopU, If I have 15 minutes offl try and read them. 
To understand what's going on in the country. It's interesting for me u> read about 
Soviet Union. It's hard ut understand the changes in Soviet system. I sometimes see a 
Russian newspaper - my father subscribes. For him it's his Ufe. 
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Shopping presents little difficulty for Micheia. 

I cm usuaity understand. You don't need EngUsh to buy food. You just waik in and 
they serve you. In Chinese store, I ask haw to cook certain vegetables. UsuaOy they tell 
you. Some don't know EngUsh, It's hard to find right person to explmn, 

Sonnnimes I don 't know products. When we went shopping I didn 't know different kind 
oftqfiL I didn't know you could get different sorts, like 'hard'. Sometimes I use 
(Nonary to find out what's in canned fi)ods. Andfitr recipes. 

When she first came to the U.S.A., Micheia would carry a dictionary with her, 'always 
wiA me. For two years, in my purse. ' Now, she doesn't use one when she goes shopping. 
She doesn't use food coupons either. Not because she doesn't understand their language or 
use but, 

/ don't have the time. At first I think 'why do Americans try to save money?' Although 
I do try to bi^ cheapest. I always buy brand name of store. It's less money. 

Buying clothes can be more troublesome. "In Soviet Union, sizes are different. For 
example, I don't know what is 'petite. ' I cannot ask the salesperson. So I try on. I usually 
go with friends and they teUme.' 

Micheia doesn't have a car and gets around by public tran^rt although she has passed 
her California driving test. That was easy. No trouble with the words. ' Public transport is 
readily available and easy to use. 'For first few dwfs it's hard, I don't know ways to go. 
No problem now. ' 

Micheia occasionally goes to restaurants, mainly Oiinese: "Though I find it hard to 
understand the menu. Not words like 'spicy' or 'pork' you know, but specific names of 
dishes. Sometimes I ask. or point. Sometimes I choose >v/uzr / know. I try to read. I 
usuatty get what I ask for. 

In general, Micheia has little difficulty with written English. What she doesn't 
understand immediately, she remembers or writes down to look up when she gets home. 
" You can pick up most from context. ' Because of her greater difficulty with understanding 
social contexts, ^ken English is generally harder to pick up. 

I try to understand what people say on the bus. But it's hard. People use a lot of slang. 
In Russia, too. But you use slang without thinking. Here I try to use at right time, hut 
the words are (Afferent, ^you try to understand just the words, it's hard. I cannot 
participate in conversation about the movies - / don't have time to go often and I can't 
understand much when I do. At first, I tried to speak English with my Russian friends 
but we jumped back. We didn't know enough words. But we tried. 
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Talking to other people I find hoFd. People don't always show you. They behave not 
nice. They don't hwit to teach you because they're <^hdd you're going to take their 
jobs. They're not always sympathetic when you don't have good English. For example, 
Oiere was a counselor at the local college. When Imethimhewas very rude. He didn't 
give me any it^rmation. He just lacked me out and didn't explain. AH because I had 
poor English. I understand he has more people apply than places, but... 

TECHNOLOGY IN EVERYDAY UFE 

Both at woric and at home, Michda is comfortable with a wide range of technology, 
much of which she had also used in some form in her life in Russia. She uses technology 
for literacy in several ways, inciuiUng a computer at work and tdevision for information 
(both news and cultural information). 

Michela gets most of her news from TV rather than from text sources. 

I have a smallTV which gets local channels. My fiither " he has a cable TV with 35 
channels so he can wauA Moscow news everyday. He watches a lot but doesn't 
understand much. I waidi the news and soap operas. 'Young and Restless' is a 
fisvorite. There's a lot of stories. It helps me find out about American life. In Soviet 
Union the soap operas are more about crime and cops. 

TV is also a good sdurce of entertainment, and she also watches certain programs for 
cultural information about American life, and in order to have conversation topics. 

/ like 'Jeopardy' because it's written, you know? Cf course, I don't know many of the 
answers but I like reading. I also watch programs called 'Donahue' and 'Geraldo. ' 
They are talk shows, with different guests. That's really interesting. Always some 
aspea of American life is on. People are very open with their feelings and opinions. 
Not like in Russia. I usually jind the programs very interesting. Most of the general 
ideas 1 understand, some qfihe words are hard. 

Michda doesn't have a VCR: 'If 1 did 1 could tq}e these shows and discuss them widt 
my father and friends. Only so much time though. ' At the moment, she doesn't want other 
technological equipment either. 'When 1 have more money, 1 buy. Better kitchen equipment. 
Make life easier. ' 

Michela also uses modem office technology at work. 

/ use computers here for the bookkeeping and for typing letters. I did use computers in 
Russia too but they were more outdated. Different machines. Slower. Some of the 
computer language is hard. I thought 'goto' was a strange word. I couldn't find U in 
the dictionary. Only now 1 know it is two words, 'goto.' 
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She has little difficulty too, with written instiiicti<ms for household ^liances. 'If I 
don't biow» lay to just use and see how it works. ' She can readily pick up how to use 
most machines. Though, 'when I first came, I couldn't understand the ATM machine at the 
bank. People fimn my class show me. Now it*s no problem.' Her only serious difficulty 
was with a newly-purchased telq)hone answering machine. "/ didn't know how to set it up. 
I don't understand the word 'rings'. I knew which buttons to press but not how to save. I 
use a dictionary. Then it's mn so difficult.' 

LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 

Michela doesn't have any children of her own but spends time with those of her Mends 
who do. 

Most itfmy friends have kids and they ask me not to speak English to their children. 
They are fiightened they wiU lose Oteir Russian. Then parents will lose family 
connections and it^uence on dteir children. I think they are right. If I had kids I would 
be same. 

Retaining and sharing aspects of her own culture is very important to Michela. 

It's strange. Americans are more competitive, more individual. In Russia we -are more 
together. We help each oOter. We are more social, more sharing. 

You see, with my students - the ones Huto learn Russian. We have lesson outside - in 
bar, or beach, or sometimes in my apartment. This helps me learn English better. I'm 
not ceroid to ask some ^testion. Because my student, he or she feel the same way I do. 
Because we don't know a lot we are mx ashamed to ask each oti\er. Personal contact 
and exdumge has helped me the most. 

SUMMARY 

Michela was well educated and highly literate in her native language. In only two years 
in San Francisco she has mastered most everyday tasks and a work environment that employs 
more sophisticated technology than in her previous life. Nevertheless, her limited English 
fluency presents her with many problems, and the necessity to work two jobs, as well as take 
care of her £ather, means she has little time for further education. 
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NURATOLA 
By Lensa Gudina 

Num Tola is a 29-year old female Oromo refugee from the southern area of Ethiopia. 
She came to the United States in 1990. Nura is married and lives with her husband in 
San Jose, CaUfomia. Nura works as a cleaner in a hotel. She had no formal education 
in her country, and is literate in neither her native Oromo nor in English. She is 
currently studying ESL. Nura has no children but plans to have dtem when she gets 
adjusted to the Ufe style in the U.S. She would also like to learn student English to 
work in the health care field. 

NURATOLA 

Nuia has experienced con&derable changes in the course of her almost thirQr years. She 
grew up in a village with no electricity, and with mainly traditional forms of technology. 
She fled her home in southeastern Ethiopia in 1982, with the other women and children of 
the village, due to tiie war between the Ethiopian government and the Oromo liberation 
movement She spent eight years in a refugee camp in Somalia, experiencing many 
brutalities that she is reluctant to talk about Fmally, her husband was able to get a visa to 
emigrate to the United States, a country whose existence they had never known. A year 
later, Nura joined him in San Jose. 

Nura's husband now works as a security guard at a nearby hotel, and Nura works as a 
cleaner. She is enrolled in an ESL class, but because she was not literate in any language, 
and because tfiere is no Oromo-English dictionary, Nura is struggling to learn English. Her 
husband was educated and already literate in two languages (Oromo and Arabic) when he 
came to the United States, and because of this had an easier time understanding ESL classes 
tiian she has had. 

COMMUNITY CONTEXT 

Nura Tola and her husband live in an apartment in die Alum Rock area of San Jose. 
The neighborhood is largely populated by immigrants, mostly from Mexico, Vietnam and 
some fiom east Africa. Two odier Oromo £unilies live nearby, and Nura keeps in close 
contact witii tfiem. Her contact with odier neighbors is minimal because of the language 
barrier. When they occasionally see each otner in the hallway they smile and say hello, but 
that is all. Nura is struck by the differences in social and cultural life between her present 
community and the one in which she grew up. 

/ would like to know the language well enough before I have children. I see the 
difficulties some of the Oromo women with children go through in this country. Ufe in 
this country is not like back home where you leave your children with your relatives or 
neighbors if you have to go to the market or do something else. There are no relatives 
here, and as you know your neighbors don't even greet you, let alone take care of your 
children. You know how we take turns back home to get together at each other's house 
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and drink coffee every morning. That's one thing I haven't been able to get used to - 
drinldng coffee on my am or eating alone. 

The Oiomo community in San Jose is quite smaU. The number of Oromos residing in 
San Jose had reached 400 at one point in 1990, but decreased to about 100 when most of the 
community membcn moved to other states in search of affordable housing and better 
employment opportunities. 

UFE HISTORY 

Growing up in Ethiopia 

Nuia was bom in 1962. She had thirteen brothers and nine sisters. Half her family was 
killed in the war and the whereabouts of her parents still remain unknown. Her ^er was a 
shdk witih Islamic education. He could read the Koran in Arabic. She grew up in a mud 
hut with a thatch roof. There was no electricity in the whole village. At night, for light 
they used lamps with kerosene oil and wick. One of her brothers had a transistor radio that 
he brought back ficom the town where he went to school. Since her £a;ther was a religious 
man he didn't allow Nuxa and her sisters to listen to the radio. They had no clock in their 
house; instead, during the day, they looked at the poaitioa of the sun to tett time. 

The sun rose at six in the morning and set at six in the evening throughout the year. 
You know, we don't have long or short days like they do here. We woke up when the 
roosters croaked and set out for work. By looking at the sun we knew it was mtdday and 
time for binch. And in the evening the animals would start heading back home - the 
cows would lead and the donkeys would follow, never the other way around. We 
depended both on the sun and our animals for time telUng. And there are the 
'Ayyaantuus' who can tell the time of the year by looking at the position of the moon 
and the stars, 

Nura's fssher was a prominent religious leader in the village and relatively better off 
than most of the villagers. 

My father had four wives. Each of his wives had her awn Aatch hut with the kitchen 
buUt separately from the house. Children lived in their mother's hut. But every night 
we all gathered at the oldest wife's hut. All huts were located in the same compound. 
The men worked on the farm and the women took the produce to the market. We 
cultivated fiuits, such as oranges, pineapples, papayas, bananas. We also cultivated 
vegetables and coffee. The men used oxen to draw the plough and a sickle for 
harvesting grain or crops. Women were not supposed to work on the farm, but 
sometimes we would help Mntii die weeding. 



One of the factors that prevented Nura from attending school was that her village did not 
have a school of its own. 
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Our vittage Mm surrounded by mountains. The miry season lasted four to six months. 
There were no schools in our vittage, the closest one was located in another town across 
the river. Due to the rains, the river remained fitU for most cfihe year, which prevented 
us from going across to attend school My father sent my brothers to go stay with 
relatives and attend Islamic school; but we, the women, couldn't leave unless we were 
married. As you know, once a woman gets married she has no life of her own. Her 
time is divided between taking care of her husband and raising their children. The 
thought of going to sdwol never crossed my mind until I left my village and wem to 
Somalia where I saw some Oromo women attending class. At first I was ashamed at the 
tiumght of a woman going to school, espedatty a married Homon. But as time wem on I 
got used w the idea and started going u> one of the classes myself. 

FU|^t and the refugee camp 

In 1982, during a war between the Ethiopian government and the Oromo liberation front, 
Nura's village was raided, and the women and children hid in the mountains. 

Our vittage was raided one night by tmUda men from the govemmem who looted and 
tatted. We [die womenj took the young ones and headed toward the mountains to hide. 
We could see firm afar v^%en our huts and crops were being burned We were also told 
duu our waur wetts were poisoned So we began the Umg walk w Somalia that took 
fourteen days. We walked as night and hid during dayUght. We lost hatf of the children 
on the way due to the heat and lack of water. Just within a day nine children died on us 
"there wasn't muOi we couid do. There was no help ut be found in die middle of the 
desert. We ^^'t reattze where we were going. We were looking for another vittage 
like the one we left. Insteadwhatwe found was a desert with no water or food We 
walked from sun down to sun rise, our feet were bleeding. But we had no choice - we 
either had U) keep waUdng and find some food and water or die in the desert. Whenwe 
came close to the refugee camps we were surrounded by SomaUan soldiers who accused 
us of spying for the Ethiopian govemmem and put us in jail Terrible things happened 
u> us that I don't even like U) talk about... but after a while they had u> let us go. The 
jails were too crowded and people kept arriving by hundreds and thousands as the war 
kept getting worse and worse. 

She spent eight years in a refugee camp in Somalia. Nura had never dreamed of coming 
to the United States, but eight years of hardship from living in refugee camps in Somalia and 
the dim prospect of returning to her home village motivated her to find a way of getting out 
of the camps. 

We had no idea that such a country even existed before we left home. We knew that 
there were other countries, such as Djibouti or Somalia, but not the United States. I 
knew about those two countries, because they said that things like radios and watches 
came from there. Maybe the people who wem u> school knew more about other 
countries - 1 didn't. 
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Nura's husband found out about the possibilities of migrating to the United States 
through a reUef worker. He appUed immediately, but the process took four years. His visa 
came first and he had to leave right away, without his wife. She came a year later, in 1990. 

Due to health problem I had to stay behind far one year until the problem cleared. The 
day twos supposed to depart, one of the Oromo relief workers explcdned to me about 
getting on an airplane and flying. 1 didn't like the idea, but he told me that was the only 
way to get to America. Planes remind me of die war. After four years in Somalia in the 
refiigee camps war broke out between Ethiopia and Somalia. The Ethiopians flew across 
the border and dropped bombs on some of the refitgee camps. Many refitgees died by 
the bomb attack. I can still hear the sound the jets made as they dropped the bombs. 
You can hear them come from far away, but b^re you know it they are right above you. 
I don't even know how we survived that. The God of our ancestors delivered us. 

The relief worker explained more and told me not to get off the plane until it arrived in 
San Francisco, without mentioning anything about changing flights in France. When I 
got on the plane I sat there the whole night widt my eyes wide open. When we arrived 
in France everybody got off die plane but me. The stewardess came and talked to me, I 
dunk she was telling me to get qff I asked, 'San Frandsco?' She shook her head. I 
said I wasn't going to get (iff die plane until we got to San Francisco. She wasn't 
understanding what I was trying to say; she went and got odter stewardesses, dtey all 
tried to explain, but I was determined to stay in duu plane. They were very upset Oiat 
dtey couldn't communicate widt me. I started to ay, not knowing what was going on. 
FmaHy dtey aU got itp tnd left and I followed dtem. Right dtere I realized dte 
importance of going to school and learning odter languages. I was happy when I finally 
arrived in San Francisco and saw my husband. 

EDUCATIONAL HISTOEY 

Nura didn't rccssvc my formal education while she was at home. She remembers being 
taught her genealogy as a child. She could count up to twelve generations on her fether's 
side and up to seven on her mother's side. Learning one's genealogy is a very important 
part of one's identity in Oromo culture as a way of keeping track of who is related to whom. 
The European method of using last names does not have pondld in Oromo culture. Women 
never take a name from their husband - they retain the same name from birth to death. 
Oromo children take their Mier's first name as their last name. Each child is coached to 
recite the first name of its grandfathos for as many generadoos back as possible. She was 
also taught arithmetic through games and by counting the family members and catde in the 
neighborhood. 

Every night, when die men came back from die farm, and die boys returned die cattle to 
dte corral, we all would sit around die fire and listen to dte elders as dtey told stories 
about dte olden days. The stories were usually about animals, explaining vv^, for 
example, hyenas and donkeys became enemies or wfty zebras have stripes. Numbers 
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were taught to us through songs or games, I don't remember being taught anything else; 
other things you just learn by watching others do them. I watched my mother and one of 
my step mothers as they cooked and learned how to cook. I also wem to the market with 
them and observed how they sold the produce we had carried to market. We also did 
our shopping while we were there. I always followed one of my step mothers who was 
known for her bargaining ability and learned how to shop wisely. A neighbor taught me 
how to spin cotton and weave the yam into cloth. My oldest sister taught me how to 
weave baskets. After she showed me how to do the basics, I started using my own 
imagination to combine differem colors and weave various designs. 

Adult education 

Nuia attended classes on how to read and write Otomo while she was in the refugee 
camps in Somalia. Since the classes were inconsistent she still iaz a difficult time reading 
Ore mo. 

The Oromo organization at the camps sem their people around to talk to refugees, 
especially women, about the importance of education. They told us that unless we got 
educated we would spend the rest of our lives in those refugee camps. We were all 
determined to do anyfhing to get ourselves out (fthe camps. Along with other women I 
started going to a urfain location where we sat under a tree and recited the letters of 
Oie al^ubet, one by one. Sometimes I sit in my EngUA class and think abota the 
situation in the refugee camps. Here in San Jose each sttsdem sits on his own chair, 
witii a desk attached to it. There, in die cam^ we sat either on the ground or found 
large rocks and used them as stools. Our laps were our desks. We didn't mind it 
though; we were so excited that we were learning something. 

I still try to improve my reading ability, but since I came to this country and started 
learning English I have a hard time differentiating between the rules of reading the two 
languages. 1 keep getting mixed up by the rules of reading and writing Oromo versus 
English. English is a difficult language to learn. The other students use dictionaries to 
translate new words but there is no Oromo/English dictionary. If my husband doesn't 
know the words then I will never find out. And sometimes even after they are translated 
they don't make much sense. Even worse, some words in English don't even exist in the 
Oromo language and vice versa. 

Both Nura and her husband have attended ESL classes, bui ieaniing English is very 
difficult for Nura. She has little opportunity to practice: 

My teacher says that we should be in contact with Americans to practice our English, but 
I hardly come in contact with Americans. There aren't any in my neighborhood. The 
only time I see them is when I watch television or go to the store. But at die store they 
have no time for discussions. My husband and / were advised to talk to one another in 
English, which we tried for a while. But since we kept running out of English words, we 
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cut down on communicating with one another. That made us feel even worse, so we 
gave up on the idea of communicating with one another in English. 

LTTERACY AND LANGUAGE IN EVERYDAY LBFE 

Nuia hardly uses literacy in her everyday life. Her cleaning job doesn't involve any 
reading. 

/ know which cleaning detergent to use and how much of it Arough practice. At home I 
■ only write when I take down telephone numi>ers or when I do my home work. I also 
have to read the bus numbers when I catch the bus to go to woti: or school. Iwouldlike 
to be able to read the newspaper or story books but that will take a long time. If I get 
letters or biUs I wait until my husband comes home from work. I do open the bills and I 
know where to lookfor the amount, but I still don't know how to write checks. My 

husband takes care of that. 

Nura gets most of her news from odier Oromo friends and some from television and 
radio. 

Our Oromo community holds a meeting once a week. Those who know English would 
teU us about what is happening in our home area or other countries. They get their 
news from the paper or BBC ratUo, and some of them caU Oteir families back home to 
find out what is going on ~ those who have family members left. I don't, so I don't call 
home. My husband and I watch Oie news every night. Sometimes I can tell just by 
lookUig at the pictures, but not all the time. I can understand some of the spoken words, 
but since they talk very fast I don't understand most of it. I also like to watch films; my 
teacher says they help one learn English faster. 

Nura and her husband own a video cassette recorder which they use to watch video tapes 
of Oromo cultural shows that were taped on different occasions. Nura seems comfortable 
operating the VCR- She knows how to turn it on or off if she wants to watch a video tape 
but doesn't know how to record shows from television. Nura and her husband also own a 
tape recorder. 

I use the tape recorder to tape my voice and send it to my friends and relatives since I 
can't read or write well enough. I also use it to listen to tapes they send me. It's just 
like how you would write a letter. I always start by saying greetings and go on to tell 
them about my life here and ask them how their lives are going. It is nice, I ergoy doing 
it. But I would like to improve my reading and writing so that I can send them regular 
letters. I would also like to write down everything that we wem through t^er we fled 
our home. I seem to have forgotten some of U. I think this country makes people 
fi)rgetfid, I have become Jbrgafid since I came here. It's probably because of having to 
learn so many new things within such a short time. 
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Her lack of English proficiency dreates problems for her in many ways. She must use a 
translator when she goes to the doctor, and this can be embarrassing when the translator is a 
man. She would like to be able to write letten to her Mends and relatives. Above all, she 
would like better English skills so diat she can get a better job. 

TECHNOLOGY IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

Everyday technology for Nura Tola is £uriy basic by American standards. Her 
apartment has a refrigerator and an electiic stove iat cooking. She uses the oven only 
occasionally, for baking bread - aait of her Oromo neighbors showed her how to set the 
oven temperature and the timer. She remarks on the contrasts between this technology and 
diat widi which she grew iqp: 

Another appliance I had to learn using was the stove. My husband instructed me on haw 
to use it. I think it's amazing how you could light fire wiAout doing much. You know 
how it is back home: you have to walk to the forest and gather fire wood and pile it 
outside. Then you have to build a fire firom the embers you left covered under ashes the 
previous night. To start cooking you have to use three fire swnes to put the clay pot on. 
Most of our time was ^ent cooking. In Ms country everything cooks fitsL 

She also uses a blender to mix the batter for the traditional thin pancake-Uke bread that she 
and her husband eat every day. She has used a red and green marker to mark the buttons 
she needs to press to start or stop the blender. 

When shopping Nura only selects items that she is familiar with. She prefers to go 
shopping with her husband but since her husband is not always available she does most of the 
shopping alone. 

When 1 first arrived here I was told a story that I can never fi>rget. An Oromo man who 
had recently arrived went shopping by himself and ended up buying dog food. He kept 
eating Outt until osher Oromos came and told him that what he was eating was dog food. 
I always buy fresh vegetables, never canned food. If I have to buy meat I wait until my 
husband can come with me. The most difficult part is when I get u> the coumer to pay. 
I still don't feel con0>rtable using American money, especially the coins. I can't 
undersumd how a dime which is a lot smaller in size is worth more than a nickel. It's 
getting better now, but I have to think hard when using American money. 

Technology and work 

In her cleaning job, Nura has had to find ways of learning unfamiliar technology. She 
has to punch in and out, but that created little difficulty for her. She uses a soda machine 
occasionally, and identifies the type of soda she wants by the color of the can, not by name. 
She has learned how to use the vacuum cleaner and washing machine at work. 
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Of all the equipment I found the vacuum cleaner easy to learn. You just have to switch 
it on; the rest is just like using the broom. What I found difficult mhis using the laundry 
machine ~ setting it to cold or hot and adding the right amount of detergent in the right 
place. But when you ampare it to going down to the river, as we did bad: home, it's 
much easier. Easier but not as etgoyable. Going to the river to wash our clothes was 
one of the happiest times since all the girls in the neighborhood went together. We 
baited in the river until the laundry dried. 

Another machine which she found difficult at woric was the machine used at the hotei for 
ironing bed sheets. The machine requites setting at a certain temperature and adjusting 
where necessary. Now she has learned to use it on her own, but still sometimes when she 
feels unsure she calls her supervisor for help. 

When cleaning bathrooms at the hotel, she used to spend quite a lot of time trying to get 
the right water temperature. A feUow worker eventually explained that the blue color 
represented cold and the red color hot The water fiuicets they have in their apartment are 
not marked with colors, and her husband had told her to turn the faucet right for hot water 
and left for cold. 

GOALS AND ASPIRATIONS 

Nura's immediate goal is to improve her English so that she can go to the doctor on her 
own and fill out job applications without depending on others. 

You see, I developed health problems while I was at the refugee camp due to lack of food 
and waur, so I need uy go to the doctor's quite often. At times I don't feel contfortable 
telling my health problems to the interpreter, especially when you have a male 
interpreter. It can be embarrassing. I would like to call the receptionist and set my own 
appointment to see the doctor; but it seems to me that English becomes even more 
difficult over the phone. 

I would also like to get a better job. The one I have right now is physically demanding 
and with my poor heaUi condition it's difficult to do it. But everything here requires a 
good knowledge of the English language. 

Nura's long term goal is to get trained in the field of health education and become a 
health worker. 

When I fled my home village and took refiige in the mountains, we lost 9 children in one 
day. At that moment I wished I knew more about tnedicirte and haw to treat people. In 
our village there were a few individuals who knew traditional medicine very well. They 
say that it was taught to them by their family members who were also medicine men or 
women. They used herbs for those who had internal problems, massage for those who 
might have hurt their backs through hard work, or fill off a horse, and several other 
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methods for other health problems. The meiUcine people never accepted money. If they 
accepted money from a sick person, the heaUng pOMfer l^ People didn't get sick 
in my home village as much as they did when I was in the refugee camp. There were no 
metdcine people or herbs to cure the sick, people would die without getting any help. I 
would like to learn about medicine and help those who are sick. But I sometimes wonder 
if I am going to learn enough English to understand all these things. But I see you and 
other Oromos around here. You don't seem to have much problem understanding 
English, do you? One day I will be able to understand everything in English and say 
every tfung i would like to say. 

Nura dreams of going back to her home village, but she is afraid to go back and face the 
changes that have taken place. 

Afy home is always on my mind - when I wake up or even \^^n I am asleep. People 
always ask me about how it feels to be away from my hone. Taking someone out of his 
or her village is like taking a caraway from the mciher cow. If you grew up in the 
village you would know what I am talking about. But I am <0aid cf going back. I don't 
know what has been happening there. I just have to get used to the life here. Like my 
English teacher would say, "learn, learn, nothing else but learn. ' 
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DAVID WONG 

by Chui Urn Tsang and David Hemphill 

David Wong is a 53 year-old male Chinese inunignmt. Bom in China in 1938, he 
immigrated to the United States in 1983 with hisfamify. Since his arrival in the United 
States he has worked and lived in San Francisco Chinatown, He lives with his wife and 
two college-age children in a small apartment that is a few minutes' waO: awayfh)m the 
fish and poultry market where he worksJ 

DAVID WONG AND EOS FAMILY 

David Wong lives with his wife and two children, a son and a daughter. His son is 22, 
his daughter 19. The son is a senior at San Francisco State University, and will graduate 
with a d^ree in business in Spring 1992. The daughter is a sc^^more pursuing the same 
d^ree at the same university. Wong and his wife bodi woric, he in a fish and poultry 
market and she in a garment factory. 

The Wong fiunily has lived for about six yean in a two-bednx)m apartment in the 
Chinatown area. It is in an older building, and the tent is reasonable. The apartment is . 
small and crowded, packed with furniture, a TV, radios, a microwave oven, a VCR, a 
computer, and other electronic products. By United States standards, it is a small area for a 
fiuniiy of four — two parents and two grown children ~ to live in. Yet its location means a 
short walk to work for Wong. Shopping and social networidng in the Chinese community 
are convenient as well. 

Wong woria in a fish and pmiltry maricet He has been woridng there for several yean. 
Before that he worked as a meat cutter in another market nearby. In his current job he serves 
customen who are mostly Cantonese-speaken, selling them fish and cleaning the fish for 
them. The maricet where Wong woria is located on Stockton Street, the major shopping 
street in Chinatown, about seven minutes' walk fiom his home. It is a small store with seven 
onployees, and the owner works there together with the other employees. 

Wong's wife also works outside of the home. She is currently working in a garment 
fiKtory in another part of the dty. She makes about SS.OO an hour doing clean-up woric at 
the garment factory. B^oie this job, she was unemptoyed for a few months. While 
unemployed, she found it very hard to find work, although she searched for work actively. 
She works similar houn to Wong, six days a week. 

On his days off Wong usually goes shopping widi his wife, and they sometimes eat out 
in Chinese restaurants. Now that his children are grown, they no longer go out much with 
their parents, except on special occasions such as Chinese New Year, Christmas, Chingniing 
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(ancestor memorial day), and other significant holidays. Wong's friends are all Chinese and 
Chinese-speaking. He also socializes with his wife's £unily, which is well represented in the 
locsLl area. On occasion, he goes to the headquarters building of his £unily association in 
Chinatown and talks to Mends from the same part of China from which he came. Chinese 
£imily associations, formed over generations by Chinese immigrants from the same clans and 
regions, have traditionally served as centers for community and cultural maintenance. The 
surname "Wong* is one of the most conmion in China, and the Wong family association is 
accordingly <me of the largest in Chinatown. 

Most of Wong's social network consists of people who are recent immigrants. Many 
were educated in China, but few have received formal education in the United States. Many 
have to wo^ long hours lake Wong and base their social network in the Chinatown circle. 
Few venture outside, for it is here that they find understanding and friendship in their 
newly<adopted home. 

COMMCNTTY CONTEXT 

The San Francisco Chinatown community contains one of the highest concentrations of 
Chinese in North America. It also manifests one of the highest population densities in the 
United States. Chinatown is an economic and social center for Chinese and 
Chinese-Americans from throughout the San Francisco Bay Area. In many ways, it is a 
self-contained, self-supporting conununi^ within which immigrants can subsist, making only . 
limited contact with the English-speaking world. There are restaurants, theaters, bookstores, 
video rental stores, food stnes, dry goods stores, and religious and fiunily associations which 
combine to meet most subsistence, cultural, and social needs. There are also Chinese 
newspapers, radio, and television stations. Until recently, the local Chinese TV stations 
mainly broadcasted imported programming from Hong Kong and Taiwan. However, with 
the San Francisco earthquake of 1^89, Chinese language news broadcasts became a priority 
as it grew evident that reliance on the English-language media in a time of crisis was difficult 
for many members of the Chinese community. Now one of the Cliinese language channels 
offers a locally-produced news show in Chinese. 

San Francisco Chinatown is also a ma^or tourist attraction, although recent earthquake 
damage to an important freeway u said to have impacted n^advely on Chinatown 
businesses. Other Chinese and Aaan community business areas have grown up around the 
San Francisco Bay Area, and diese outlying business districts appear to have benefited from 
the earthquake damage to the txan^)ortation links to San Francisco Chinatown. These 
developments may be starting to undermine the centrality of San Francisco Chinatown to the 
San Francisco Bay Area Chinese community. 

San Francisco Chinatown is located in one of the oldest parts of the city, and and it has 
been firmly established for well over a century. This section of town consists largely of 
older brick construction and relatively narrow streets. The high level of population density 
of San Francisco Chinatown is immediately evident to die visitor. The main shopping street. 
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for the community is Stockton Street, and it is frequently difficult to walk along this street at 
peak hours due to crowded conditions. The 30 Stockton public bus route, which runs along 
this street is legendary for its crowding. On this street, cars inch their way through narrow 
lanes lined with double-parked cars and trucks unloading visitors and commercial goods. 
Produce shops, meat and fish markets, Chinese delicatessens, restaurants, dry /;oods stores, 
heibal medicine stores, Chinese banks, and souvenir shops line the streets of this area, 
offering a variety of goods and services to shoppers living within and ovitside the immediate 
vicinity. Fbliowing traditional Asian mariceting practices, di^lays of goods ^ill out onto 
streets, with a wide variety of ficesh food items, imported goods, and other merchandise 
offered at low, highly competitive prices. 

On weekdays, Chinese housewives, retirees, office workers and a heavy mixture of out 
of town tourists can be seen crowding the streets of Chinatown. On weekends the crowds 
are even heavier, as Asian residents of die greater San Francisco Bay Area converge on 
Chinatown for ftesh and autiientic food ingredients, quality restaurants, newspapers, Chinese 
movies, fiunily associations, and other cultural elements tiiat this unique community provides. 
Due to limited availability of land in tius area, generally poor living conditions, and already 
high rates of population density, many Chinese and other Asian immigrants who would in 
facx prefer to live in tiiis area for its cultural benefits cannot do so. Thus tiiey return on 
weekends to partake of a sense of community tiiat is not available to them through theii' lives 
in oudying or suburban areas. 

On smaller streets, bdund the main shopping avenues, there is also considerable 
economic activity. Small garment fiactories predominate. In store firoats, basements, or 
second-floor walk-ups, die sound of double-stitch sewing machines can be heard, layered 
witii conversations in Can«x>nese or other Chinese dialects conducted over work by die 
predominantiy-female woricforce. Women often bring small childrrjn to work wiUi them due 
to lack of child care alternatives. Small doors open to admit delivery of thick stacks of 
pre-cut fiabric pieces ready to be sewn, or to present for pick-up racks filled widi completed 
garments. Family assodations, social clubs, churches, and religious associations are also 
firequentiy seen on these less-crowded, back sti«ets. 

Life is rapid and quintessentiaUy urban in San Francisco Chinatown; woric is hard and 
long. Ten-hour days working for piece woric or dose-to-minimum wage are entirely too 
common for die members of dus immigrant woricforce, and healdi insurance or paid 
vacations are all too rare. Asian immigration into the San Francisco Chinatown area 
continues at a high rate, fueled by continuing uncertainty over die future of Hong Kong and 
economic and political difficulties Uuoughout China and odier parts of East and Soudieast 
Asia. 

UFE HISTORY 

David Wong was bom in Hahksan, outside of die city of Canton (Goangjou) in die 
province of Guangdong in soudiem China. Hahksan was a rural town wiUi about two 
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thousand inhabitants, most of whom were fSsmners. They woriced their own land as well as 
lands owned by others. Wong was the fifth child in a family of six children which included 
three girls and three boys. ICs parents were small fiumers who owned their own land. When 
the Communists took control of the government of China in 19S1, many of the large land 
owners lost their land holdings. However, farmers like Wong*s fiuher with small plots of 
form land were left to continue what they and their ancestors had been doing for centuries. 
Besides farming, Wong's fioher sometimes went to markets to sell his £ann products. 
According to Wong, life in the village was poor. Children usually went without shoes in the 
fields. Families wore clogs made by Wong's Mxa at home. When children reached school 
age, they walked to school barefoot. Only in winter did they wear shoes, mostly ill-fitting, 
handed down from older siblings. 

The house Wong lived in as a child was a simple farm house with a mud floor. The 
only items of technology in the home besides manual fiarming toote were a clock that 
required winding and a manual, Victrola-type record player. As Wong puts it. 

It was an old style hand crank machine that looked like an attache case when folded. 
Befbre you play the records, you take die hand crank and give it a number of cranks. 
Everyone in the family knew how to use it. We had a supply of records-Chinese opera 
"that came with the recorder. My father bought it. h was made in China. 

While his mother was illiterate, Wong's Mier was thought to be quite well-educated, for 
he had five years of classical educational training. He also served as a teacher in the village 
school at night Wong's fftther loved to tell stories. It is common in the Chinese educational 
tradition to enq)loy parables, aphorisms, and traditional sayings, and he often used such 
devices to educate his children. As Wong notes, "Because my father was a learned man he 
liked to tell us stories to make us understand things. ' Wong recalls fondly his times as a 
child when his fiuher told such stories. One story he remembers had the following message: 

mh m ifiufii ji la ifiub 

Not c^md tiger only t^aid leak 
[One doesn't fear tigers or violence as much as leakage or losses] 

Wong was extremely fortunate in having access to education opportunities, and he was 
the first and only member of his family to complete elementary school, as well as high 
school and technical college. Following completion of technical college, Wong was assigned 
by the government to work as an agricultural engineer in the local county agricultural center 
in Toishan county, Guangdong province. His reqwnsibilities included directing a project to 
control pests. He also conducted research on the effectiveness of plant fertilizers for 
different crops. Wong used a variety of basic chemical and agricultural laboratory 
equipment in his work. He was also fiamiliar with some of the more rudimentary forms of 
mechanical fiarm equipment used in China at that time. His salary was about $7S.OO a 
month. That compared quite favorably with the $50.00 average monthly income that most 
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workers were maldng. With assigned housing, free schooling and medical care, his living 
conditions were thought to be comfortable. 

Wong came to the United States in 1983. He immigrated under the sponsorship of his 
wife's brother. His reason for immigration was simple: there were limited opportunities in 
China for himself and particularly for his children. This reason - to provide opportunities 
for one's children's futiire - is firequently cited by immigrants as key to the decision to 
emigrate to the United States. When he first arrived in San Francisco, Wong wanted to 
return to China. It was a very difficult time for him and his family. He had no job and no 
income, and he did not speak any English. He had no access to any public assistance 
programs of any sort Ife had no unemployment insurance and no local experience, and 
taking wel£ue is frowned upon in die Chinese community. He tiiought that his best plan 
would be to work hard for a few years, save some money and then go home to China. That 
plan, however, has long since perished. As he now expresses his tiiinking, 

Todcy I no longer plan to go back to China to tive. It's not too hard to work here. 
There is no use returning to China. My children are here and there is no retirement in 
China. 

In his current job at the fish market, Wong worics ftom 8:00 AM to 6:00 PM every day, 
six days a week, making SS.OO per hour. He gets time off for lunch and time off for breaks 
when the store is hot too busy. The job does not provide medical coverage of any kind. 
Although his salary is low and the hours long, Wong considers his job to be one of the better 
ones available in the Chinatown labor market He notes that overtime is compensated in this 
shop. He likes his employer because he is kind and treats his employees fairly. Wong 
describes how his boss encouraged him to get a driven license: 

I have a driver's license. But I don't have a car. I took my driving test three times 
before I passed the test. After I failed my test the second time, my boss said he will give 
me $50.00 so I won't give up. I passed it on my third try. He's a nice guy. He's the 
lean one [points to him], about 60 years old, working on the opposite poultry counter. 

EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 
Growing up 

Because Wong's father had received a classical Chinese education, education and 
learning were emphasized in the family. Schooling was not free in China when Wong was 
young, but it came to be publicly subsidized under the new communist regime. Even so, 
education was only supported by the government up through the sixth grade, and this 
education was not mandatory. All of die children in Wong's £unily were sent to school. As 
Wong notes. 
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IwasOte only one in the famify uiito \m successful in education. My oldest brother quit 
c^r only two years. My second-oldest brother managed to stayed in school for six 
years. He never made it to secondary school. All of my sisters went to school for only 
Oiree to four years. 

Wong attended elementary school and junior high school in his native town. He did well 
in school, and his record of academic excellence earned him scholarships so that he was able 
to continue his education well past junior high school, ms high school yean were spent in a 
boarding school, because there was no high school within easy distance of his home. Once 
again, he performed well academically, and he was allowed as a result to skip a grade during 
his high school yaars. All of the instruction up through high school was delivered in 
Chinese. Once in high school, he studied Enc^ as a foreign language for three semesters. 

After high school Wong was fortunate to gain admission to the Agricultural Technical 
College in Siuhing not fiar from his home for his college education. Only a small number of 
high school graduates in China then, as now, were able to obtain a seat in any university or 
technical college. Thus it was quite an accomplishment on Wong's part to gain admission to 
the three-year technical college. After he graduated he was assigned by the government to 
work in the nearby town of Toiseng, the county seat of Toishan. Historically, Toishan 
county has been Hoc source of much Chinese immigration to the United States. 

Adult Educatioa in the United SUtes 

After he started woiic as an agricultural engineer in Toiseng, Wong took part in no 
further formal educational programs. It was not until his move to the United States that he 
saw the need for further formal education as an adult. But Wong did not start attending 
adult education programs in the United States immediately upon his arrival. It was not until 
1987, four yean after his arrival, when he felt his economic situation was under control, that 
he b^an to take adult education classes. Since 1987, Wong has attended about four yean of 
En^ish classes, all offered by the local community college. The last English class he 
attended was an ESL 300 level dass, which is termed a "low intermediate" level according 
to the local community coll^ district He rqMsated the course at this level three times. In 
between, he also attended for several semesten a janitorial training program offered by the 
community college on Saturday mornings. He also took part in janitorial training offered by 
the local union. Wong's goal is to obtain a janitorial position somewhere outside of 
Chinatown. 

Currently Wong attends a citizenship class offered by the community college at the 
YMCA a few blocks from his home. He attends classes Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
evenings. Class begins at 6:30 every evening. This means that Wong has to rush home 
after he gets off work at 6:00, tike a shower to wash off the smell of fish caused by work at 
the market, and run to class in order to inake it on time. On the nights he attends class 
Wong does not eat his dinner until after class, around 9:00. He hopes to be able to use the 
knowledge gained from this class to pass the test to become a U.S. citizen. 
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Wong and his £unily sp^ the loishaa dialect, a sub-dialect of the Xi^ language, when 
they communicate with each other. This is the language that Wong spoke in his home 
village. With their friends and neighbors they use mostly standard Cantonese, the lingua 
fiaoca of Chinese immigrants in North America. Wong's children speak fluent English but 
Wong's wife speaks practically no English at all. 

Wong reads the overseas version of the Tsiny Tao Daily newspaper from Hong Kong 
every day. This is one of several Chinese language daily newspapers that are widely 
available in San Francisco Chinatown. Ife does not usually resid the local English-language 
aswsgapea. £Qs son, however, reads it every day. When he does look at the 
English-langua^ paper, he focuses on die want ads, scanning them for janitorial openings. 
When he reads die En^ish-language newspaper he uses an English-Chinese dictionary. 

Besides reading the Chinese new^npers, Wong watches TV in die evening to get his 
news. He watches die Chinese TV stations whe.i: he has time. He sometimes also watches 
English language programs which his children have selected diat come on iftest the Chinese 
programs. In describing his comprehension of the English language programs he notes: 

/ can't understand all of the dialogue. I can probably understand 30 to 40% of the 
programs my children watch, 

, Wong is also woiidng on a novel Uiat he has wri^ in Chinese, which he completed 
earlier diis year. In his free time, he now works on revising it This novel combines his 
personal immigration experience and his knowledge of die village in which he grew up. 

Other reading materials in evidence in die Wong household include such items as utility 
bills, telq^KMie bills, bank statements, and tax forms. Wong usually deals widi diese 
materials himself. He learned long ago that diese can be deciphered once he figures out the 
way die information is laid out The r^ularity and fixed format of diese documents make it 
relatively easy for him to deal widi diem. He sometines consults his English-Chinese 
dictionary when handling diese documents. He doss not, however, like to ask his children 
for help: 

I don't ask him [the sonj to he^. I can do it myself He is busy most of the time and 
it's easier for me to handle these matters myself. Yes, 1 can handle these myself I 
realty don 't need his help. 

Wong says diis in a way diat indicates he feels it is probably more work for him to ask 
his children than it is worth. He expresses die same feelings about filing his income tax. He 
takes care of it himself. And if it becomes too complicated, he asks his friends or an 
accountant As an example of diis, Wong notes diat he needed his relatives' help when he 
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first applied for his immigration papers. The letters he got were too complicated for him to 
decipher, so he sought the help of his contemporaries. 

Wong keeps a family checking account in a local bank. The bank is located about a 
block away from the market where he works. He goes there to deposit his pay check and 
withdraw cash. Workera in the bank can speak Chinese, a common practice in the plethora 
of banks and thrift institutions in San Francisco Chinatown. He writes the checks and sends 
the bills in himself. 

Wong gets around the city by bus. He doesn't go to many places outside of Chinatown. 
He sometimes goes shopping in the large chain stores, and when he does he takes the bus. 
Occasionally, he has to go across town to visit his wife's £unily. For most of the places he 
needs to go in his everyday life he goes on foot He has never had to ask a stranger for help 
in finding his way around the city. 

/ can read the bus sdiedxde and I can read the signs. I can also drive. Do you know 
that <4teT one week in this city I could already figure out where things are? I could read 
amap. I went everywhere with the map. I could tell how to get fivm one place to 
anodter. 

Wong does most of his shopping in O>inatown. He does not have much trouble 
shopping, even in large mainstream department stores such as Macy's. Sometimes he and 
his wife go downtown to the department stores to shop. He can read the labels and the price 
tags. When he really needs something in a store he asks. He recounts how he once asked 
for help in a large supermarket: 

life the other day I went shopping at Cala Foods. I wanted to buy some game hens. I 
saw an ad in the newspaper. I couldn't find any in the store, so I had to ask. But they 
couldn't find any more. They told me they will have more next Friday. That was not a 
problem fi>r me. 

Literacy at Work 

The fish market where Wong works sells has tanks for live fish lining the inner wall of 
the shop. Other fresh fish are displayed on the counter over ice. Because of the melted ice 
and water used to keep the fish fresh, the floor of the shop is constantly covered with half an 
inch or more of icy water. The only tools die workers use on their job are knives and 
wooden sticks to slaughter and clean the fish. Hand trucks are used to transport the goods 
and ice is kept in a large freezer in the back. Other than cleaning and selling fish, Wong has 
to help clean the store and sometimes he cleans the big fish tanks. 

Wong q)eaks mostly Cantonese at work, ance most of the customers who come into the 
market to shop for fish or poultry are Chinese Cantonese speakers. But not all of the 
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market's customers can speak Qiinese, and Wong describes how it often Ms to him to 
handle these English-speaking customers: 

Then are some Americim-dwm Chinese who camuH speak I have to deal with 

ihenu In faa, there are quite a number qf clients who cannot speak Chinese. Then 
there are non-Chinese clients. I will have to speak to them. I don't have much trouble. 
I can say 'Hi, ' 'How much, ' 'What kind offish, ' 'May / help you, ' 'Thank you, ' and 
all that. There are only two people at work who can handle English. Besides myse^, 
there is ano^r person. The Mhers cannot jpeak English at <dL 

Wong does not deal with written English at all at work. Some math skills are required 
because the workers have to collect money from their customers and make change for them. 
This does not present a problem for Wong. A typical math transaction involves figuring out 
the amount owed by multiplying the cost per pound or per ounce of the fish purchased by the 
actual weight of the fish. Then the total purchase is added together. Sales tax does not need 
to be figured, as tiiere is no tax in California on the purchase of basic raw food items. 
Wong then has to coUect the money from customers and give the proper change. The store 
has one old-style cash register on which totals can be rung up. The register does not indicate 
the amount of change due, as is the case with modern electronic registers. 

TECHNOLOGY IN EVERYDAY UFE 

Wong can use most of the appliances tiiat are in his £amily's apartment, including the 
TV, VCR, radio, and audio tape recorder. Generally speaking, he has learned to use them 
once their operation has been demonstrated to him by his diildrcn. The &mily has two 
microwave ovens. One is for the children and the odier is for Wong and his wife. The one 
used by his children is more modem and complex, and Wong cannot figure out hov to use 
all of its functions and features. The one he and his wife use is a more basic model that is 
easier to handle. 

Wong's wife takes care of die family's laundry. Small items such as underwear she 
washes at home. Larger items she takes to a nearby coin-opeiated laundromat She has 
been shown how to use the madiines and using them does not presont a problem. 

Wong uses his family's VCR and die TV extensively. Like most of his friends, Wong 
and his wife are avid followers of video programs produced in Hong Kong and Taiwan. 
They rent videos finquentiy from any of the numerous Chinese video rental stores that have 
proliferated in Chinatown. In addition, Wong and his wife tape Chinese TV programs. 

Wong also uses his audio tape recorder quite often. He has obtained taped material to 
help him review die facts he must know in order to pass die U. S. citizenship test. He 
reviews Uiese materials at home using die audio tape recorder and earphones when he has 
time. Wong has a driver's license but does not own a car. He believes he has no need for 
one right now. 
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Wong has a bank card that he has received as a feature of his checking account at the 
local bank he patronizes. The card allows him to withdraw money from automatic teller 
machines (ATMs), but he does not use it He notes that he has given it to his son so he can 
have access to cash whenever he needs it: 



/ giy/e it to him so he can get money if he wants to. He carries it with him. He took it 
with him when he went to Los Angeles, I don't need it, I don't know how to use it. 

Wong has a personal computer at home. His children often use it, but he has never 
thought of doing so. He does not view it as a tool which can help him in his daily life or to 
achieve any of his goals. 

GOALS AND EXFECTATZONS 

Wong has a liinited set of goals and expectations for the immediate and not-too-distant 
future in his life that have important relationships to literacy and technology. Each of his 
goals is framed in terms of a unique sec of expectations that reflect his perspective as an 
immigrant and one who is not a member of the dominant culture in the United States. 

His first, foremost, and most consciously pursued goal is to get a janitorial job. He is 
not completely satisfied with his current work in the fish maricet, and he believes that 
securing jianitorial wo^ will lead to better pay, medical benefits, and a shorter work week. 
Ifis expectation in this regard appears realistic, inasmuch as service trades such as building 
maintenance are heavily unionized in San Francisco, with relatively good pay and benefits. 
He has been trying to achieve this goal for two years now. He recently took a test for 
custodial positions offered by the San Francisco civil service system. These jobs pay about 
$9.00 per hour and have full benefits. He passed the test and is now ranked 125di on a list 
of 200 candidates. Wong believes that if the dsy ccmtinues to hire janitors at its current rate, 
he may be hired in about duee years. 

Wong has been diligent and rational in his pursuit of this primary goal. Before taking 
the civil service test he tried numerous times to secure a janitorial position in different 
places. He applied at three large San Francisco tourist hotels but he was not hired at any of 
them. He believes that his lack of English communication skills was a key factor in these 
fairing decisions. He tiiinks Uiat he probably made errors in filling out the application forms, 
or that his writing and the information he put down were not judged adequate. Thinking, 
understandably, that the local janitorial service workers' union could help, Wong enrolled in 
a janitorial training program offered by the union. Unfortunately, three months after he 
finished the program, he had not been placed in a job. In fiact, no one in the class got a job. 

He was told that after he become a union member he would be a^le to get assigned to a 
job. However, in order for him to become a union member, he first would be required to 
put in a minimum number of work hours on a union job. But to accumulate all these hours 
would mean quitting his present job and reporting to the union haU every morning and wait 
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for assignment to any temporary job that might have been called in to the union that day. If 
fortunate, he might in this fiashion gather enough hours to qualify for union membership after 
5 months. Wong feels, justifiably, that he is in a dilemma; he cannot afford to quit his job 
in order to become an union member, but he cannot become a union member unless he quits 
his job. Therefore, the civil service appears to him to be his best alternative for janitorial 
employment at the present time. 

Wong believes that the goal of janitorial employment is a realistic one for him. He does 
not feel he has had any trouble learning the technical skills of custodial work. He has, after 
all, completed two cui^odial training programs and can master all of the machines used in 
this trade. His only problem as he sees it is his English communication skills. This seems 
an insurmountable barrier to him. Wong has made a hard-eyed and pragmatic assessment of 
what he can do and what sort of woi^ will support him and his ^unHy in the new cultural 
context in which he finds himself. 

GBs assessment reflects the dual filters of his own cultural perspective and his limited 
English language proficiency and literacy. He evidences little awareness, for example, of the 
facx that one of the growing, most promising industries in the San Francisco Bay Area is the 
biotechnology indus>zy. He sees no link between his own background as a trained and 
experienced agricultural engineer and the employment possibilities in this new area, for 
example, as a lab worker in a biotechnology firm. 

He also sees no direct utility for him in learning to use ttt personal computer he has in 
his home. He cannot think of how the use of computer may help him with his dream of 
getting a janitorial position, or with job search, or with any sort of creative function. He 
seems to dismiss the learning or using of the computer as superfluous. His isolation from 
the dominant culture because of his lack of English proficiency appears to have 
simultaneously isolated him from practical uses of technology that might aid him is achieving 
his goals. 

Wong has other goals as well. He wants to obtain his United States citizenship and he 
wants to buy a house. His pursuit of the citizenship goal would appear to be well under 
way. His enrollment in citizenship classes in the evenings and his regular audio tape study 
of citizenship questions enhance the likelihood of his becoming a United States citizen in the 
near future. It is also likely that Wong and his family will be able to buy a house in a few 
years. He and his wife both save regulariy, and housing prices have started to M in the 
local housing markec. So this goal, too, appears achievable in the near term for Wong. 

A final goal that Wong describes is his intention to comply a novel in Chinese about 
his immigration experience, and to have it published. Despite the &ct that cultural and 
linguistic barriers have caused him pragmatically to pursue woric that ignores his education 
and experience, Wong has nonetheless found a different, >Tiore aesthetic means of employing 
his Chinese education, intellect, and literacy: his novel. In describing his novel, he 
expresses his hope of recording and sharing with others - in other times and places - the , 
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unique nature of his life and his experience, surely one of the most basic and moving uses or 
purposes of literacy: 

This story is about an immigrant Chinese who returned to China (^er spending years in 
the US After returning to his native viUage with money he managed to save with his 
hard work in the U.S., he buUt a nice little house in a remote part of the village. There 
he married and planned to live his Ufa in the quiet company of his new family. One day, 
he was found dead. The suspected cause of death was murder. The story kind of 
dramatizes his experience in the U.S. and the events that led up to his death. Iwrouu 
for fiat. U's about 30,000 words in length. I am recopying U now. I don't know if 
anyone will want to publish it. 
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CALIFORNU PROFILES: OVERVIEW 

INTRODUCTION 

Though diverse in background and contemporary experience, these immigrant Americans 
share common experiences from which we can learn. This overview offers a summary of 
important information about all six of the people profiled in the previous section. Table 1 
bdow presents a summary of the current contexts of their lives contrasted with the contexts 
of their lives prior to migration to the United States. They have come to California from 
many parts of the world, and from bad^rounds that differ not only from mainstream 
America, but also from each others. Their educational backgrounds range from only 
informal educasicm through the master's level. Most (four of six) axe from rural back- 
grounds. There is considerate range in woiic experience in the home country: two 
professionals (an accounting teacher and an agricultural engineer), one in retail sales, one in 
fanning and proq)ecting, and two with no formal woiic experience. 

An important distinction to be understood among the people profiled is the experience of 
the immigrant versus that of the refugee. Four of the peopte profiled here came as 
immigrants white two (Sokhhoeun and Nura Vola) came as refugees. This distuicdon 
becomes clearer when examining die number of years it took Soldihoeun and Nura Tola to 
make their way to the United States fiiom dieir countries of origin (six and eight years 
req)ectively) versus the brief time the odiers spent in moving from their home countries to 
the United States. Immigrants also generally plan their migration - its timing, its purpose, 
and its destination - white refugees usually have littte choice and littte knowledge of where 
they will ultimately land. Recalling the accounts of extreme adversity and violence that 
SoUihoeun and Nura faced in thdr migration experiences adds clarity to the distinctive 
nature of the refugee experience. 

All but one of the peopte we profiled (Oliver Gonzales, still in high school) have worked 
in this country, and their employment without excq>tion may be characterized ais low-paid, 
entry level positions in the service eccmomy: food production woricer, teacher's aide, 
bookkeeper, house cleaner, and fish seller. All have studied ESL, and four of the six have 
participated in some form of job training, although their current work does not always show 
a direct relationship to the ocoqKUional focus of the job training they have received. 

This overnew reports on the patterns of interactions between literacy and technology in 
the lives of the six immigrants profited. The analysis, as was the case for the initial data 
collection witii each of the profiles, was guided by the study's five broad research areas: 

** Everyday Uses of literacy and Technology 

** Attitudes and Expectations about Literacy and Technology 

** Literacy Denuuute and Economic Realities 

** Barriers and Incentives to Learning 

** Literacy in Social and C^ommunity Relationships 

The overview of the California profiles follows this outiine. 
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TABLE I: PRE-MIGRATION CONTEXT AND CURRENT CONTEXT: WEST COAST PROHLES 
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ESL. 


ESL 
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EVERYDAY USES OF LITERACY 

1. Haw do people use literacy in their daily lives? What literacy practices are employed 
by adults ofd^erem backgrounds and Ufe experiences in their homes, workplaces, and 
communities? 

There is considerable variety in how the people profiled on the West Coast use language, 
what they speak and listen to, what they read, what they write, and which language ~ their 
native language or English ~ they use for wWch purposes. Table 2 provides a summary of 
their main uses of first and second languages for spwldng/listening and for reading/writing. 
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Overview Hi 
Speaking and Tistfning 
First Language 

Everyone profiled uses their native language at home with £unily and in their local 
community. Most either live in a cultural community of their own native language speakers 
(Latino, Chinese) or relate primarily to other immigrants (Oromo, Cambodian). Often their 
native lai^uage is also their primary language at work. But their native language is not 
^ken to the exclusion of English in all of the homes. Oliver speaks both English and 
Spanish with his younger siblings at home. Sokhhoem's youngest child, aged nine, speaks 
English at home, although Sokhhoeun sgeaOa to him in Cambodian. This is a common 
pattern of interacdon in immigrant homes between immigrant parents and American-raised 
and -schooled children. 

Jn their workplaces, nadve language use predominates for most people, with a limited 
use of English. Nura Tola needs no English in her woric as a hotel maid. Sokhhoeun speaks 
bodi English and Cambodian at work. He ^waks English to the teachers he works for, and 
he sgtala simplified English when hdping refugees with dieir ESL literacy lessons. Nfichela 
Stone speaks both English and Russian at woric ~ some English when she needs to, to 
colleagues, and Russian to odier immigrants. It shouM be noted, too, that both Sokhhoeun 
and Michda work in what might be thought of as "sheltered English" environments, which 
have a focus on serving the needs of immigrants, and thus provide a supportive environment 
for immigrants to work as well. 

• 

Almost all of the people pxofiled here also have access to - and make use of-one or 
more forms of electronic mectia that employ their native languages. There are numerous 
Spanish language radio and television stations in the Bay Area, both Cantonese and Mandarin 
Chinese TV and radio, and videos available in more languages. Only Michela Stone does 
not seem to make much use of electnxiic media in her native language, although she does 
characterize her father as an avid watcher of the news in Russian from Moscow that is 
broadcast nightly by one of the local cable channels. 

For low-level speikea of English, having access to public and private services in their 
native language is of paramount importance. Alicia Lopez, for example, reports that Spanish 
language services are relativdy widely available to help her in dealing with her granddaugh- 
ter's school, in mecdng social needs, and in handling financiai transactions. Only in the 
health care area does she indicate that she needs to contend widi English. Three others- 
Oliver Gonzales, Sokhhoeun, and Nfichela Stone - have relatively high levels of confidence 
and proficiency in English, which makes reliance on nadve language services relatively 
unnecessary. 
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TABLE 2: USES OF LANGUAGE AND LITERACY IN 
FIRST AND SECOND LANGUAGES 
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Ovemnew 

Nuia Tola, however, appears to be almost completely reliant on her native language 
(Oromo), with only periodic translation support available to help her negotiate the most 
necessary service transacti(MU, such as health care. She describes the difficulty of this 
situation for her. 

You see, I developed health problems \vhen I was at the refugee camp, so I need to go to 
the doctor's quite often. At times I don't fed con^rtable telling my health problems to 
Oie interpreter, especialfy Mfhen you have a male interpreter. It can be embarrassing, I 
would Wee to call the receptionist and set my own appointment to see the doctor; but it 
seems to me that English becomes even more difficult over Ote phone. 

Second Language 

None of the subjects profiled speak English very much. Outside of ESL classrooms, 
they have little interaction with native English spcalasn, and encounter relatively few 
demands for English language in their communities and workplaces. A main exposure to 
English is via electronic media. 

For them all, English was first and most continuously encountered in its live, interactive, 
and relativdy nafiixal use in the formal schooling situation of the ESL classroom. For Nura 
Tola and Alicia Lopez, the ESL classroom may be the only venue where they can actually 
gain regular access to living, relativdy patient, native spencers of English, with whom to 
practice and improve their limited English. David Wong, too, who studied ESL diligently 
but then stopped after hitting a plateau in his learning, now has considerably less exposure to 
the live, interactive use of English on a daily basis. 

Some, though not all, of the people profiled here r^ulaiiy speak English when 
shopping. Miche2a Stone shops in English, although she often goes to Chinese markets, 
where neither she nor the merchants understand each others' English. Nun Tola finds 
shopping in English (her only option) a trial, so she limits herself to £uniliar products and 
much prefers her husband's assistance when shopinng. She tells die story of another Oromo 
refugee's shopping mishap, which made a strong impression on her 

When I first arrived Here I was told a story that I can never fi)rget. An Oromo man who 
had recently arrived went shopping by himse^and ended up buying dogfixxL He kept 
eating that until other Oromos came and told him that what he was eating was dog food, 
I always buy firesh vegetables, never canned food. If I have to buy meat I wait mail my 
husband can come with me. 

Demands for speaking and understanding English at work vary. David Wong, for 
example, speaks Cantonese Chinese most of the time in his work as a fish seller, although he 
describes how somedmes he has to handle English-q)eaking customers: 
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There are some American-bom Chinese who cannot speak Chinese and there are 
non-Chinese cliems, I will have to speak to them. I don't have much trouble, lean 
say, 'Hi, ' How much, ' 'What kind offish, ' May I help you, ' lhank you, ' and all that. 
There art only two people at work who can handle English, besides myself. 

It is important to note that none of the six people we pioffled woric or study in environments 
where only Eng lish is used. All of those who ^Motk do so in contexts where one or more 
languages in addition to English are in regular, not simply incidental, usage. 

A s^nificant exposure to English for almost all is in watching English-langus^e 
tdevision broadcasts. For example, Michela Stone conscientiously watches soap operas, 
game shows, and daytime talk shows in die hope that she wiU learn about American culture 
and periiaps extract something with which to make conversation with native speakers of 
English. In Jeopardy, Donahue, and Geraldo she expects to find aspects of the teal 
American life which she has not found ways to connect with in her own experience. English 
language news broadcasts are also watched by several of those we profiled, even though in 
some cases their levd of understanding must be quite low. 

A final source of exposure to oral English for at least tfiree of the people profiled is the 
medium of audio tapes. Oliver Gonzales makes extensive use of his Walkman, and he 
includes rap music among his listening selections. He describes how he makes meaning fh)m 
some of the rap tunes: '/ don't understand some words, I understand most of the song. And 
if I don't understand the song, I play it over and over and over,' Bodi Alicia Lopez and 
David Wong use audio ta^ of oral English as aids to teaming. Alicia goes to the local 
public library and checks out books that are accompanied by audio tapes that read the text. 
She then listens to the tapes and reads the texts in order to improve her English listening and 
reading skills. Da\dd Wong has bought a set of audio tapes that provide sample questions 
and answers for the American citizenship exam that he will have to take. He listens to the 
tapes and drills himself for his iq)coming exam when he has time. 

Few of these limited experiences with English language provide the kinds of immersion 
in naturalistic language use that we often assume immigrants have. We discuss below the 
implications of this relative isolation firom die English-qwaking dominant culture. 

Reading and Writing 

First Language 

Reading and writing in the first language of the profiled subjects varies considerably. 
Nura Tola, for example, who is not literate in Oromo, does not identify any personal uses 
for the written form of her first language. David Wong, on the other hand, is writing a 
novd in Cantonese about his experiences as an immigrant. 
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Between these two extxemes of written first language usage M a number of examples 
and a few fragmentary patterns. Sokhhoeun, Michela Stmie, and David Wong, for example, 
aU report reading their native language newspapers. David Wong reads the Tsiny Dao Daily 
newspaper from Hong Kong every day, while Michela and Sokhhoeun read native language 
newspapers only occasionally, usually when a friend has given a copy to them. Sokhhoeun 
offers a reason for this relative lack of interest in his case. He points out that he and nuuiy 
other Cambodians have such painful memories about life in their country that they may 
prefer not to hear much about its current conditions, however much they may seem to be 
improving. 

Another relatively comnKXi form of written first language usage is the writing of letters 
home to relatives, which is particulariy important for Sokhhoeun, Alicia and David Wong. 
Alicia Lopez has two sons in Mexico, and until they were grown she sent them through the 
mail almost half her monthly earnings. Nura Tola meets the same need through the medium 
of audio tape. She notes that she would like to develop her first language writing skills so 
that she could write to friends and fomily, as well as document some of her experiences. 

There are other uses of written first language: Michela reads novels in Russian, Alicia 
reads announcements from her grand-daughter's school in Spanish, Oliver G<mzales reads 
scary stories aloud in^ Spanish as well as English io his family. 

Second language 

Reading and writing in English, their second language, presents even greater variety than 
the oral second language uses. However, there are some dear patterns. Everyone 
encounters some level of written English demand in their daily lives - in shopping, 
transportation, paying bills, using appliances. As witii spoken English, all of the people 
profiled have had some exposure to written English in the formal schooling of ESL 
instruction. Those who have completed ESL classes feel tiiey have gained some measure of 
limited survival proficiency in reading and writing English. For others, such as Nura Tola 
and Alicia Lopez, learning to decode and write English text remains a daunting barrier. 

All note that they need to be able to decode written English when using public 
transportation <x when driving. Botii Oliver Gonzales and David Wong note with some pride 
how tiiey have been able fo find their way on public transit Oliver explains: 

I know that to go U) Oakland, Jim I look (tt the map at the BART stop. And I know that 
I got to cross the bridge, so I buy a ticket to Oakland,.. They got signs there that says 
how much it costs... Then I just look at the BART stops. 

Sokhhoeun says he bought a car as soon he could after arrival in California, so that he would 
not have to rely on public transit He then learned to read die trafiic signs and symbols by 
sitting with friends who drove, querying them about every sign he could not understand. 
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Shopping and eating out also present written English demands for most people at some 
time. Sokhhoeun, Michela Stone, and Alicia Lopez note that their earliest and still most 
regular restaurant-going experiences are in Chinese restaurants. This in itsdf is an 
interesting linguistic phenomenon, in that English becomes used as an intermediary language 
between immigrant merchants and immignint consumers from different cultural groups, in 
this case employing English transliterations of Chinese food terms such as filial [barbecued 
pork] or gailan [Chinese broccoti]. As Michela Stone describes it, 

I sometimes eat out. I Wee Chinese. Though I find U hard to understand the menu. Not 
words Wee 'spicy' or 'pork, ' you know, but specific names of dishes. Sometimes I ask, 
orpoint. Sometimes I choose what I know. Itrytoread. I usually get what I ask fitr. 

Nura Tola probably encounters the greatest difficulties with everyday English texts: she has 
some difficulty interpreting English signs or symbols when food shopping so she generally 
avoids the purchase of canned or labeled foods in favor of fresh vegetables that she 
recognizes. She also notes that the lack of correspondence between size of coins and thdr 
value sometimes presents her with problems. 

Many of the sutqects also tepon that they can interpret and pay bills in English and most 
have checking accounts. Only Nura Tola leaves all the bill-paying for her spouse to deal 
with. However, Alicia Lopez has developed a pattern of bill payment that left as faint a 
"paper trail* as possible, as an effect of living for several years as an undocumented 
immigrant in the United States. Until recently she has lived primarily in a cash cconomv. 
and when she does use fbrms of money other than cash, she purchases money orders anc 
trying to establish a credit rating by applying for charge accounts (although she relies 
primsunly on Spanish to do thi'i). 

There is some diversity in how the people profiled handle written English instructions 
for using appliances, equipment, tools, electronic devices, or other forms of technology. 
Nficheia Stone, Oliver Gonzales and Alicia Lopez report that they are generally able to 
inteipret such instructions. Alicia displays a pragmatic trial and error approach while also 
notijig the value of pictures in written instructicms: 

Actually, these days, the instruction manuals for things are really very clear. They have 
pictures for everything... Now things are much more modem. There are the buttons. 
It's just a matter of trying them. 

On the other hand, Sokhhoeun, David Wong and Nura Tola indicate that they have some 
difficulty reading and directiy interpreting written technical instructions. Sokhhomi reports 
that he needs to find someone to visually demonstrate the technical operation to him, and that 
afterward he uses written English text as a reminder in performing the function. David 
Wong asks friends - not his children - or consults his dictionary to try to interpret 
instructions. Nura Tola does not employ written English technical instructions in learning to 
use new tools or equipment 
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All except Nuia Tola report that they read parts of English language newspapers, at 
different times and for different purposes. The four most English literate of the six profile 
siU)jects have some sense of the discourse Actions of the different papers or sections that 
diey read, and they seem to be able accomplish their spedfic reading purposes with these 
functions in mind. For example, Oliver Gonzales reads sports sections because he wants to 
find out how his &vorite teams did, and David Wong looks through the want ads hoping to 
find his elusive janitorial job. 

The use of the dictionary is another evident common pattern of English text usage. 
Reading and interpreting English text - labels and signs - when shopping, moving around, 
and eating out can be facilitated by using a dictionary. Michela Stone rqwrted that for her 
first two years she carried a dictionary around in her purse, so that it wa always available. 
Now her English has become more proficient, but she still keeps one on her desk at work, 
and consults it at some point of eveiL7 day, 

Finally, the profile subjects note a variety of other forms of written English text that 
they use or interpret in their everyday lives: popular and sports magazines, maps, the yellow 
pages, and a hybrid form of English text that is around in the community ~ graffiti, or 
"cholo writing." 

/ had friends from gangs and they teach me how to read and how to write Woe they're 
writing... In gangs they put their whole name, and then their name like Yogie... Every 
time you see a tag [a set of initials] widt like a number or things like that, that means 
the guy is in gangs... but it's easy to read like: R.I.P. - rest in peace - that means 
you're gonna die, I'm cfieryou... And sometimes a cloud... And a cross: that means 
when you're gonna go... Like sometimes they write like this [draws a circle with 
lightning bolts next to itj... It means gunshots, 'We're going cfier you guys with guns'... 
If they put like that they're gonna kill you, you don't get worried about that, 'cause they 
mean dxat they 're gonna beat you up. 

EVERYDAY USES OF TECHNOLOGY 

Research Question 2. Haw do technologies other dum Uteracy expand or diminish the 
role cf literacy in these adult's everyday lives? 

The people profiled here use a remarkable range of technology, particularly when we 
compare those technologies they used formeriy in their home countries with those they use 
now. An important message from this comparison seems to be that people will learn to use 
- and will search out, will pay their hard-earned money for - technologies that they believe 
can do something useful or important for them. But they will not necessarily use other 
technologies - even if readily available to them - when they perceive no particular direct 
benefit in doing so. Table 3 which follov/s summarizes the uses of technology reported by 
the profile subjects in their home countries and in the United States. 
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TABLE 3: USES OF TECHNOLOGY IK THE COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 
AND IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Overview mm 
Technologies Used in Everyday Life 

In order to understand the kinds of technological transitions they have made in coming to 
the United States, it is useful to examine briefly the technologies employed by the profile 
subjects in their home countries. Four of the six people profiled come from rural settings 
(mosdy with relatively poor backgrounds), while two came from urban backgrounds. The 
former used primarily traditional hand tools (although Soldihoeun learned to drive a tractor). 
The latter had adequate though unsophisticated technologies available to them. Oliver 
Gonzales, from his description of home life in Nicaragua, was probably best acquainted with 
diverse forms of consumer technologies. This, along with his age, may account for his ready 
adopti(m of computer-based technologies in die United States, such as Nintendo and 
computer-based literacy instniction. Interestingly, all, botii rural and urban, had radios, so 
they were exposed to this medium of conununication. 

There is considerable similarity in some of the current uses of technology in the home 
and in everyday life among the people we have profiled. All now live in urban settings, 
most in apartments. All have televisions (sometimes more tiian one), stoves, refhgeraton, 
radios, and telephones. Five of die six people profiled have VCRs. Most (tour of six) have 
nucrowave ovens and tape recorders. However, otiier forms of technology that are prevalent 
in contemporary United States culture - the ATM, die telq>hone answering machine, video 
games, ami automobiles - are used more infxequendy. 

Despite die ubiquitousness of die automobile in California life, for example, only one 
person (Soldihoeun) owns and drives a car, although two odien (David Wong and Micheia 
Stone) proudly report having a driver's license. This lack of attachment to automobile 
ownership and use may have several explanations. One, of course, could be die costs 
involved. Anodier could be that diere is relatively good piU)lic transportation available to 
some of die profile participants. Odier explanations could be die barrier of literacy and 
language in die driver testing process, or die recendy-lifted barrier of ill^ immigration 
status. 

Four of the six profile subjects report some difficulties with learning to use certain 
technologies in die United States. Sokhhoeun and Micheia Stone report that diey had some 
trouble learning to use die ATM. Micheia said: "When I first came, I couldn't understand 
the ATM machine at the bai^ People Jnm class showed me. Now U's no problem.' 
Sokhhoeun and Nura Tola also indicate diat diey had difficulty learning to use die VCR. In 
most instances, diey report diat diey learned to use diese technologies by having some one 
else show dim what to do. For example, Sokhhoeun reports how he asked someone at die 
bank to show him, step-by-step, how to use die ATM, he had diem watch him do it a few 
times, w . dien had diem write down die steps so diat he could remember diem in die future. 
Sokhhoeun used die same mediod to learn to use his VCR: he had die sales person go 
dirough die same teaching process described above. 
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Technologies Used at Work or at School 

There is a striking contrast between the manual "low-tech" technology (like janitorial 
equipment) in the woric Uves of Nura Tola, AUda, David Wong and Sokhhoeun, with the 
"high-tech" equipment (personal computer) that Oliver Gonzales and Michela Stone use in 
their daily work or school lives. It is possible that limited litoacy and cultural knowledge on 
the part of the immigrants profiled here has contributed to their relatively high concentration 
in low-skill, entry-level employment such as janitorial work. However, we should also note 
the contrast between the low-tech equipment at woric and the leiativdy high-tech equipment 
which they have learned to use at home, and for which lai^guage limitations were not an 
unassailable barrier. 

Michela Stone uses a personal computer at work as a part of her bookkeeping duties and 
Oliver Gonzales uses a personal computer as a nuyor medium of instruction in the alternative 
educational program where he is enrolled. Both Sokhhoeun and Michela Stone report using a 
calculator in their work - he to tally student attendance and she to perform a variety of 
accounting calculations. 

Several other forms of non-computer technology are reported as being used at work or at 
school, aidiough they are not used in common and do not form patterns of use across the 
profile subjects. Alicia Lopez formerly used food mixers and food production hand tools in 
her work in quantity food preparation, and she now learns a variety of hand and power tools 
in her Polities maintenance course. Sokhhoeun taught himself to use a forklift when he did 
warehouse wo^ David Wong uses a cash register, hand truck, and fish cleaning tools in his 
current job. 

ATTITUDES AND EXPECTATIONS ABOUT LTTERACY AND TECHNOLOGY 

3. What expeaations and beliefs do these adults hold about literacy and other 
technologies used for literacy? 

Two main ^ t^tnrf#^ seem to predominate among the people we profiled about both 
literacy and technology. The first is a sense of confidence that they can master it (although 
no doubt most find mastering the technology easier than mastering the English language). 
The second is that their most successful adoption of language and literacy is in contexts 
where diere is an immolate and identifiable use for tiiem in tiidr lives. This is most easily 
shown in the contrast be^veen computer-t»sed technology and video-based technology: die 
former hardly used, die latter used by almost everyone. 

Attitudes and expectations of technology 

For die people profiled here, simply because a technology is available does not mean in 
all cases diat it will be used. There are several forms of technology to which each of die 
profile subjects have access, but which diey do not use: personal computers, ATM cards. 
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automobiles. There appear to be two reasons to explain tiie failure to use available 
technologies. One has to do with ownership and pride: Oliver and Alicia do have access to 
certain technologies that belong to someone dse, but they are reluctant to use them. It is 
more than likdy that this reluctance in bodi of these cases - Oliver's to use the car and 
Alicia's to use her btother-in-Iaw's stereo equipment ~ owes primarily to interpersonal 
feelings around ownership and control. 

A second more significant reason that may be advanced to explain fiulures to use 
available technologies ~ in particular, personal computers and ATMs ~ is that the people 
profiled do not conceive of these particular technologies as having any direct benefit or utility 
for them. Or it wouM take too much trouble to learn to equal any benefit of use. Their 
Mure to use these technologies would not appear to be solely a direct result of the 
complexity of the technologies, although complexity and language limitations may be a 
factor. The profile subjects have made rational assessments based upon their available 
information about these technologies. Although their information may at times be limited by 
their own cultural filters, they have decided, for the time being at least, not to use certain 
available technologies. 

The omnipresence and importance of video technology in the lives of all of the people 
profiled here merits particular emphasis in this analyas. Unlike the sporadic use of 
computer technology noted above, televisions and VCRs are widely owned and widely used 
among the inmiigrants we have profiled. Indeed this is a phenomenon that can be seen 
throughout immigrant communities on the West Coast With the earliest emergence of viable 
and affordable consumer home VCR technology a decade or more ago, there was rapid 
growth and acceptance of its use in immigrant communities. ESL teachers often found that 
the VCR, a technology that was quite new to them, was already well-known to their 
immigrant students. 

Three reasons may be advanced to explain the prevalence and wide acceptance of 
television and VCR technology among the immigrants profiled here. The fix^t is simply the 
attraction and entertainment value of the medium. As countless studies of American 
television viewers claim, televidon is a magnetic, intrinsically fascinating medium, 
sometimes despite its content Almost regardless of language, and due to the medium's 
powerful use of images and sound that are not much depesndeat upon language, all of the 
people profiled report watching and being entertained by English-language broadcast 
television, even though their understanding of the language may be limited. 

A second reason for the wide accqptance and use of video technology relates to the 
maintenance of cultural identity. The drive to maintain and reinforce one's own cultural 
identity is an understandable, natural, and powerful human urge. Surrounding oneself with 
the reassuring and fiuniliar images, symbols, sounds, and tastes of one's own culture is a 
common response to die anxieties related to culture shock that one often feels when 
enco*mtering a new culture for an extended period of time. VCR technology and native 
language tapes can provide a powerful means of providing this cultural reassurance and 
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rdnforcement. For those immigrants, such as Nura Tola, who are not Uterate in EngUsh or 
in their first language, the VCR offers a particularly powerfixl means of retaining a sense of 
cultural identity and personal value, even though the size of her immigrant community is 
quite small. 

A third reason to explain the wide use of the video medium among the immigrants we 
profiled is that they value television as an information source. They use it to find out about 
American culture, as a news source, and as a way to improve their English. They also use it 
as a means of encountering ~ albdt electronicaUy - actual native speakers of EngUsh, a feat 

that most cannot accomplish in their real everyday lives. David Wong, who watches 
whatever English language progranas his children have selected, describes how he watches 
TV: 'I can't understand all cf the (Mogue, I can probably understand 30 to 40% of the 
programs my children watch, ' 

Video technology, then, appears to be a form of technology that is uniquely accepted and 
valued among the immigrants profiled here. They and the members of their communities 
have proven willing to devote time and money to its acquisition and application, and they 
identify important resulting uses and benefits of the technology for them. Some of these uses 
have direct implications for language and literacy acquisition. Further exploration, ttien, of 
how video technologies might be employed to promote language and literacy acquisition 
among immigrant communities is cleariy merited. 

Literacy-related attitudes, expectations, and aspirations 

# 

Each of the people we profiled has a complex set of «cpectations and aspirations for 
their lives in the United States. Many of these are related to issues of literacy. For 
example, Michela Stone's aspirations and expectations for the future have a direct connection 
to langus^e and literacy. She wants to improve her English so that she can pass the TOEFL 
(Test of English for Foreign Learners - a standardized test for enrollment in U.S. colleges), 
enroll in college, and ultimately get a job teaching accounting. 

I'd like to be able to go to college here. EnroU in a business program. Get an MBA. 
Nobody thinks my MA firm Russia is worth much. ItookTOEFL once and scored only 
10 below. That's just one or two answers. VU certainly take it again when 1 have time 
to study. 

Alida Lopez' primary aspiration is to be able to be in a position to adopt her 
granddaughters. In order to do so ^he needs a good-paying, steady job and, therefore, more 
fluency in English. She believes that she has missed a lot of opportunities due to her limited 
English proficiency, and clearly views improved language proficiency and literacy as keys to 
attaining many of her aspirations. 

Oliver Gonzales' aspirations include getting his GED, working to put himself through 
college, and eventually embarking on a career in business. He sees an important role for 
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Utcracy in achieving these aspirations. He beUcves that improving his writing sldUs wiU be 
an important adjunct to success in the business world, and he expresses some concerns about 
this: 

Sometimes I get worried about that 'cause when I'm doing something like here in school 
and I've got to write Uke a paragraph or something, stories, I get worried 'cause maybe 
I don't know what to write, you knoiw. There's something that comes to my mind, but I 
don't know how to write it. Probably, to get a career you have to be able to write and 
read good. Probably if I want to get a business job you're gonna have to...They write a 
lot, don't they, in those kind of Jobs? 

Perhaps the strongest attitude which everyone we profiled holds in common is a strong 
sense of self-reliance and independence. While this is not direcfly a Uteracy-relatcd attitude, 
it does have significant implications for the role of Uteracy.and language proficiency in their 
Uvcs. Analysis of the life stories presented by the six people we have profiled produces a 
picture of a group of people who are all strong-willed, self-reliant, and determined. They all 
have demonstrated considerable drive for independence, and they have acted quite 
dramatically and emphatically to achieve their goals by overcoming extreme forms of 
adversity in coming to a new country to make a better life for themselves. They all display a 
strong will to survive and a pragmatic oudook that focuses on the possible. 

Sokhhoeun and Alicia Lopez are typical. Sokhhoeun has shown a strong drive for 
survival, self-reliance, and independence throughout his refugee odyssey. While in the 
refugee camp, for example, he regulariy risked harsh physical punishment from camp guards 
by slipping out of camp in order to secure goods to sell within the camp to support his 
^mily. In the United States he has demonstrated a pattern of self-reUance and dislike of 
dependence on others. He got a car within six months of his arrival in the country. He also 
devised a means of copying his application forms to public agencies so that he would have 
models to follow, thus avoiding repeated requests to friends to help him go to these agencies. 

Alicia Lopez, too, shows comdderable determination, self-reliance, and self-confidence. 
She recently displayed the courage to seek and achieve legal resident status after living for so 
many yeara as an undocumented immigrant in the United States. She also shows strong will 
and self-reliance in her willingness to go back to school at the age of 47 in facilities 
maintenance, a non-traditional occupation for women. Finally, she displays single-minded 
dedication to gaining custody of her grandchildren, now in foster care, so that she can give 
them a home and raise diem as her own flesh and blood. 

These strong individuals are aware of the ways in which language and literacy limitations 
inhibits their independence and self-reliance, and are seeking more skills in order to reach 
their aspirations. 
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LITERACY DEMANDS AND ECONOMIC REALITIES 

4. Are the perspectives and expectations of those y4th limited literacy skills at variance 
with societal demands? What are those demands and Mto is making them? 

There may be a variance for the people we profiled between their current jobs and those 
of which they are capable, as wdl as between their as^nnuions for future work, and what is 
likely to be available to them. Literacy and language play a role in these variances, but only 
as one fiactor among others. Table 4 compares their education levels and work experience in 
their home countries witih current jobs or fiiture job ptospects in the United States. The six 
immigrants we have profiled — with the excepdoa of Oliver Gonzales, who is still in high 
sidbooi - are all woridng or have woriced in tow-paying, entcy-Ievd jobs in the local service 
economy. Alicia Lopez, now in training for fitcilities maintenance woric, has almost ten 
years' experience in quantity food production and packing; Soldihoeun, now a teacher's aide, 
was a warehouse woiicer and foridift operator; Michela Stone formeriy did janitorial woric 
and now woria as a bookkeeper, Nura Tola does janitorial work; and David Wong worked 
first as a meat seller and now a fish seller in San Francisco's Chinatown. 
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This analysis in at least two cases offers some rather sobering examples of 
underemployment Both David Wong and Michela Stone dearly have the training and 
experience to do work that is far more challenging than what Aey are currently paid to do. 
David Wong could put his skills in agricultural engineering to work in the rapidly developing 
biotechnology industries of the San Francisco Bay Area. And Michela Stone could work in a 
far more financially rewarding and productive accounting job than her current position in a 
community-based organization. 

In all cases, it is evident that the profile subjects believe their limited language 
proficiency, literacy, and education contributes to their lack of opportunity to do work that is 
more financially and intrinsically rewarding. David Wong has evidentiy decided that the 
English language is such an insurmountable barrier that he will pursue janitorial woric instead 
of work in his field of expertise. After studying English diligently for several years, he 
noted that he had reached a sort of "plateau" in his learning after he repeated the same level 
of ESL instruction three times. The reasons for this plateau were not fiilly explained (or 
even understood) by him. One probably relate first to his difficulty in learning wdl, or even 
^tt*w«ng class regularly, in die evenings after a long woridng day. The second reastm may 
be located in die often over-crowded conditions in many community coUq^e ESL classes - 
often 50 to 60 adult learners in one classroom. Even after lowering his sights to pursue 
janitorial woiic, however, his continued lack of success in finding this sort of employment 
seems to him stiiU to be due to his lack of English language proficiency. 

Alicia Lopez, too, has thought carefully about the link between her limited English 
language proficiency and underemployment As she puts it. 

It would have been better if I had spoken English. I could have learned many more 
things. I could have gotten a better position. In other companies, then are people who 
know less than I do and have higher positions because they speak English... Also. I 
couldn't ask for a raise. English is very necessary. 

in addition to the barriers to better employment which their limited English proficiency 
present, two oUier important iiacton seem to be operating for the people we profiled. First, 
they often lack cultural information about die labor market Second, die reality of the 
Califomian economy is diat immigrants are routinely slotted into low-wage, low-skill jobs, 
r^ardless of Uidr qualifications and skills. 

Lack of Cultural Informatioa About the Labor Market 

Immigrants appear to get information about jobs and the labor market through 
culturally-infiuenced channels. Often die information diey receive is valid; odier times it 
may be less so. It is quite common for die people profiled here - as well as for many odier 
immigrants - to get information about job openings and die local job situation in general 
ftom friends or relatives. This is a much more common job information source for Uiem 
than sources such as want ads, job announcements, or employment counselors. 
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U is only natural to trust job information that is provided in the native language and 
couched in familiar cultural terms ftom such sources as Mends or relatives. Unfortunately, 
what is from one perspective a culturally appropriate strength and an important survival 
resource can also serve to limit perspectives of what is truly available in the labor market 
In some cases, in feet, the information disseminated can be simply wrong or maccurate due 
to cultural misunderstandings or miscues. Michela Stone, for example, notes how she 
received inaccurate information about job prospects from other immigrant friends when she 
was a new arrival: 

Pt(^le would tea me that I couldn't get a job as an accoumam. You can get a job at a 
houl or cleaning up someone's mess, Wvf they did Out I don't know, Itwas 
misirtformation. It made me think I was nothing. 

The cultural job information grapevine can also raise expectations unrealistically, 
creating felse images or hopes of job availabiUty. Sokhhocun, for example, mentions getting 
a teaching credential or becoming a medical translator as possible future jobs that he might 
pursue. He may have seen or heard that teaching jobs are available, but he has no apparent 
knowledge of the BA degree and testing requirements that could stand as barriers to his 
achieving ^ goal. 

Not only can this pattern of limited job information sources contribute to limited job 
prospects or unrealistic job expectations for die immigrants profiled, it also contributes to an 
ongoing condition of isolation from the dominant, English-speaking culture. All of the 
people profiled work in settings where the dominant workforce is other immigrant workers; 
most therefore do not come into regular contact witii native speakers of English. Their 
sources of information for jobs, then, will probably continue to be Umited by their continumg 
cultural isolation. 

A Local Economy Dependent Upon Immigrant Woiicers for Some Jobs 

It is apparent that the people we have profiled view their limited English language 
proficiency as a key causal ^actor in tiieir confinement to work in low-wage, low-skill jobs. 
However, additional analysis suggests that there may be a more complex, symbiotic labor 
market relationship involved. It may be argued, in ftct, that die local economy depends 
precisely upon these types of workers to fill exactiy these kinds of jobs. 

There is abundant evidence from the experiences of the people profiled here - as weU as 
from otiier immigrants* experiences - to suggest that the jobs they fill are indeed done 
almost exclusively by immigrants. Almost without exception, they report that in their 
workplaces they are surrounded by other immigrants or by workers who are not members of 
the dominant, mainstream culture. In feet, they wonder at this phenomenon, puzzled about 
how they will ever improve their English when they never seem to have the sustained 
personal contact with those whom they view as native speakers of English. 
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Staffers of one workplace literacy program encountered the same phenomenon recently 
when conducting a "literacy audit* in several service industry worksites in San Francisco to 
prepare for workplace ESL literacy training. A research question was posed as a part of the 
data collection protocol to explore the communicative interactions the immigrant workers had 
with co-workers who were native speakers of English. To the initial surprise of the 
investigators, this question generally produced the response: "SQiat native speakers of 
English?* There were simply none to be found in these jobs. It became apparent instead 
that in many service industry workplaces in the San Francisco aita, entry level jobs are filled 
almost exclusively by immigrants. 

What is generally found in these job-sites is one of the two following strategies for 
"managing the multicultural workforce:* either all the worioers are recruited from the same 
language background (for example* Spanish speaken or Chinese speaken) for ease of 
stqpervision and native language communicadon, or there are a series of clusters of woricers 
from different language backgrounds who work together, often supervised by someone who 
is bilingual. Alicia Lopez described her woric in such a setting: 

/ made salads, soups, macaroni, torteUini, alfredo sauce, pesto, tabouU, elbow 
macaroni, minestrone, lasagna, chicken noodle, beef noodle, salads - waldotf, 
coleslaw,,, Tfiey gave me Ae formulas and I did everything - cooked everything.,. The 
manager wrote in English. He'd give me the formula- all the powders and they all had 
a name. Six ounces of this, ax ounces of Oust, And I'd try [the powdersf and then I'd 
memorize the names,,. Almost all were Latinos - people who didn't have papers. And 
because we didn't have papers, they paid us $3.50 [an hour]. They got us good and 
dieap because we didn't have papers. 

There are at least two important implications to be derived from the preceding 
discussion. The first is that the immigrant workers we profile seem to identify their own low 
English language proficiency as the primary cause of thtir limited job opportunities - in 
essence "blaming themselves" - without realizing that there may be broads*, stmctural 
economic Actors at work that require their services in the work they now do. The second 
implication is that communication in English among immigrants from different cultural 
backgrounds is an important communication skill that needs to be taught in ESL programs. 
For most of the workplaces reported in this study, this skill - communication widi other 
non-native speakers of EngUsh - is at least as important for job success as communication 
with native speaken of English. 

Use of Public Services 

It is important to consider the uses that the profile subjects make of public services, as 
well as the contributions th^ make toward supporting those services for two reasons. First, 
it is often observed in studies of low literacy populations tiiat they make relatively limited use 
of die entire range of public services that may be available to them, perhaps due to their low 
literacy; and second, it has recenUy been claimed in California by state officials that 
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immigrants represent a disproportionate drain on the funds that are available to support 
public services. Table 5 below presents a summary of forms of public services used by the 
profile subjects, and the ways in which they contribute to the funding of those services. 
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The analysis suggests that overall, the people we profiled make rather sparse use of 
public services, and that prunaiily for education. Three have at some point been the 
recipients of cash support firom government sources: Alicia is receiving unemployment 
benefits (paid by her former employers, not by taxpayers); and both refugees, Nura Tola and 
Sokhhoeun, received fisderally-supported Refugee Cash Assistance when they first arrived in 
the United States, and publicly-supported medical care. In contrast, all but 
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by govenunent PEL giants, and partly by a bank loan to cover tuition. David Wong is 
tsddng citizenship classes in a local community collie. Others have children in school or 
public university. The only other public service which is extensively used is public transit. 

We must conclude that these immigrants at least are not a substantial drain on state 
government resources, rather that they are hard-woiidng contributors to government 
revenues. 

BARRIERS AND INCENTIVES TO LEARNING 

5. kinds of incentives wouid lead adults to fitrther their onn Uteracy skills and 
knowledge? What barriers stand in their way? 

In order to understand the barriers and incentives to learning which the people we 
profiled experience, we need to understand bodi their prior educational experiences and their 
experiences with adversity. Both impact on their aq»iations and expectations of education. 

Edncation Experiences 

The pet^le we have profiled have had a lemaricable diversity of educational experiences. 
They range from the oral transmission of counting skills through songs and games reported 
by Nura Tola, to the post-baccalaureate level training in accountancy teaching that Michela 
Stone received. Table 6 analyzes these formal and nonformal educational experiences, both 
in their countries of origin and in the United States; as well as the learning strategies that 
diey identify as useful. 

All the subjects rqwrted that they had at least one parent who was literate. AH parents, 
too are said to have placed value upon education. Only one person (Sokhhoeun) indicates 
that neither of his parents had any formal education. He rqwrts, however, that his father 
could read the Khmer language, although he doesn't know how his father learned to read it. 
He remembers his father reading Buddhist scriptures every day at home in Cambodia: 

He had a book at home and he liked to read the - what is that called in English ~ you 
know, when you become a monk, you study that word (Buddhist scriptures J... So he likes 
to read that every day... But he's not become a monk... 

In an interesting reflection of two of the worid's great learning traditions, Nura Tola 
reports that her £uher, a sheik, had a classical Islamic education, and David Wong reports 
that his father had a classical Chinese education. Bodi men put dieir learning to direct use 
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and were respected for it Nura's fitther was a prominent religious leader in his village. 
David's fethcr fermed by day and taught in the village school at night. Neither of their 
mothers had received any formal education, however. 

Analysis of the patterns of formal education reported from th«r country of origin reveals 
a range from no formal education to post-baccalaureate training. These prior educational 
experiences may have had a powerful role in stoping later expectations about education, and 
in shaping learning strategies. Nura Tola explains that religious beliefe and traditional 
practices in her culture largely prevented women from receiving formal education: 
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My father sent my brothers to go stay with relatives and attend btamic school; but we, 
the women, couldn't leave unless we were married. As you know, once a woman gets ' 
married shehasnoltfe of her own. The thought qf going to school never crossed my 
mind until 11^ my village and went to Somalia where I saw some Oromo women 
attending class. At first 1 was ashamed at the thought cfa woman going to school, 
espedalfy a martin womarL 



Sokhhoeun itcalb that he received no fonnal education until the age of thirteei, at X 
which time he was sent by his mother to a Buddhist monastery to study for two years: ^ 

When I became a monk I learned very feat. Because your mind is,,, straight about 
study.,, we don't think about anything else beside study,,. They Just brought me the 
book,,, 'OK, you study this,,, ' And you just look at every day,,, if you have any 
question. Just go there and ask, "What is that, what do you say.,, how do you pronounce 



Of aU the participants proffled, Afichela Stone reported the most extensive educational 
background, and she expresses unmistakable enjoyment of learning and her life as a student: 

It was easy for me to learn to read. I could read before I went to school, Afy modter 
and my grandmother help me. They would read to me and I would follow the words on 
the page, I found school easy - qwtjrom chemistry and algebra. I love physics. I 
^ a good student, not because I am quick learner, but because I studied a lot, 

Nonfonnal learning also played an important part in the home country educational 
«penences of many of the people we have profiled. Nura Tola reports on how she learned 
the skills of counting, cooking, shrewd marketing, and weaving through story telling and 
observation: «» » / * 



E-^ry mght, we aU would six around the fire and listen to the elders as they told stories 
about the olden days. The stories were usually about animals, explatning why, for 
exan^U, hyenas and donkeys became enemies or why zebras have stripes, Niimbers wer 
taught to us through songs or games, I don 't remember being taught anything else- 
other things you Just learn by watching others do them. I watched my mother and'onec 
my step mothers as they cooked and learned how to cook. A neighbor taught me how ti 
.^n cotton and weave the yam into cloth. My oldest sister taught me how to weave 



Formal education in the United States for aU the people profiled has included ESL 
instruction. Beyond this, four of the six have received some form of job training: AUcia 
Lopez IS enroUed m fjaciUties maintenance training; Sokhhoeun was in an electronics 
assembly training program; Michela studied accounting in English; and David Wong has 

taken two janitorial courses. OUver Gonzales is the only one of the six who has studied ii 
computer-based literacy setting. 
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Nonfonnai leanting experiences in the United States for all of the six profile subjects 
have been rich. Nonfonnai teaming experiences rqwrted are quite diverse, and include: 
using video games, reading graffiti, performing food production processes, driving a car, 
operating a forkiift, using a phone answering machine, operating a washing machine, and 
using a VCR, an ATM, or a personal computer. --^ 

All of the profile subjects display the ability to reflect on how they learn and the 
strategies that they use to support successM learning of literacy and technology. Several 
strategies are commonly reported by more than one profile subjects, including the following: 
watching others; asking others; woiting togedier with others; and using a dictionary. Some 
report meta-cognitive uses of written English text as a tool for helping themselves learn or 
remember things. Alicia and Michela write things down to hdp them remember or to look 
them up later. Sokfahoeun has devised a relatively invariant format for learning in which he 
employs written text to help him acquire and rdnforce new skills: 

1. He asks someone to describe and show him how to perform the process; 

2. He then tries the task under siq)eryision, usually several times; 

3. He asks them to write down the stq>, or writes them himself, 

4. He performs the task repeatedly on his own, until he is comfoitable with it; 

5. He relies on the written text of the steps the next time he performs the task. 

Their diverse experiences of education, in formal and non-formal settings, and especially 
in their home countries, have given die people we profiled some confidence in their abiUty to 
learn. Their ESL class experiences may have shaken that confidence somewhat (perhaps for 
David Wong and Alicia Lopez in particular, who have experienced difficulties). 
Nevertiieless, prior educational experiences have not been the kind of barri« for these 
immigrants that they have been for the people of the Appalachian profiles. 

Hie Experience of Adversity 

Each of the people profiled has been faced with considerable adversity that they have had 
to overcome in order to simply survive and carry on their lives. These experiences also have 
shaped their attitudes toward education, and create both an incentive and a barrier to further 
learning. 

Some have £aced p(diticai adverrity, some social adversity, and some personal or familial 
adversity. These experiences of extreme adversity have made important impacts upon them 
and upon their abilities to live their new lives in the United States. Table? summarizes the 
forms of adversity that the immigrants we profile have experienced on their way to the 
United States, and as a part of their lives at the margins of existence in the United States. 

All of the profile subjects have experienced some form of political adversity that has 
impacted negatively on their lives. Undoubtedly the most wrenching and violent forms of 
such experience occurred for Sokhhoeun and Nura Tola, both of whom were forced to fiee 
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their countries to escape violence and likely death due to wan in Cambodia and Ethiopia. 
However, the others all feced considerable politically-related adversity, in their lives under 
authoritarian systems or civil war. It was ultimately their lack of hope for their Uves under 
these political systems that caused them to emigrate to the United States. 

All have ftced social adversity simply through the major decision they have made to 
emigrate to the United States - to leave behind all that is familiar and to try to survive and 
support their families in a new culture. All express difficulty at making the social and 
cultural adjustments necessary to life in a new country. 

Personal and fiunily adversity has impacted heavtty on some of the people we profile, 
Oliver Gonzales, for example, was briefly a member of a youth gang when he lived in the 
Los Angeles area, before realizing that it offered him litde other than negative prospects. 

And when I was in LA.. I did a mistake, too. Igotinagang. . . ButinLA. it's not 
the same like here. Like here, is tike playing, they just fight with fists. Over there they 
fight with weapons. Guns, things like that. That's why I was not going to school. 

Alicia Lopez has also experienced considerable personal and family adversity in her life. 
She was widowed at the age of 26 and never remarried. Her biggest concern now is the fate 
of her grandchildren who are in foster care, the daughten of her own daughter Maria, who 
has had a continuing substance abuse problem. 
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These experiences of adversity have affected the lives of all of the people we profile. 
Such experiences are not at all unique among the immigrant and refugee populations who are 
seeking to structure new lives in the United States. In some sense they are an incentive to 
further education: developing greater literacy proficiency may be seen as the avenue to 
greater stability in their lives, to better jobs. However, such experiences may also be a 
barrier to further education, when continuing adversity consumes available time, energy and 
resources. For almost everyone we interviewed, survival is the central and dominant force 
in their lives. Th^ may have little time and energy for further education. 

Five of the six people profiled woric hard simply to secure economic survival for 
themselves or thdr families, and they have little leisure time. Demands of work limit 
ongoing education, or at a minimum made its pursuit an exhausting challenge. David Wong, 
for example, works from 8.00 am to 6.00 pm, six days a week. The work is hard and 
hazardous, standing for hours in half and inch of icy water, gutting, cleaning, weighing and 
selling fish. Alida Lopez until recentiy often worked two jobs, and at least ten hour 
workdays. She supported not only herself but her grand-daughter and two sons in Mexico. 
She signed up for ESL classes twice, but found herself too exhausted to attend. 

Persistent healtii problems also place an added burden of survival: Nura Tola has 
chronic health problems, Sokhhoeun*s wife had to stop working when she fell ill. Factors 
such as these create barriers to education. 

Most, when they do focus beyond die economic survival issues of work, tend to focus on 
their fiunilies. Few, even upon Robing by the interviewers, identify much role in their lives 
for leisure, personal growtii, aestiietic pursuits, hobbies, or relaxation. These are serious 
people struggling to survive in difficult economic situations. Th^ are living at the economic 
margins of existence, and they consequendy have time for littie else beyond economic and 
family survival. 

LITERACY IN SOCUL AND COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 

6. How do literacy and technology impaa on social relationships? 

Isolatioii and Multicutturalism: A Paradox 

An important theme in the everyday lives and work of tfie people we profile is tiieir 
isolation from interacti<ms witii memben of the dominant cultiire of the Unites States, in 
what might seem to be a paradox of their lives in a multicultural society, most of them report 
littie contact with "Anglo" Americans - except by watching them on television. Their 
experience of die United States to date has placed tiiem in contact with members of their own 
cultural groups, and in most cases widi members of many odier immigrant and subordinate 
cultiual groups in die workplace or tiieir neighborhoods. But few report extended contact ~ 
and none report fiiendships - witii "Anglos." They express puzzlement at tiie fact tiiat they 
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could be Uving in the United States and yet have so few regular interactions with what they 
believe - and the media tells them - are Americans. 

Due to the isolation they experience through the types of work they must do, and due to 
the communities in which they congregate, they are experiencing a kind of 
hyper-multiculturalism which does not include members of the dominant culture. Their ESL 
teachers tell them to practice English with native speakers, but they never meet any except 
their teachers. As Nura Tola notes, 

Aty teacher says that h« shouid be in contaa mth Americans to practice our English, but 
I hanify come in contaa with Americans. There aren't any in my neighborhood. The only 
time I see them is when I watch television or go to the store. But at the store they have 
no time for discussions. 

Michela Stone also reports her frustration at being unable to establish many relationships 
with native ^>eakers of English: 

Talking to other people I find hard. People don't always show you. They behave not 
nice. They don 't want to teach you because they 're (tfhud you 're going to take their 
Jobs. They're not always sympathetic v^n you don't have good English... 1 try to find 
an American firiend. This is most important problem. 

Three important implications may be derived from the analysis of this theme. The first 
is that the immigrants profiled rely on television for an inordinate amount of information 
about die dominant culture of the United States, almost as a surrogate for interactions with 
native speakers of English. Most of them cleariy desire such interactions with actual 
humans, but must setfle for them in a passive, electronic incarnation. 

A second implication of tins condition of relative isolation is tiiat ESL teachers play a 
powerful role as spokespeople and rqpresentatives of the dominant United States culture. In 
many cases the interaction with die ESL teacher is die only sustained relationship our profile 
subjects have had - or are likely to have - witii a native speaker of English. This places 
considerable pressure on Ae instructor and tfw curriculum to deliver high quality, accurate 
information. 

A tiiiid and final implication of tfus analysis is diat we are seeing now the emergence of 
a dominant use of Engli^ as a means of intescultuxal communication among different 
immigrant groups - none of whom are native sp^kers. For all of the people profiled, their 
primary purpose for using English, then, is not to communicate widi native speakers of 
English, but to communicate witii oUier non-native speaken of English. Important and 
powerful language changes having to do with nuance, cultural background, language 
evolution, social relationships, power, and odier linguistic £u:tors could ultimately emerge 
from dus new and highly fluid form of language use. 
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Support and Maintenance of Linsuistk and Cultural Communities 

Another important socially-related use of literacy that may be identified among the ^ 
people profiled is the maintenance of a sense of cultural community. All the profile subjects 
report multiple forms of native language literacy use with the clear intent of maintaining a 
sense of community and connection to their cultural background. The forms they employ for 
this function are diverse, but the purposes are similar. As noted earlier, video technology 
has come to play a particulariy important role witii respect to cultural maintenance, but it is 
by no means the only form of sui^rt for this functikm. 

Michela Stone, for example, reports that the Russian immigrant community in San 
Francisco is close, that its members arc very supportive of one another. Indeed, the 
community center where she works has delibersudy tried to become an int^ral part of that 
community. Sokhhoeun, also, has a nmilar example of community cultural maintenance. 
He is a leader in die Cambodian community orgaitization in Oakland. The group formally 
divides the city's Cambodian community into secton, witii a leader appointed responsible for 
each sector. A list of all Cambodian families is maintained, and each &mily is canvassed by 
the sector leader when one of the £amilies in tiie community has suffered the death of a loved 
one. Sokhhoeun also works in a refugee service agency, so he is surrounded by cultural 
reinforcement on a daily basis in his job. 

Nura Tola, too, displays considerable ingenuity in developing diverse forms of cultural 
maintenance and community reinforcement, although the Oromo community in San Jose 
where she lives is relatively small when compared to other immigrant communities. She 
makes and sends audiotaped letters to friends back home to maintain her connections there. 
She and her husband watch videotapes of Oromo cultural shows when they can get their 
hands on them. She and her husband also meet regularly witii otiier Oromos: 

Our Oromo community holds a meeting once a week. Those who know English would 
tell us about what is happening in our heme area or other countries. They get their 
news from the paper or BBC radio, and some of them call their families back home to 
find out what is going on - those who have family members left. I donX so I don't call 
home. 

The people we have profiled display diverse and ingenious ways to perform an important 
social function ~ die maintenance of tiieir cultural identity and sense of community while 
they are living and surviving in a sometimes bewildering new country. The value they place 
on their own language and culture is reflected too in their determination ttiat their children 
will be proficient in and value their parent's culture and language. Alicia explains her views 
on the importance of bilingualism for her granddaughter, Carmina: 

I want Carmina to speak two languages. For her to speak English and not Spanish - 
Out I wouldn't Uke. I want her to speak both. I don't want her to lose her roots, her 
customs. I want her to love Mexico. I know many friends of the family who han/e 
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children 14-15 years old who have disdain for Spanish, lay to inculcate that in her - 
to love Spanish. English too. She nuat speak both. 

Michela Stone, though she has no children of her own, expresses a similar view on 
developing the first language among the children in immigrant families: 

Most of my friends have kids and they ask me not to speak English to their children. 
They are frightened they will lose their Russian. Then parents mil lose family 
connections and ittfluence on their dtildren. 1 think they are right. Ifl had kids 1 would 
be the same. 

Generations and literacy 

Family relationships figure in some of the social patterns of literacy use. Two patterns 
in particular are analyzed here: the tendency for children in immigrant fiamilies to serve as 
cultural interpreters for the timited-English-proficient parents; and inter-generational 
examples of shared literacy uses. 

It is often noted in immigrant fiamulies that children are frequently called upon to serve 
as linguistic and cultural interpreters for their parents. These children, who may have grown 
up and been educated in the United States, are often asked to translate in encounters with 
public agencies, to read bills or tax forms, or even to hdp odier relatives fill out their 
immigration papers. Oliver Gonzales, as the youngest aiid most nearly bilingual of the six 
profile subjects, reports that he plays this role of interpreter for the adult members of his 
£unily who have limited English language proficiency. Because Oliver is the oldest child he 
accompanies other fiamily members to medical, legal, and financial appointments. He also 
reads and translates the family's mail and notes sent home from school. He recently 
accompanied his modier to traffic court Asked why it was necessary to go to court with his 
mother (and miss a day of school), he explained: 

'Cause she says she's afrmd. She don't like to go to court. She says she don't like the 
judge. The way they talk and every thing. She's always nervous w^n she goes to court 
for a ticket. 

[Question:] Does die judge talk to her? 

No, he talks to me. And 1 tell her what the judge say. 

A second social pattern of literacy use that is evident fi?om some of the cases profiled has 
to do with inter-generational sharing of literacy activities. Three examples may be cited 
from the profiles. Oliver Gonzales, for example, reports that he and his family sometimes 
read scary stories aloud to <me anodier — usually in Spanish but sometimes in English. 
Sokhhoeun also r^rts shared inter-generational literacy activities. He sometimes helps his 
youngest child, a nine-year-old, with his English-language homework at home. David 
Wong, too, reports a Idnd of Biglish-language literacy activity that is influenced by his son. 
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IBs son buys the English-language newspaper every day and leaves it around the house, so 
David sometimes reads it 

In summary, then, there appear to be a set of potentially important patterns of 
socially-related literacy uses having to do with inter-generational relationships that emerge 
from an analysis of the profiles. 

CONCXUSIONS 

These California profiles offer a rich description of six immigrant's lives and their uses 
of literacy and technology. There are many important points to come out of the overview of 
the detailed profiles, each with their own implications for further research and practice. The 
main points are summarized below. 

There is considerable variety in how the people profiled use language: what they speak. 
and listen to, what they read and write, and which language - their native language or 
English - they use for which purposes. 

Immigrants use a rema^ably wider range of technology in the United States than they 
had used in their native country. This is partly due to access, but all the profiled subjects 
indicated that, in addition, they would seek out and use technologies they believed could do 
something useful for them. Conversely, they would m use others if they perceived no 
direct benefit or it was too much trouble to learn. There is a clear contrast between the 
widespread and creative uses of electronic media (television and video) and that of 
computers, to which several have access but only a few use. 

Each of the immigrants profiled has a complex set of expectations and aspirations for 
their lives in the United States. Many of these are related to issues of literacy and (fewer) to 
technology. However, more importantiy, all the subjects profiled evidence considerable 
strength of will and purpose, self-reliance and independence. All had overcome extreme 
forms of adversity in coming to a new country to make a better life for themselves. 

All the subjects believe that their limited language proficiency contributes to their lack of 
opportunity to do more fuiandally rewarding and stimulating work - in essence, blaming 
themselves - without realizing that there may be broader, structural factors at work. In 
addition, all work in settings where the dominant workforce is other immigrant workers. 
This limits their hopes and knowledge of other jobs available and limits their opportunities 
for communication with native English spcakea. 

All the subjects profiled mentioned the isolation they feel from the dominant culture in 
the U.S.A.. Most were puzzled that they were living in Ameiica and yet had so few regular 
inteiactions ~ let alone friendships - with what they believed were Americans. 
Consequently, most relied (m television for information 9boat the dominant culture, and (if 
they had one) their ESL teacher for more human interaction. 
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Although English is becoming a means of intercultural communication between 
immigiant groups, most immigrants use their native language within their own group to 
maintain their sense of community and connection to their cultural backgrounds. 

Finally, there is evidence that children of immigrant families serve as cultural 
interpreters for limited-English-proficient parents, and that there is some inter-generational 
sharing of literacy activities. 
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1. INTRODUCTION: COMMONALTTIES AND DIFFERENCES 

These profiles depict a remarkably diverse group of people, ftom all continents of the 
worid, with life experiences that range from the most local to the most international. Each 
group of profiles from east and west would seem exotic and different to the other. That 
diversity is an important element in our understanding of everyday uses of literacy. Adults 
with low literacy sldlls do not fit common patterns and stereotypes. They have many 
different backgrounds, many different lifestyles, many different experiences and skills. 

Among tiie Appalachian profiles, two are rural and white - Marcy Osborne and Tom 
Addington. They share a similar context of rural life, and work in the informal sector, but 
their literacy skills are at different levels. Yuvctte Evans and Lisa Bogan are both African 
American women, both single parents, although with very different backgrounds in terms of 
their upbringing, values and life experiences, also with different literacy levels. Maria 
Reyes, Texas-bom and of Mexican origin, is not literate in her first language of Spanish. 
She tries to get away from her life in the migrant worker stream, longs to settle down in a 
small town with a better job, but finds it hard to make the transition. Les Willard is white, a 
skilled electrician who cannot get a license because of his literacy limitations, and so is 
caught in a cycle of long working hours for low pay. 

Among the California profiles, there is a wide range of literacy, language, cultural and 
life experiences. Two are refugees - Nura Tola and Sokhhoeun - who have experienced 
brutal tenors and years of disruption before their arrival in the United States. Others are 
part of the immigrant stream which is transforming Califomian society. Oliver Gonzales 
from tTicaragua, Alicia Lopez from Mexico, David Wong from China and Michela Stone 
from Byelorussia all came hoping for a better life. Their diverse international backgrounds 
led them into immigrant communities in the Bay Area which are almost as diverse. Their 
literacy and language skills vary greatly, but all experience problems not only in 
understanding and using the new language, but also in cultural information and 
understanding. 

There are some striking commonalities across these diverse lives. Without losing the 
richness and variety of the lives of die people we profiled, we can see some common 
patterns, as well as differences. In this Synthesis, we will explore both common themes and 
differences, as well as the implications of our findings for adult basic education. 

Common themes 

Several common themes emerge which we will explore in this Synthesis: common 
patterns in uses of literacy, and in the strategies they use to cope with limited literacy; in 
their self reliance and determination to be independent; in the hard times they all have 
experienced, and the overwhelming focus in their lives of "getting by," of surviving; in lives 
which are at the margins of our society, both economically and culturally; and in their hopes 
and aspirations for what greater literacy skills could do for them. 
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Everyday uses of literacy: While individuals are at very different skill levels, and have 
their own unique patterns of literacy use, the patterns fit within an overall ftamework. There 
is not a clear separation between ESL literacy and native English literacy. Individuals vary, 
but there is no consistent pattern of differences in literacy use between native English 
speakers and non-native English speakers. They draw upon the same pool of potential 
literacy uses, as best fits their needs, skills and current tasks. 

Stnte^ used for literacy: Our profiles reinforce eariier research wlich described 
some of the strategies which adults use to deal with literacy demands, most notably 
Hngeret's ground-breaking research on social networks and the use of "readers." We go 
beyond eariier research to depict a rich array of strategies from which individuals draw. 
Again, there is no consistent pattern of difference between the native and non-native English 
speakers. Indeed, we suspect that many of the strategies are also used by the highly literate 
as "short-cuts" to solving immediate practical problems. We may be atzlfi to read instruction 
manuals, but many of us use trial and error, guesswork, and watching others. 

Setf-reliaoce: Everyone we interviewed is determined to be independent, dislikes having 
to rely on odiers, does not want to live m welfare, wants and expects to have ccmtrol of their 
own lives. This drive leads to hard work, often with long hours, to earn an income to 
support their £unilies. Often it means supporting others too. 

Survival: A closely connected common theme is that everyone has faced down hard 
times, and survival is the dominant force in their lives. Some have survived refugee camps 
and atrocities beyond our worst nightmares. Some have survived otiier kinds of hardships: 
divorce and loss of a home, drug and alcohol abuse by family members, job loss, poverty. 
Because of these continuing experiences, the dominant force in their lives is survival. There 
is not much room for other things - either for having fun, or for educational experiences. 
Their absorption in getting by, the loag hours they woric, tiidr focus on £amily, all create 
barrien to their access to education. 

Living at the margins: Another related common theme is that the lives we describe 
have been marginalized by our society, both economically and culturally. In terms of their 
cuitiirai identity, tiiey are ail minorities of one kind or another. This is most obvious for the 
linguistic minorities of the West Coast, and for the Spanish speaking Maria, but it is tine to 
some extent of die odier Appalachians, both white and African American. Their non- 
standard English, their roots in rural society, whether current or in childhood memory, and 
many of tiidr cultural values (connectedness to place, music, food), all set them apart from 
the mainstream. 

Likewise, th^ aU fill a similar niche in die job market, a parallel place in the economic 
structure - that of low-skill employment, often in the service sect w, often part-time, always 
low-wage. Despite the economic restricturing of this country, which has created some jobs 
requiring higher «»riii» and greater educaticm, the economy stiU creates very many jobs which 
demand few skills, litde literacy, low education. Indeed, as manufacuiring declines and die 
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service sector increases in its share of the job market, these low wage jobs seem to be 
Mpanding, and many former manufacturing workos are expniencing a downward shift 
through the job maricet and In their wages. 

The economy in both California and Appalachia depends on a large pool of labor willing 
to take these jobs. Our profiles indicate very minimal literacy demands in most of the jobs 
they held. Nor is there any indication that the literacy demands in these kinds of iobs is 
changing very rapidly. But there is a dear indication from the profiles of a great waste of 
human resources. The people we interviewed seem capable of much more: they have 
commcm sense, practical problem solving skills, determination, a "work ethic* But they are 
in jobs that demand litde of them, and see no dear way to better jobs, with or without more 
educati(Mi. 



Hopes and aspirations; Neverthdess, our last common theme is that they do hope for 
more, for themsdves and for their children. The people we interviewed would like better 
literacy skills, see specific ways in which that wodd benefit their lives, hope it would help 
them get a better job. They want to learn and they demonstrate their capadty to learn 
everyday skills (even when diey were not successful in the academic skills of school). 

Differences ^ 

Li focussing on commonalities we do not intend to overlook the differences that do exist, 
not just at the individual levd, but between the two broad gnxips of native and non-native 
English speakers. Those dfGsences are real, and have as significant implications for 
instructional programs as do the commonalities. We see Sour key diemes of difference 
between the two groups of profiles: in the uses of technology by the non-native English 
speakers; in the impact of first language usa^e; in the connections between ESL literacy and 
family reladonships; and in the clarity of cultural identity which the non-native speakers 
have, in contrast with the white and African American Appalachians we profile. 

Uses of technology: We analyze die uses of everyday technology, especiaUy for 
literacy-related uses, by the California group, and contrast it with the much more limited 
usage of the Appalachian group. As a whole, the people we profiled in California use 
technology more, have it in tfadr homes more often, and are more comfortable with literacy- 
related uses of technology than die Appalachian group. In particular, we point to didr use of 
technology to maintain cdtural identity and community - native language tdevision, videos 
from the old country, tape-recorded letters. Technology plays a unique and vital literacy and 
information role for them. 



Lnpact of literacy on family relationships: Li immigrant families, children commonly 
assume the role of interpreter and mediator between their parents and the English-speaking 
worid. Their role as "cdtural translator" and broker affects the power relationships within 
the family, and creates tensions and impacts which are not experienced in the same way by 
the English quaking group. Although in some cases, children act as "readers" for the 
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Appalachian group, and parents show the same kinds of reluctance to use them in this role as 
the non-native speakers do, nevertheless, their roles are much more narrowly defined. 
Literacy limitations seem to have less impact on fiamily relationships than do second language 



Use of a first language: It is striking how much the Californians we profiled continue 
to use their native language. Most of them are in relatively "sheltered* workplaces which 
are bilingual or multilingual Most live in neighborhoods where their native language is 
freely spoken. They continue to use thdr native language within their femilies and extended 
fomilies, and in broader cultural communities. Because of this context, English language 
proficiency may be less of a priority for tiiem. Certainly they have few opportunities to 
practice and be immersed in language wifli native Englidi speakers. While the Appalachians 
we profile rarely use standard English, and move in circles where similar non-standard 
English is used, they do not have this first language experience in the same way. 

Clarity of cultural identity: The final theme of difference concerns the clarity of the 
cultural identity of the non-native English ^jeakers, compared wiUi the Appalachian group. 
Each of the West Coast profiles belongs to a broader community beyond their extended 
fiunily. These are cultural communities whi^h may be quite small (like Nura Tola's Oromo 
refugee group) or quite large. They may be formal organizations or informal loose 
groupings. But they all contrast witii the people of the Appalachian profiles who on the 
whole have littie b^ond their &mily. Other than the church and a bowling league, there are 
no institutions witii which tiiey identify, and no real sense of community or cultural identity 
beyond the fomily. 

finplications for literacy education 

In the last section of the report, we focus on some implications for literacy education 
which we see in our profiles. These range from the theoretical (reassessing "functional 
literacy") to the practical (suggestions for classroom metiiods). We analyze die learning 
strategies which the people we profiled use in their everyday lives. We look at how they use 
technology and the implications for how it might most effectively be used in education. We 
examine when and what people learn, to illuminate the potential for mismatch between what 
people think they want to learn and what teachers want to teach tiiem. We look at tfieir 
needs for support in entering and staying in educational programs. We question the concept 
of "functional literacy" in the light of die effective ways people have found to function in 
tiieir daily lives with limited literacy. And we suggest that in making changes in their lives, 
literacy on its own is only part of the picture, one fiswtor which is closely intertwined with 
others. 

f jMiwiinj strate^es: Although many of those we profiled did not do well in formal 
schooling, they all have demonstrated their capacity to learn, and to master many skills. 
They describe a wide variety of learning strategies which they employ in Aeir everyday 
lives. We analyze this "toolbox" of learning strategies from which people draw to meet 



limitations. 
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particular needs and contexts. Although individual differences in learning styles are 
discemable, we again see no consistent differences between the native and non-native 
speakers. They draw on the same tool-box. Educators need to pay attention to these 
practical learning strat^es, and incorporate them in more formal educational experiences. 
We suggest that programs should be structured to build on tiiese learning strategies and 
incorporate them in the formal educational process. Teachen can help people become more 
omscious of their learning strategies, document them, and learn to 2^1y them in new 
settings. Learners often expect that school requires not only ^wcialized content knowledge, 
but also completely different skills from those they use in their everyday lives. Teachers can 
help them see that the/ can use many of the same ^ttrategies with which they are already 
familiar to master new tasks of all kinds, including school. 

What and when people want to kam: There is sometimes a mis-match between what 
people want to learn, and when they want to learn it, and what is offered to them by 
teachers. The mis-match may occur in the skills and ccmtent of the course, or in the 
definition of "masteiy." We found that in their everyday leaming experiences, people learn 
a s^cdGc skill for a particular purpose. They want it at that particular time, and may not 
have much interest in learning for learning's sake. This suggests that what we have usually 
r^arded as a major problem in literacy education programs - students dropping in and out 
of classes - may be turned into a strength, as long as people have a positive learning 
experience, drop out having got what they needed for the moment, and fed encouraged to re- 
enter at a later time to continue their learning or gain a new skill. Again, programs that are 
based on and respond to the needs and interests of adult student will be better able to serve 
them. 



Technology: Our profiles paid careful attention to when and how people use technology 
in their everyday lives. These data provide insights which educators can use. In general, 
alUiough technology is not widely used for literacy, we found littie discomfort with the 
technology they have encountered among those with low literacy skill, when it has some 
clear and accepted purpose for them. We contrast the widespread use of television and video 
for cultural maintenance among the non-native English speakers with the limited accqptance 
of computers as a useful tool. 

Providing support: Our profiles suggest that people need much more from an 
educational program than a spcdfic set of skills or content knowledge. Not only do they 
have many problems in their lives, and many demands on their time and energy, which 
makes it hard to participate, but also they need social support Our profiles suggest that key 
learning strat^es for many people are socially-oriented - they learn from odiers in a variety 
of ways. They also often use technology for literacy in social ways (for cultural 
maintenance, to learn a new culture). 

Only one person in each set of profiles had experience of formal cooperative learning, 
but both had found it very comfortable and useful. These profiles suggest that, despite the 
accq)tance of technology and their ability to use it, a program which is solely technology- 
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based may not provide the other kinds of social support which people also need. Educators 
should pay attention to learners as "whole people," and find ways of providing social support 
within their programs. 

"Functional" literacy: The concept of functional literacy, although seldom satisfactorily 
defined, has been a driving one both in educational circles and in policy circles for many 
years. This view of literacy places a primary emphasis on the pragmatic uses of literacy - 
to accomplish life tasks and espedaUy work tasks. Vliile proponents of functional literacy 
accept a continuum of skills firom non-literate to literate, they look for a cut-off point at 
which a person can be tested and declared "functionally literate." Despite a body of research 
and theory to the contrary, functional literacy concepts survive and are deeply imbedded in 
public policies, program designs, and instructors' assumptions. 

There are many critiques of functional literacy, some of which are summarized in the 
literature Review (Appendix A). For example, Kazemek takes issue with its underlying 
assumption that literacy is a generic and definable skill which all literate adults have (and 
which illiterate adults should have). ^ Here we will examine two issues in particular the 
emphasis on literacy for purely pragmatic uses, and the equation of literacy skill with ability 
to accomplish tasks. 

Proponents of functional literacy make the assumption that there is a direct connection 
between people's ability to interpret or use text in a life-skill task (for example, reading a 
bus timetable) and their abiUty to actually perform that task in real-life (use a public 
tran^rtation system effectively). Our profiles suggest that tiie jump from literacy to 
competency in everyday life is too quickly made. Although we are a print-based society, 
there are many ways of accomplishing life tasks effectively. The profiles themselves depict 
very "functional" individuals. Th^ pay taxes, hold down jobs, may own a home, pay rent 
on time, shop, raise children, are involved in their children's education, and are generally 
good citizens (though they seldom vote). The coping strategies and learning strategies 
analyzed above demonstrate the ways th^ have found to function with limited literacy. Just 
as Sticht, Mikulec^ and others have demonstrated that people's on-the-job skills are much 
higher than would be measured by general or academic-tesed reading tests, so we should 
expect that people's everyday life-skills are much higher than would be measured by 
competency-based assessment tools. 

Our analysis of literacy strategies used by adults with limited literacy skills also suggests 
that literacy has many other fi^es, not simply a pragmatic one. N^y of the literacy 
strat^es are social in nature, involve cultural knowledge and cultural maintenance. It is not 
simply that some people do read for pleasure, but that literacy is embedded in a broader 
social and cultural context in their lives. We cannot reduce it to relatively simple life skills. 



^ Fnaci* E. Ka»inek, 'Necenaiy doages: ProfcMioaal involvemeat in adult literacy ptognuns,* HiG[ID1 
F!tl'^*^""' 2a> 4. 1988, p. 466. 
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To see the people we profiled as very competent, resourceful and "functional people, and 
to argue that the functional literacy concept may be misplaced, is not to argue that they do 
not need or want to improve their literacy skills. For the most part the people we 
interviewed do wish for better skills, and see some specific ways in which higher skills 
would help them. They have hopes and aspirations, goals both concrete and vague. Society 
wastes an important resources when it marginalizes people who arc this resourceful, hard- 
working and capable. It is time we laid to rest the idea that adults with low literacy skills 
are incompetent and dysfunctional, susceptible to all manner of social problems from drug 
abuse to crime. It is time that we saw literacy education and capitalizing on strengths, and 
enabling individuals to ccmtribute more fully to their communities. 

When literacy is not enou^: We have wrestled with the question of whether, given 
their social contexts, given the economic and social structure of this society, increasing 
literacy skills will help individuals such as the people we profiled to advance ~ get a better 
job, or a job, have more stable, less marginalized lives. There may be no complete answer. 
While some jobs do require higher literacy and technical skills than in the past, there is at 
the same time a downward movement in the job market In another Tennessee study recently 
completed, women textile woAers with many years of fectory work experience, relatively 
high wages for women in the area, good bendfits and stable employment, found themselves 
back in die job ma^ when their plant closed.' Some of them went back to school to get 
their GED, and to get more job training. Despite these new skills, almost everyone lost 
wages in the move to a new job, lost health insurance and lost union rqnesentation. 

When the economy is unstable, increasing education may or may not pay off for 
individuals. But our profiles suggest another important factor. While litoacy and language 
proficiency may be important in gaining credentials, something more is needed to gain access 
to the higher levels of the job market That something more is somewhat amorphous, but 
centers around cultural information. To get a job, you have to talk right, act right dress, 
right know the right people - to become part of the mainstream culture. The acquisition of 
this subtle cultural information is not easy for either native non-native speakers, because it 
challenges their own identity. 

In the rest of this chapter, we explore diese issues further using the data from the 
profiles. The text follows die format outlined above. 
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2. COMMON THEMES 
2.A. EVERYDAY USES OF LITERACY 

The demands and uses for Uteracy which people experience are mediated in part by their 
social context - where they Uve, what their jobs are, what is current in their commumties. 
They arc also influenced by personal factors - how they grew up, what their wpectations 
are. what their fiunily's expectations of them have been. We might contrast OUver $ feimly, 
where there is Spanish Uteracy, regular reading aloud, and expectations of a ccrtam level of 
education and Uteracy, with Yuvette who did not grow up with books or readmg, and has 
none in her home now - Uteracy is just not a relevant part of her Ufe. 

Although there is some association between Uteracy skills and Uteracy uses, it is not at 
all exact Yuvette with higher level skills is essentially a-Uterate, while Lisa with much 
lower skill levels has many more uses for Uteracy in her Ufe. 

On the whole, in the domains of work and home, the demands for Uteracy which Ae 
people we profaed experience are quite low. Minimal levels are needed to "get by" (find the 
^nount owing on bills, use the bus, fix things, drive around, get low wage manual jobs). 
They have been able to work out ways to meet these demands, which are descnbed below as 
"Uteracy stiat^es." 

The uses of Uteracy by the individuals we profiled have been described in some detaU in 
the profiles themselves, and summarized in the two overview sections. Here we wiU look 
across the profiles at the uses of Uteracy by the two groups of native and non-native EngUsh 
speakers, to look for common patterns or differences. Table 1 summarizes the data from the 
profiles in terms of the categories devised by Taylor and Dorsey-Gaines, based on those 
estabUshed by Shiriey Brice-Heath in her ethnographic research on language and literacy m 
two communities.' There are six main categories of reading uses: 

1. Instrumental - to gain practical information (including labels, directions, maps and 

str eet signs); i. -i 

2. Social-interactional - for social relations (including letters and notes from family and 
friends, church newsletters and other communications); 

3. News-related - whether national, local, work or family-related; 

4. Recreational - reading for pleasure, reading to pursue other recreational pursuits 
(including sports scores, weather reports for fishing entiiusiasts); 

5. Confirmational - to check or confirm facts (may include looking up a word m a 



) DcMiy Taylor and Catherine Dofaey-Gainea. flm«nn« Uo Litwitr; T^ing fimm TnnCT-C>^ FfflUliW > 
Poftmoutfa. NH: HeuwaMim, 198S, pp. 123f.: Shiriey Brie* Heath, ffyn Worfi; T anmW. UfC Vfi W<?tH 
r "r^ZZTiri .^ «.d Oaiaioomi. Caabridse: Cambridge Univenity Ptbm, 1983; and 'Critiwl hctan m httacy 

liirgS- rtZlind K. EgJl (Eda.) Utnry ind »?hwlifl« A R«dff. 

Cambridge, Cambridgo Univaraty Px«8t» 1986. 
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dictionary to check spelling, looking up a phone number in the directory, checking 
aj^liance instructions, warranties and so on); 

6. Critical/educational (including materials in formal education but also others read with 
the purpose of acquiring new knowledge and insights, bedtime stories for children). 

There are also five major categories of uses of writing: 

** Substitute for oral messages (phone messages, notes to a child or teacher); 
«* Social-interactional (tetters, greeting cards); 

** Nfenwry aides (sho{png lists, notes on calendars, other notes to oneself); 

** Financial (writing checks, money orders, forms, tax returns); 

«« Public writing (for a church bulletin, newsletter, as well as more formal 

publications). 

Between them, every<»e we interviewed uses reading and writing in all of the 
categories. Many had quite diverse uses, espedaUy of reading, even though their literacy 
levels are not high. In Table 1 we summarize the data for each of the profiles, (for the 
California group combining both native and non-native language uses which are described 
sqniatdy in tfx California Overview section). 



TABLE 1. USES OF LITERACY 
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There are some differences between the Appalachian and Califomian groups in their uses 
of writing. None of the Appalachian people did any public writing, and two of the 
California group did some, mainly in their native language (Oliver's graffiti and David 
Wong's novel in Cantonese). Among the Appalachian group only Marcy does any social- 
interactional writing (greeting cards and notes to family), while most of the Califomian 
immigrants do write in their native language to stay in touch with their widely scattered 
fiuniUes, The excq>tion is Nura Tola, who is not Utexate in her native language, and uses 
technology for this communication. Otherwise, there is no consistent pattern of difference 
between the two groups. All have many uses for reading and writing in their lives. 

Nevertheless, for almost everyone the elaboration of reading and writing within each of 
these categories is fairiy narrow and limited. A great deal of it is instrumental in some way: 
only a few read for pleasure (Michela reads Pushkin in Russian, love stories in English; 
Marcy reads Reader's Digest and True Storv: Les reads comics). 

We should note briefly here that reading numben and using basic math do not seem to 
present the same problems for most people as reading text Often people who arc very poor 
at reading are quite good at addition and subtraction, even simple multiplication and division. 
They use everyday math, in their woric, grocery shopping, recreation (like Les' bowling 
scores). As long as the calculations are limited, and do not require fractions or decimals, 
most people seem to be able to handle Hnexa quite well. 

We might have expected to find that adults who have low literacy skills use reading and 
writing in quite different ways from those with higher skills. * We might also have expected 
to find different patterns between the two groups - native and non-native English speakers. 
Neither expectation was rKdized. Everyday uses of literacy among these adults with low 
literacy skills looks much like those described for different populations by Heath, Taylor and 
Oorsey-Gaines, although less elaborated. 

2.B. STRATEGIES FOR LITERACY 

People who have limited literacy or language skills have to find ways of living in a 
print-l^sed society. All of the people we profiled experience literacy demands which are 
beyond their literacy skills to meet They have devised a set of strategies which enable them 
to meet these demands, and live their daily lives, which we describe as "literacy strategies." 
The existing literature on low-literate adults suggests a few of the strategies which they use. 
Fingeret found most people with low literacy skills had social networks in which some 
members provided reading services for them, while they provided other services in 
exchange.* Fingeret also identified two other literacy strategies which a few of the people 



4 Ibana Ailmo Fiagent, The miterito} TTimWcIw Demvdioln^winf tha ^wMwicn Srigm*. PIlD. 
disMrtitkn, SyneuM Univeisity. 1982; uid 'Social Mtwoiki: A now panpective oo i mfap an rl m c w and illitefate 
idulta»* f\M\ Mvtti ^ QuMteriv. 22(3), Sprini 1983, pp. 133-146. TTiaaks to Fingeret for propodng tha tenn 
'litaiacy stratagiaa* in oial Gomnainicatioaa. 
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she interviewed used: these are memorizing text materials, and using technology, like tape 
recorders, in place of literacy* 



The people we profile use these strategies and more. Our research reveals a rich and 
diverse array of strategies which people can call on to meet literacy demands in their 
everyday lives. For the most part, these strategies work for them, are effective in meeting 
the literacy demands which their lives place on them. 

We have identified four main types of strategies which adults with low literacy skills use 
to meet demands for literacy in their everyday lives. These are: 

Other-oriented strategies, including using regular *readen,* asking others for help 
or information on an ad hoc basis, using other oral informati/xi source, and observing 
others; 

SeUr-reliance strategies, including guessing, extensive use of memory, and learning 
the formats for routine documents, and selective use of text, including native language 
text when someone is literate in their nadve language but not in English, and including 
both reading and writing; 

AToldance of difficult or potentially difficult situations; 
"^"^ Use of technology for literacy, such as television, VCRs, computers and tape 
recorders (sometimes involving limited use of text, e.g. telephone use may require use of 
the phone book). 

Most people use mon than one of these strat^es in their everyday life. They have a 
battery of stra^^es from which they select what is most appropriate for any given situation. 
Which they select dq^ends in part on the task or literacy demand, in part on the context (are 
they in the home, at work, or out in their community) and in part on personal preference 
(which includes feelings of confidence or embarrassment). We see no consistent differences 
in the patterns of literacy strat^es used by the native and non^native English spealcers. 

Otiier-oriented strat^es 

People with limited literacy may idy on others to hdp with daily literacy demands in 
several different but related ways. They may regularly use a "reader,* most often a fiamily 
member, to read mail and other text for them. They may ask others for help in a more 
sporadic and ad hoc manner - asking people for diiections, help in stores, to spell names 
and addresses. They may also draw on otiier oral sources of information, without a formal 
request And they may observe others. 

Use of a "readen" Among the people we profiled, use of a regular "reader" or readers, 
of the kind described in Fingeret's research, was limited to those with the lowest literacy 
and/or English language skills: Tom, Les, Maria and Nura. Tom says about unfamiliar 
pieces of mail: 
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I always just bring it here and Ut the old lady read it, and if she says something she says 
something, and if she don't, I don't pay U no mind. 

<!imaflrlv Les' wife reads to him when necessary, for example instructions for 
appl^^^d^so^t^lication forms for him, for example to join a bowhng league. 
Nura's husband is her reader: 

// / ges letters or biUs IwaUuntilmy husband comes home from worfe ... / still don't 
hum how to \mte checks. My husband takes care of that. 

Marcy who hai feirly high Utcracy skilh uses a reader (actuaUy a writer) in a ^ 
wayr^ sS^ ^ly hel^ her with filling in forms, since this is a task which she finds 
difficult. 

nie others may ask others for help with Uteracy or language tasks, but in a much more 
spor^cs«dadh<iway. lUey do not have regular "readers" and they handle most of the 

literacy tasks they encounter in other ways. 

OUver is himself a "reader" for other fiunily members, despite his limited vocabulary in 
both English and Spanish. He translated for his uncle the English mstn^ons for setting up 
TiSw^Sw systemThe accompanied his mother to court for a traffic offense, and other 
family members to medical, legal and financial appointinents. We discuss below the 

potential impacts oa family relationships. 

Askinf others: fo a related strategy, many of those we profiled a^ others for 
infonnation, to show them how to do something, or for information. Th«je are not r«5gidar 
^Ss^^but are people on the street, in stores, or femily and friends who are consulted on 
an ad h<i basis as and when the need arises. They may ask directions, bus numbers for 
heloin^res for help in spelling names and addresses needed at work. Comnion^y, literacy 
^SlZ^ SveS up^Sg how to speU words. Maria, for example, finds takmg 
phone messages at her work experience job very hard. 

I write U as good as I can and make sure to get the name of the person yvhocaOs. I ask 
themtospeUthe name very slowly so that I make sure I have spelled a correaty. 

Both Les and Lisa use the same technique in their woric when they need to write down a 
customer's name and address. 

One way of dealing with limited Uteracy in shopping is to go to stores where you ask a 
salesperson for what you need, rather than a supermarket where you may need to read labels 
andims. Les docs this with the materials he needs in his work and for his repairs. 
J^chcTand David say they ask for what they need in stores, although David is reluctant to 
ask, and does so as a last resort. 
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Alicia, living in a Spanish-spealdng community, readily asks directions, transportation 
advice and so on from those around her, in Spanish. Oliver's strata for dealing with a 
new English-speaking school when his family first moved to the U.S. (and he spoke almost 
no English), was to find a teacher in the haU who looked Latino, and ask him for help. 

That first day I went to Westmont, I didn't know what to do because everybody was 
speaking English, and I didn't saw no-one or I didn't heard no^ne speaking Spanish ... 
I saw a teacher, he looked to me Spanish. So I talked to him, I told him that I was 
looking for my classroom, and he took me to my classroom and everything. He helped 
me. 

For most of the non-native English iq[)eakers we interviewed, using their oral or written 
native language is a readily available strategy for ceding with their English language 
limitations. Most live in communities which contain many speakers of their native language. 

Listaiiiig: oral sources of informatioo: This is a little different from the "asking 
someone" strat^. Asking someone is pragmatic and immediate - how do I do this? 
Which bus do I take? Does this store have so-and-so? The listening strategy is a preference 
for listening to others for more general kinds of information. For example, Lisa is probably 
the only conscientious voter among those we interviewed, and depends primarily, althougli 
not entirely, on oral sources for political guidance. 

If I'm not, you know, keeping up with the person on TV, talking with someone about the 
candidate bein' a pretty good person to vote for, it's like I don't know who to vote for, 
you know. So I kinda go along Mnth the paperwork from chxtrch. A neighbor or a friend 
that is into it more so than myself, and they give me some advice on it and vote for that 
person. 

Similarly, Nuia, from her strong oral cultural tradition, relies on oral sources in Oromo 
for an even wider range of information: 

Our Oromo community holds a meeting once a week. Those who know English would 
uU us about what is happening in our home area or other countries. They get their 
news firom the paper or BBC radio, and some of them call their families back home to 
find out \^uu is going on - those hhAo have family members left. 

Observe others to get informatioo: Visual observation to gain information from others 
was referred to as an explicit strata by some of the people we profiled. Tom said tiiat he 
decides when it is time to plant potatoes or other crops by watching when others do so. 

Well, he'll find out^ Dad or somethin' mention, time to plant 'taters or somethin', or 
P'tt] see someone else plant 'taters, then you know I'll usually wait maybe a week or 
somethin' like that, then plant my own. I usually watch people or somethin' or other like 
that. 
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The agricultural extension agent confirmed that less literate farmers arc slower at adopting 
new practices than others, sometimes one, two or more seasons behind, presumably because 
they are gaining their information from observing others. Oliver too uses observation to get 
new information, especially in video games: 

Looking at what other people's doin' helps me a lot... First when I'm goin' to do 
something, first I like to see another person doing it, so like that I can see, you know, 
what's the error and what to do. 

Self-reliance stratq^ 

Four main strategies fall within this group: learning the routine formats of bills and 
forms, using memory in other ways, making educated guesses, and selective use of text. 

Know routines of regular bills, forms etc.: Fingeret described a person in her study 
who memorized routine forms as a strategy for coping with limited Uteracy. In our study, 
several people can handle fiuniliar texts because they have memorized the format, even 
though they have limited English Uteiacy and have difficulties witfi un&miliar texts. Tom 
knows what his regular bills look like. Nura says she can find the amount owed on regular 
bills, although she does not pay them: 7 do open the bills, and I know where to look for the 
amount.' 

Sokhhoeun devised for himself a very successful coping strategy when he first came to 
the United States. He photocopied all forms he had to fill in, at first with the help of othen. 
Very soon he had a set of forms which he could use as boiler-plates for completing others on 
his own, even though he could read Uttle. He is proud of this strategy which he invented, 
and has found it successful. 

/ make up [this idea] myse^, I do myself Nobody tell me. I just, you know, use my 
brain to do that. Because I didn't know the English, I cannot read the English. But if I 
have a copy, I can follow, I can copy do the same thing. 

Memory: Using memory as a substitute for literacy is related to the ability to 
understand routine forms and bills. Many adults with low Uteracy skills rdy on their 
memory instead of writing down phone numbers, directions, grocery lists and other everyday 
information. Marcy, for example, talks about memorizing the phone numbers she needs: 

If I have to do something I remember the date. And phone numbers, I can remember 
them, if they're important. I can remember. I got so many in my head, one of these 
days they're all gonna get mixed up and it's hard telling who I'm gonna call. I just 
remember ... seems like once I dial U, that's it, I remember it. 

Les also uses memory to get him around town, using fioniliar landmarks to meniorize 
directions to jobs. Maria is quite explicit about using memory in learning woik routines. 
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Les: I pm U here in the back of my mind ojid just keep U there. When I got to 
remember, then it comes forward. You got one handicap, you gotta fall back on 
something ete. This is what I got to faU back on, 

Maiia: Most of the Mngs I learn are memorized ... If things are explained to me clearly 
I learn diem, 1 just run them over in my mind. 

It is possible that the use of memory as a substitute for writing things down is used 
primarily by those who are not literate in any language. The non-native English speakers 
who are literate in their native language did not seem to rely as heavily on memory or oral 
language learning as did those who are not literate in their native language (Nura and Maria). 
Those who depend on their memories have developed their capacity much more extensively 
than diose who write things down. 

Nura in particular comes from a culture with a very strong oral tradition, and has 
particular difficulty with learning English literacy because there is no Oromo-English 
dictionary, and some English words do not even exist in Oromo. She is adept at using 
technology to preserve that oral traditicm (tape recording letters home, watching Oromo 
cultural shows on videotape), but has some fears about losing her powen of memory in this 
literate culture: 



/ would like to write down everything dws we went through cfier we fled our fiome. I, 
seem to have forgotten some cfU. I dank this country makes people forgetfid, I have 
become forge^ since I came here, h's probably because of having U) learn so many 
new things widun sttch a short time. 

Guess: Both Tom and Les talk about their use of guessing in fiumliar woiic contexts, in 
place of literacy. Tom says: 

/ guess at a lot ofsn^, 'cause duu's die way I go about doin ' it, I guess, you know, 
about how much you should need and all this, 'cause I've done it for a while. I :jsually 
come out bein' about right. 

In £uniliar contexts, known tasks, guessing or estimating may be a very effective way of 
wbridng. Les, too uses visual estimation in his electrical work, in place of measuring wire. 
Perhaps the most startlingly successful use of guessing was by Les in his written, multiple 
choice, driver's test: 

/ went down through, I put dot, dot here, dot dot diere /random filling of circles/ ... 
Yeah, that's how (l passed it/. / didn't know what I was puttin' down, 

Sdective use of text: Many of the people we profiled, bodi native and non-na^ve 
English speakers, use text selectively. The dictionary is widdy used. Michela, for example, 
keeps a dictionary on her desk and uses it everyday, and for the first two years she was in 
the U.S. carried a dictionary with her in her purse, to help with shopping and other everyday 
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literacy demands: 'Sometimes I use a dictionary to find out Mfhat's in canned foods, and for 
recipes, ' Both Maria and Lisa also talk about their use of a dictionary when confronted with 
unfemiliar words. Lisa, for example, describes a very systematic way of using the dictionary 
in preparing for Sunday School lessons. 

There are also other ways of using text selectivdy when literacy and language are 
limited. Tom, for example, talked about skipping words he did not know: 

Big words mostly what I got problems with 'cause I don't try to sound them out or try to 
. piece them together. And when I come to a Irig word I just pass it up and go on to the 
next word. If I know it I'll say if, and if I don't, I'll just keep goin' on, 

Alicia uses Spanish texts to back up and reinforce her English learning: for example, 
she found some Spanish textbooks in the library to help her understand electriciQr, and 
retrieves newspapers from her neighbor's recycling bin to find common English words and 
copy them many times. Both Oliver and Sokhhoeun also write notes for themselves in 
English as an aide to memory. David gets most of his news from Qunese television stations, 
but with the help of a dictionary scans selected parts of his son's English language newspaper 
for items of particular interest (primarily want ads for janitmcial positions). 

Getting around, either driving or using a public tran^rtation system, often involves 
limited use of text bus numbers, road signs and so on. MaLy have mastered such limited 
texts, even though their general reading levels are quite low. Sokhhoeun, for example, 
bought a car as soon as he could after coming to the United States, and learned to read the 
necessary road signs by riding around with friends and asking them about every sign he 
could not recognize. Soon he could get around on his own. David Wong made similar 
efforts to learn to use a map of the Bay Area, so that he could move around independently as 
soon as possible after arriving there. 

All four self reliance strategies are quite widely used by the people we profiled, and 
seem effective for them when dealing with literacy tasks in fiumliar contexts. 



Avoidaiice of difficult situatioiis 

Avoidance of situations where literacy or language demands may exceed available skills 
may be an important strategy for many, both native and non-native English speakers. Non- 
native speakers may choose to move primarily in circles of others who share their native 
language, for their shqyping, transportation, social and community activities. Native English 
speakers may avoid situations where th^ are likely to be asked to use literacy. Tom has 
avoided going back to re-take his driver's test, after his first embarrassing failure. Les, after 
graduating high school, did not try to get jobs where he knew he would have to fill in an 
plication form: 

/ would go into places and have to fill out applications and I couldn't do it. I just had 
to lay it down and walk out. 
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Since then, his work has been restricted to jobs that place few literacy demands - laboring 
jobs where an application fiwm was not requited, working for fimuly members. His limited 
shopping (primarily for wort: and repair supplies) is in building and electrical supply stores 
where you ask for what you need and an assistant brings it out, and reading is not required. 

The avoidance strategy may also be employed even by those, like Yuvette, who do not 
regard their literacy as a limitation. For Yuvette, whose literacy skills are somewhat higher 
than most of the others we profiled, barriers come in the form of choices not taken. Her 
literacy <iriiu are adequate for most situations she encounters in her daily life. However, the 
fact that she never reads unless it is absolutely necessary means that a laarge portion of the 
world is closed to her. Other than a bible and text on food packages and other purchased 
items, Yuvette*s home contains no printed materials. 

No, I realty don't read ... / have Ms little paper right here, you know, comes in the 
mail, but no, \ve don't [read for pleasure], not really. 

Because she does not read, although she can, many avenues of learning and enjoyment are 
not open to Yuvette. 

Using technology for literacy 

On the whole, the native English speakers we profiled were very limited in their use of 
technology for literacy. They may watch television but do not seem to r^;ard it as an 
important information source (they seldom watch the news, for example). The person with 
the most developed use of technology in place of literacy for information and communication 
purposes is also the one with the least experience with modem technology in her native 
community: Nura Tola. She uses a VCR to watch (Dromo cultural shows which others in 
her Otomo community have taped. She uses a tape recorder to send and receive "letters" to 
friends and relatives. 

It's Just like how you would write a letter. / always start by saying greetings and go on 
to tell them about my life here and ask them haw their lives are going. 

Even though her English is very limited, she and her husband watch the television news each 
night: 

Sometimes I can tell just by looking at the pictures, but not all the time. I can 
understand some of the spoken words, but since they talk very fast 1 don't understand 
most of it, 

Michela, too, uses English language television for news, as well as for other cultural 
information about American life: 
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I have a smail TVwhich gets local channels ... I watdi the news and soap operas. 
'Young and RestUss' is a favoriu. There's a lot of stories. It helps me find out about 
American life ... / also watch programs called 'Donahue' and 'Geraldo. ' They are talk 
shows, with different guests. That is really interesting. Always some aspea of American 
life is on. People are very open with their feelings and opinions. Not like in Russia. I 
usually find the programs very intensting. Most of the general ideas I understand, some 
of the words are html. 

David Wong uses a VCR, tape recorder and TV for informadon, but primarily in 
Cantonese rather than English. Sometimes he will watch the English language program that 
comes after the Chinese language news. But most of the progruns and the videos he watches 
are not in English. 

Summary - strategies for everyday literacy 

The peq>le we profiled use a wide varied of strat^es to meet literacy demands in their 
everyday lives. Many of them are similar to strategies that literate people also often use - 
such as guessing, using oral sources of information, technology for information and 
communication, observing and asking others, selective use of text and knowing routine 
formats for forms and biUs. Literacy limitations, however, make them more dependent on 
such strategies than those who have more literacy skills. Table 2 summarizes the literacy 
strat^ies used by the people we profiled. 



TABLE 2. UTERACY STRATEGIES 
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On the whole, the people we profiled who have the lowest EngUsh Uteracy skills use the 
widest range of strategies for coping with literacy demands: these are Tom, Les and Maria 
among the Appalachian profiles, and Nuia and David Wong among the Califomian profiles. 
This makes sense, since the others with higher skills experience fewer literacy demands 
which they cannot meet on their own. No-one uses only one kind of strategy. Everyone has 
a battery of different strategics which they use for different purposes in different contexts. 

Some strategies are more widely used among the native English speakers, some among 
the non-native English speakers. The self-reliance strategies, for example, including 
guessing and memorizing, are more common among the English q)eakers. Guessing, in 
particular, probably requires much more deep cultural understandings than the immigrants 
have yet acquired. Use of technology for literacy is more common among the non-native 
English group. But on the whole, both groups use all the sets of strategies. And, on the 
whole, these strategies enable people with limited literacy to function quite well in thdr daily 
lives, and to cope with most of the literacy demands that are placed on them. 

2.C. SELF RELIANCE AND INDEPENDENCE 

A significant common theme in the lives of everyone we profiled is that of self-reliance 
and independence. They are determined to be independent, dislike having to rely on others, 
even femily members, do not want to live on wcifere. They want and aapcct to have control 
of their own lives. For some, this independence means isolation, as for Yuvette, who prides 
herself on staying home and staying out of trouble. For others it means taking on support of 
other &mily members, as for Les, who married his brother's ex-wife and raises his 
niece/stqnlaughter along with his own son, and another handicapped brother. He prides 
himself on his ability to "hold up." Tom speaks of needing to '...try and take care of them 
[his family], maybe satisfy them. ' 

This drive for self-reliance is also strong for the immigrants and refugees in the 
California profiles, and is evidenced in their second language practices, their life styles, and 
their attitudes. David Wong, for example, despite his limited English language proficiency, 
says he can handle everyday bills and banking business, including writing checks, and does 
not ask his English-fluent son for help: 

/ don't ask him to help. I can do it myself He is busy most of the time, and it's easier 
for me to handle these matters mysetf. 

He completes his own tax returns, and is working his way toward a more stable job as a 
janitor so that he can support his fiamily. For him and almost everyone, the drive to 
independence leads to hard wo^ often widi long hours, to earn an income to support their 
fiamilies. Often it means supporting others too. 

Alicia's drive for self-reliance was influenced by the insecurity of her position as an 
illegal immigrant for many years. She made little use of public services in California during 
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this period, even those which would be unlikely to result in her being discovered. She only 
discovered the public library system a few months ago, and was excited to find she could 
bonow books she could not possibly afford to buy. She worked haid and long during this 
period, and since, to support her £unily. 

Sokhhoeun from the very beginning of his residence in California has shown his 
determination to be independent, even from friends. He became self-sufficient in dealing 
with agencies as soon as he could, learned his way around and bought a car which he 
sendees himself, even devised his own methods for cleaning the heads of his VCR. 

Although Yuvette's sense of independence isolates her ficom others in her community, for 
most of the people we profiled, tbai drive for self-reUance does not exclude them from 
£atmily and/or community relationships. Sokhhoeun, for example, is a leader in his 
neighborhood's Cambodian family mutual support network. He helps his non-Cambodian 
neighbors, as well as the students in the ESL program in which he works. Like others we 
profiled, he wants to be in relationships with others, but not to be dependent on them. 

2J>. GETTING BY - SURVIVING IN HARD TIMES 

Gosdy connected widi the theme of self reliance and independence is the common 
experience of £icing down hard times. Survival is the dominant force in the lives of all. 
Even Oliver, who is still in his £unily's care, has street survival as a significant &ctor in his 
life. Some have survived refugee camps and brutalities, like Sokhhoeun and Nura Tola. 
Some have survived other kinds of hardships: divorce (Lisa, Marcy, Maria, Alicia); drug 
and alcohol abuse by family members (Marcy, Alicia, Les, Oliver); job instability and 
poverty (Yuvette, Lisa, Alida, Tom). 

These continuing experiences of crisis, of fragile and hard-to-maintain stability, mean 
that survival has to become their primary concern. It is true for most people in this country 
that a life event like a m^or medical problem can create a crisis which plunges the family 
into economic chaos. Most of the people we profiled lead lives whose security is even more 
frail. Recurring crises constantly threaten thdr hard-won equilibrium. 

Les puts in long houn of work, including extra jobs on weekends, and fixing things 
around his own house. He needs to work these hours to support his extended family. If he 
could get his electrician's license, he would earn higher wages and perhaps need fewer 
working hours. But he cannot get the license because his literacy skills are so low. He 
cannot improve his literacy skills because he needs to woric such long hours. He is trapped 
in a vicious circle from which he can see no escape. His own ill-health, and his wife's 
health problems, to be faced without health insurance, only exacerbate the problems. When 
he fell off a roof and broke some ribs, he could not go to the emergency room or see a 
doctor. He bound up his ribs himself, and went on with his life. He is continuously 
troubled by an ulcer, but cannot seek treatment 
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Health care is an issue for others too. Tom is still paying off bills from the hospital 
where his children were bom, more than two yean after the last birth. Yuvette fears being 
unable to wo^ she recently hurt her foot, and was too scared to go to the hospital - scared 
of what she might be told. 

What if I couldn't work for two or three weeks? You never can tell what might happen, 
I might lose my job. You know I don 't want to hear that. 

Health conditions are not the only threats to the fragile stability of these lives. When 
Yuvette lost her job as a waitress, she stood to lose the only "nice things" she possesses, a 
couch and chair. Because of her low income, she is paying fax more than their market value 
by purchasing this fiimiture in a rent-to-own plan. If she missed a payment, the furniture 
would be re-possessed. 

When Lisa separated from her second hudmd, she lost the home she owned because it 
was in his name, and he accumulated large debts through his alcohol problems. Lx a 
burglary around the same time, she lost other tr^ings of a middle class life — microwave, 
VCR, remote controls, a home organ, her son's Atari. Now she is starting over. 

The refiigee experiences of Nura Tola and Solddioeun are distinctive and gruelling. For 
Sokhhoeun, it took six yean from the time he and his family were forced to leave thetr 
homes when the Khmer Rouge assumed power, to the time he was able to leave for the 
United States. The time included four yean laboring on a sugar plantation under armed 
guard, two yean in a refugee and forc«i labor camp on the border with Thailand, and then 
in a Thai refugee camp. Surviving these times required hard woric, ingenuity and 
determination. Many did not 

Nura Tola told similar stories of hardship, disruption and despair. Women and children 
fled their home village when it was raided by government militia men who looted and killed. 
Concealed in the mountains, walking by night and hiding by day, many children died. Jailed 
at first by Somali soldien, Nura does not want to talk of the atrocities. After eight yean in 
a refiigee camp, she and her husband finally found an exit to the United States, a country of 
whose existence she bad not even known. 

Such extreme experiences must always color one's life. No wonder that survival 
continues to be a dominant focus. But that is so even for those with less extreme hardships 
in their lives. Alicia's special hardship lies in her daughter's drug addiction. Her two 
youngest grandchildren are in foster care, Alicia is raising another grandchild, and her 
greatest hope is to be able to get a good enough and stable enough that she will be 
allowed to adopt the other two. 

In such lives, there is not much room for odier things - either for having fun, or for 
educational experiences. Their absorption in getting by, the long houn they work, their 
focus on femily, all create bairien to their access to education. This is perhaps most striking 
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for AUcia whose life for years as an undocumented immigrant meant that she was constantly 
watchful ^d afraid of being discovered. Only after Amnesty, and a subsequent plant closmg 
and job loss, was she able to take advantage of a job training and ESL program. 

Like AUcia, David Wong has made goals for himself. When he first came to the United 
States - with no job, no money, no English, no welfare or unemployment support (acceptmg 
these payments is frowned upon in the Chinese community) ~ he made a resolution to work 
hard fOT a few years, and then return to China. Although he no longer plans to return, he 
stiU worics hard, and at a job far removed from that for which he was educated and tramed m 

China. He has been diligent and rational in pursuing what to him is a career advancement, 
to a janitorial position, and has focussed all his efforts toward that end. 

If this and other goals seem limited, to those with other ambitions, we have to recognize 
with what effort even Umited changes arc achieved. The dual filters of Umited 
Uteracy/language proficiency and cultural expectations, may Umit what people aspire to. But 
those aspirations may be realistic for them in their contexts. 

2.E. UVING AT THE MARGINS - CULTURALLY AND ECONOMICALLY 

Both culturally and economically, everyone we profile is in a marginal position in 
society. By Uving at the margins, we mean being part of a linguistic and/or cultural 
grouping which is distincUy different from the mainstream dominant culture; bemg m a 
position in the labor maricet in which you can be readily replaced by others with similar 
skills; leading a life whose stability is ftagUe and easUy over-turned by common hfe events, 
such as ill-health, divorce or job loss. 

Cultural margins 

Culturally, the non-native English speakers arc most clearly marginalized. Even in 
C;alitbmia which soon will have no -majority" culture, the dominant culture is Anglo, and 
members of the many and diverse minority groups Uve their Uves largely isolated from and 
invisible to the mainstream culture. Although there are native language TV stations, 
available to at least some on cable, the main TV channels, radio stations and newspapers are 
in English and their discourse is primarily within the mainstrom culture. 

Maria, among the Appalachian profiles, is also a member of a linguistic minority, 
although Texas-bom. Not only is she at the margins in tenns of her language, but she is a 
nugrant worker, wtoch further impeb her to invisibiUty within the mainstream culture^ Her 
work, her community, her social interactions are all within the migrant worker stream. Her 
longings to settle down in a smaU town and become part of the mainstream are constanfly 
thwarted by both economic and social pressures. 

But some of the other Appalachians are also members of culturally distinct groups, 
Marcy, Tom and Les were raised as niral Appalachians. As white Appalachians, we might 
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characterize that culture as having a strong attachment to place, strong family ties, distinctive 
music, dance and food, and non-standaid English. Lisa and Yuvctte are also members of a 
minority cultural group. As working dass Aftican American women they share a position in 
society, although as individuals they are very different That culture is distinctive in form 
from that of white Appalachians, although there are also many parallels. 

The Aftican American rural culture has been perhaps the most deliberately marginalized 
by American society, through a long and continuing history of racism. But the Appalachian 
culture and language too have been characterized as not ju^ different from the mainstream, 
but sub-standard. Both AMcan Americans and white Appalachians have a culture which has 
survived, but been changed by, coniact with the dominant culture. Both have been cultures 
of adversity, and of exploited groups. Both cultures too have become commercialized - in 
Nashville and Motown. It is hard to have access to the traditional forms of the cultures, and 
the experience of being culturally inferior is re-lived constantly by children from the hollows, 
or from inner-city housing projects, in the public schools. It is a life at the margins. 

Economic marg^is 

Paradoxically, the mainstream is uttedy dq>endent on these "margins.* Without the 
stream of immigrants willing to work hard in low-wage jobs, the Califomian economy would 
collapse. Without the work of people like those of the Appalachian profiles, the economy of 
that region too could not function. Farm laborers, food service workers, sales clerks, care- 
givers - all are vital to the economic survival of the area, but all are low-wage and low-skill 
jobs. There is little job security and high job turnover for most of the people we profiled in 
both regions. Most of their jobs are in the service sector, the fastest growing sector of the 
economy. Tom, in agriculture, Les in ccxistruction and Alicia in manufacturing are the 
exceptions. Several have held manufacturing jobs in the past, although always low skilled 
jobs within that sector. Are diese low skill jobs the only ones of which they are capable? 
And what is the role of language/literacy proficiency in keq)ing them marginalized in the 
economy? 

There are some very dear cases of underemployment among the people we profiled: 
that is, people in jobs bdow their levd of training, ability and experience. This is perhaps 
most cieariy seen among the immigrants who had an earlier life elsewhere: 

«» David Wong was an agricultural engineer at a research station in China, but is 
wo^uig in a fish and poultry store, with the ambition to be a janitor; 
** Michela was an accountant with a master's degree in accountancy teaching in Russia, 
but is working now as a book-keq)er. 

«* Les is a skilled practical dectrician who cannot take the test to get a license because 
of his literacy limitations, so is tied to a low-paying job; 

More subtle cases of under-employment also exist among the people we profiled. They 
all seem intelligent, hard-worLing, thoughtful people, who are capable of much more 
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demanding (and higher*paying) jobs. Almost everyone W6 interviewed feels that they could 
get a better job if their literacy and/or language skills were higher. 

But it is not clear that literacy and language deficiencies are the sole, or even the main, 
factor holding them back, although this is certainly one a complex of factors. There are 
some questions as to whether '^better'* jobs would be there for some of them, even if they did 
have higher literacy skills. As an example, we might look at what Marcy's alternatives 
might be. Her ambition for her children is a steady job at the J.P. Stevens textile mill* One 
ambition for herself seems to be to become a nurses' assistant To get either job she would 
have to learn to drive, get a car, and leam to find her way around, which she finds difficult, 
even in Kingsport, a not*very*large town of about 30,000 people, only a few miles from the 
small town where she lives. Her present job gives her a great deal of control over her time, 
and how and when she gets things done. She would have to leam a different way of 
working. Her literacy skills are not fisur short of what is needed for such a job. But there are 
other £actors in the way. 

Similarly, the California immigrants experience a labor market which places a heavy 
emphasis on low-skill, low^wage service jobs for immigrants. The California Overview 
sections suggest that language and reading/writing skills axe not the only factor keq)ing them 
in such jobs. The people we profiled also have limited cultural and other information. They 
relate mainly to other immigrants, in their workplaces and in their neighborhoods. They 
trust the information given them by fellow immigrants, but it does not always present a valid 
picture of the options available to them. Lack of information may create both significant 
lowering of their sights (for example, Michela, an accountant, bdng told she could only get a 
job 'cleaning up someone's messes*) and unmlistically high expectations (Sokhhoeun's 
hopes that he could become a teacher or medical translator, without real knowledge of the 
qualifications needed for either)* 

The urban Appalachians do not seem to have many more options. Yuvette thinks about 
rich people, and how they must need accountants. The reality for her, if she could get her 
GED and go on to job training, would probably be a job as a book-keeper* In Knoxville, 
this probably means less money than she gets on wel£tfe ($4.50 an hour starting wage, and a 
short career ladder). Lisa's ambition is to be a model, or to star in TV commercials. She is 
attracted by the offers of agencies which claim to place people in such jobs, but the reality is 
probably much less optimistic. 

There are two main issues here: first the question of whether there are higher skill, 
higher wage jobs to which they could reasonably aspire. The second issue is of what it 
would take for them to get such jobs, and whether literacy is enough. 

In the last five years, a flurry of reports has raised concerns about the implications of 
technological change and literacy skills of American workers. From Wori^rce 2000 to 
America's Choice: High Skills or Low Wages, these reports have suggested that changes in 
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our economy and technology axe placing ever greater literacy demands upon the workforce.^ 
Two major changes lie behind these scenarios: the shift from a manufacturing-based 
economy to a service4>ased economy, and the export of many lower-paid and lower-skilled 
jobs to Third World countries. Manufacturing jobs in the United States are changing: low- 
skilled assembly jobs are going overseas, and automation means that the jobs left demand 
new sldlls. 

The overall shift in emphasis from manufacturing as a major source of jobs to a service 
economy, also has skill demand implications. The highest growth rates among domestic jobs 
are for those requiring higher literacy skills (paraprofessionai and technical jobs) • although 
this should be tempered by the fact that, despite the high growth rates, the actual numbers of 
such "high tech* jobs are still quite small. The greatest numbers of jobs are still in the 
lower skilled categories, and are likely to remain so for many years. 

While these economic and technological changes are undeniable, their implications for 
literacy are less clear. From the Luddites onward, there have been worken who experience 
technolc^cai change as de-skilling rather than skill enhancing. Europeans in the last twenty 
years have taken seriously such concerns about the de-skilling effects of technology, through 
the wori^ of Arbetslivcentrum in Sweden and odier institutes. On the whole, Americans have 
been more h(^ful about technology and less concerned about n^ative impacts. 

Levin and Rumberger, reviewing studies of die impacts of tedmologies on skill 
demands, conclude tiiat, in the past, technological changes have raised the skill requirements 
for some jobs, while lowering it for odien.* They argue tint littie net change has resulted 
for the overall woricforce. The shift from a production-based economy to a service-based 
economy has resulted in a proliferation of low-wage, low-skilled, part-time jobs. 
Technology change both may require better educated and trained workers, and may substitute 
machines for workers. For example, restaurants and food production, where several of the 
people we profiled have worked, have become computerized, but the cash registers are not 
f .uch more skiU demanding than they ever were. Indeed, since woricers do not have to 
calculate change any more, they are probably less skill demanding than in the past 

As a number of commentators point out, diis country is experiencing an increasing 
division between rich and poor, haves and have nots. America's Choice: High Skills or Low 
Wages points out diat since 1969, real average weekly earnings in the United States have 



' W. B. Johiutoa and A.H. Packer. Worirffarca 2000: Woric ind Worketa for the 21st Century, 
laduaapolis, IN: Hodna Institute, 1987; Natioiml Center oa Educatioa and the Ecooomy , Choice: High 

Slrilla or Low Wiyea. The rcooft of the Conuninion oo the Skilla of the American Wofkibrce. Rocbeeter, NY.June 
1990. 

* H.M. Levin and R.W. Rumbeifer, 'Educatioa, work and employnMnt in developed countriee: Situattoo 
and Aitura cbalkngee,' £iasBS£ta> 202^(2). 1989, pp. 205-224. 
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fallen by more than 12 percent, but that this burden has been shared unequally.' The 
incomes of our top 30 percent of earners incrrased, while those of the other 70 percent 
spiraled downward. The same period has seen striking increases in the earnings gaps 
between white collar professionals and both clerical workers and skilled blue collar workers. 

While higher levds of education do correlate with higher wages, the differences are at 
the high end of the scale (college level education) rather than at the lower end. Young men 
without a college education have seen decreases in their real incomes over the last decade, 
and the differences between those with and without a high school diploma are quite small.' 
This data may indicate that small gains in literacy skills, or credentials, may not open up 
many new opportunities. 

In our profiles, we did not interview anyone who is currently working in a 
raanufecturing job undergoing significant technological change (although such technological 
change is being experienced by several in service sector jobs). We cannot say how Umited 
literacy affects workers' ability to deal with such changes. However, other data suggests that 
many skilled manufacturing workers (and not only those with low literacy skills) are being 
displaced from manufacturing and ending up with the kinds of jobs held by the people we 
profiled. 

A study recently completed by the Center for Literacy Studies documents the experiences 
of a group of women textile woriccrs in Tennessee, as they went through a retraining 
program and back into the workforce.' The women had worked for many years as sewing 
machine operators for a large international apparel manufacturer. The jobs had been quite 
good ones for women in the area: average wages of $7 an hour, paid health insurance and 
vacations, union representation. When the plant closed, the federal Job Training Partoership 
Act (JTPA) offered GED and job training classes to the workers, and around half enrolled in 
one or more of these. 

Nevertheless, the study found that at the time of interview, around twenty months after 
the plant closed, job training had not had a significant impact on the women's subsequent job 
experience. Whether they trained or not, whether they worked toward a GED or not, almost 
everyone lost wages when their last job at the sewing ftctory was compared with their first 
job after the closing. Average wages dropped by 24 percent, and a quarter lost 60 percent or 
more of their wages. Not only did basic skills education and job training not help people get 
a better-paying job, but it did not even help them get another job in the first place - the 
proportion of women working fiiU-time, part-time and unemployed were about the same, 
whether or not they had trained. 



' Op. CiL . p. 21. 

* Amerio'a Choice, p. 20. 

' Juliat M«mfidd, Lk^mUa Norru aad Loreoa WUt*, iiS.^ 
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Job training did open up a wider range of job options to the women. Most of those who 
did not train (as well as of those who took GEO classes) went into other manu£v:turing jobs. 
Those who took job training split about equally between nuuiufiacturing jobs, clerical jobs, 
and service jobs (mainly health care and food services). They experienced the downward 
shift which many workers displaced from the manufacturing sector into service jobs 
experience: the service sector has some high paying, high skill jobs, but large numbers of 
low-paying, low skill jobs, and the latter are what most people get. 

The findings for this group of displaced workers suggests that increasing education and 
job skill training does not necessarily enable even experienced workers with high school 
diplomas to get better jobs, at least as presently constituted. In order to advance, the study 
suggests, training needs to be much more ctosely tailored to the local job market, and much 
more strategic planning needs to take place with individuals to enable them to take advantage 
of training opportunities. 

The same may be true for others in marginal positions in the economy, Uke the people 
we profile. It may not be impossible for them to break out of their positions, and to move 
upward economically. But it will not be easy. We will suggest later in this chapter that 
literacy on its own may be a necessary but not sufficient condition to make this leap forward. 

2.F. HOPES AND ASPIRAtlONS - LITERACY AND EDUCATION 

Nevertheless they do hope for more, for themsdves and for their children. The people 
we interviewed for the most part would like more literacy skills, see spedfxc ways in which 
that would benefit their lives, hope it would help them get a better job. They want to learn, 
they demonstrate their capacity to learn everyday skills (even when they were not successful 
in the academic skills of school). They perceive diat their limited literacy has an impact on 
their lives. To portray them as resourceful, capable individuals who are managing their lives 
is not to argue that they do not need literacy education. They themselves feel they need it 
and want it 

Some have elabonUie and practical plans to enable diem to attain their aspirations. 
Alicia, for example, enrolled in a training program in building maintenance and to improve 
her English proficiency, in order to get a better>paying and more stable job than she has been 
able to get as a non-English ^waking immigrant worker. She wants and needs this in order 
to be able to adopt two grandchildren now in foster care. David Wong has a long-term 
strategy (stretching over the next three years) to get a job as a janitor. Michela plans to 
improve her English to the point where she can enroll in college, get a business degree 
(which she already has in Russian) and get a teaching position in a communiQr college, 
similar to the one she had before leaving Byelorussia. 

(Xhers are aware of ^)ecific ways in which improving their literacy, and/or gaining a 
credential would help them, but do not see the means to doing so. Les and his electrician's 
license, Yuvette and her dream of a book-keeping job and earning enough m<xiey to buy nice 
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things, Lisa and her modelling dreams ~ all would like to be able to move forward. They 
know their limited literacy, their lack of a high school diploma, prevent them from having 
some options that might otherwise be open to them. But the process to get them from where 
they are to thdr dreams is not yet actualized. 

Despite the lack of success in prior schooling which the people of the Appalachian 
profiles had experienced, all had some confidence in their ability to learn everyday tasks. In 
the right circumstances, they bdieve, they could learn to read and write. They tend, 
however, to regard school skills as very different, and to blame themselves as well as 
uncaring teachers, for their educatitmal experiences. We will argue later, as we examine 
the educati<»ial implications of these profiles, that a big stqt forward for ail of them would 
be to know that they could apply their everyday learning strategies to literax^ learning. 

While their own concerns are with their individual sldlls and advancement, we would 
argue that tiiere are benefits to society from providing them with literacy education. They 
are an untapped resource fior their communities and our socieQr, a largely wasted asset. 
They have demonstrated thdr competence, tfieir thoughtfiilness, their hard work and their 
values. They need literacy programs which recognize and build on their strengths, relate to 
their own experiences, provide the support th^ need to make changes in their lives. Such 
programs could not only enable them as individuals to move out of the margins, but could 
turn to other uses the resources, energy and skills which they now use for survival. Society 
would benefit from investing in its "human capital," enabling these individuals to become full 
citizens, in the broadest sense of the word. 

3. DIFFERENCES 

We have focussed so fiar on commonalities, on the themes which we found across aU the 
people we profiled. But there are differences also, and these exist not just at the individual 
level, but between the two groups of native and non-native English speakers. In this section 
we will address theses that differentiate the two groups of profiles ~ the ways they use 
technology, the impact of first language use, the connections between ESL literacy and 
family rdationships, and cultural identity. 

3.A. USES OF TECHNOLOGY 

Part of our research brief was to look at everyday technology use by the people with low 
literacy skills. We had a particular interest in technologies used for "literacy" purposes (to 
gain information and to communicate) ~ like television, radio, VCRs, telephones and 
computers. We also wanted to examine whetiier and in what ways limited literacy a^ects 
people's technology use generally, and especially computers. 

We found few examples of people who had experienced difficulties witii the technology 
they had encountered. Les was defeated by the ATM at his bank, Lisa avoided use o the 
computerized cash register at her work (although not only because of limited literacy). 
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Otherwise, in tenns of the technology to which they had access, no one we interviewed 
expressed difficulties related to literacy skills. 

However, it is also clear that most people were not strongly involved in technology used 
for literacy. For the most part, the Appalachian group in particular does not have access to 
the brave new world of modem technology - VCRs, computers, ATMs. If asked, they 
would probably say this is not so much because they cannot read the instructions, but 
because they are poor, and cannot afford them. Nevertheless, the Califomian group has no 
h^er incomes on the whole, but makes more use of some of this technology. In order to 
understand these differences, we have to examine the purposes for which the Califomians 
and the Appalachians use technology, and the items of technology which they do and do not 
use. Table 3 summarizes technology acce» and use among all the people we profiled. 



TABLE 3. EVERYDAY ACCESS TO AND USES OF TECHNOLOGY 
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* Including computerized equipment, like cash registers. 



Everyone in both groups of profiles has access to and watches, occasionally or regulariy, 
a televisicm. In contrast, five of die six Califomian people, but only one of the Appalachian 
group (Maria) currently have a VCR in tfieir homes (although two others in the Appalachian 
group have had VCRs in the past). Maria, whose first language is Spanish, uses the VCR in 
the same way as the people of the California profiles: to watch films in her native language 
(although its primary use is by her sons).. Two people within each group of profiles have 
used a computer (in Yuvette's case, a computerized pie-n^ister rather than a full-function 
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computer). But three others among the California group had access to computers but did not 
use them. Among the Appalachian group, only Les had a computer available to him which 
he did not use. 

In Les' case, the absence of use seems to be due to his discomfort with the technology 
itself, and may be literacy related. But it may also be that he, like the others of the 
California profiles, can see no particular application for a computer. Les does play video 
games with his son, a technology both simpler and more gzaphic, and also more immediately 
applicable in his life. The California Overview section explores the differences for the 
people profiled there, between the use of video technology and that of computer technology. 
Video serves as a cultural medium, a way of staying in touch with and reinforcing ties with 
one's cultural and linguistic community. People watch videos of movies made in their native 
country, and videos of cultural events. They may find them at their local video store, tape 
them off the air from native language television stations, or circulate them in an informal 
cultural network. 

Video and television also serve the function of helping non-native English speakers learn 
about their new host culture. Michela watches game shows, talk shows and soaps in 
English, Nura watches the news, Sokhhoeun watches Westerns. Their understanding of the 
language may be limited, but they feel the programs offer a key to American culture. 

Video serves a powerful function and has a persuasive and visible cultural application for 
the immigrants of the California profiles. In contrast, the Califomian group makes little use 
of the computer technology that is available to most of them. Everyone except Nura could 
use computers, if they chose. Only Michda, who had used computers at home in Russia, 
and now uses one at work, and Oliver, a member of the computer-generation, who uses a 
computer in school (and plays video games at home) actually use them. Outside of the 
schoolroom, it seems that people see little utility in computer use. If they saw a reason they 
would likely use them. 

Automated teller machines (ATMs), like computers, have limiteil use by both groups we 
profiled. For the people of the Appalachian group, who live primarily in a cash-based 
economy, and for die moat part do not have choking accounts, the ATM is superfluous. 
Among the California group, Alicia has until recently lived in a cash economy with as few 
paper trails as possible, to avoid detection as an ill^d immigrant She now has store credit 
cards, but nukes little use of banking. Oliver still lives at home. Nura relies on her 
husbaiod for all financial management Again, for these people, an ATM has little utility. 

The central difference, then, in the pattern of technology use by the people of the 
Appalachian and California profiles is in the use of technology for cultural communication 
and reinforcement Those who are part of an Appalachian culture perhaps find litde in 
mainstream television to appeal to them, but do not have the alternative cultural networks 
and forums available to those from more distinctive cultural g:t)upings. 
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While the cultural function of technology such as television and video may be regarded 
broadly as part of Uteracy , it seems likely that it takes the place of face-to-fece and oral 
interactions rather than for text-based communications. Among those we proffled, we found 
few examples of technology being used directiy for Uteracy purposes. Nura, who probably 
has the least English proficiency and the greatest cultural gaps to bridge, also makes the most 
use of technology for Uteracy. She watches videos of Oromo programs and cultural shows 
and tape records letters to femily. Like many of us, she has not learned to program her 
VCR to record from the TV, but then, she really has not needed to, since her Umited EngUsh 
means most television shows arc only minimally inteUigible. 

If technology for most people does not substitute for Uteracy, does Umited Uteracy affect 
technology use? Our profiles can only be suggestive, and more research needs to be done 
bcfiwc this question can be answered. We have evidence that almost everyone has mastered 
the technology that has some meaning and appUcation in their Uves. They are confident in 
their abiUty to master whatever new technology tiwy encounter, Nevertiieless, it is also clear 
that most people have not encountered computers in any significant way, and that mastering a 
microwave or VCR in their home does not require the same level of sophistication as 
mastering a computer. 

At tius point we can only suggest that Umited Uteracy is not as important an inhibiting 
fector in technology use as some otiiers (Uke poverty, seeing a use for it). The anecdotal 
experiences of Uteracy programs using compi^ aided instruction seems to reinforce our 
suggestion that adults with low Uteracy skills can fairly quickly and easily become 
comfortable witii using computers, when they have a clear purpose. 

3.B. FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 

Anotiier area of difference between the CaUfomian and Appalachian groups of profiles is 
in the way in which Uteracy and language proficiency impact on family relationships. In 
immigrant famiUes, children commonly assume die role of interpreter and mediator between 
tiicir parents and the EngUsh-speaking world. Their rote as "cultural translator" and broker 
affects power relationships witiiin the family, often runs counter to cultural norms, and 
creates tensions and impacts which are not experienced in the same way by the EngUsh 
speaking group. Altfwugh in some cases, children act as "readers" for the Appalachian 
group, and parents may show the same kinds of reluctance to use them in this role as the 
non-native speakers do, nevertheless, their roles are much more narrowly defined and have 
less impact 

The peqple we profiled seem to have two main concerns about impacts on fanuly 
relationships. First there is die issue of the impact on power relationships widun the family 
when children assume a brokerage loie with die EngUsh-speaking world, an issue which is 
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only obliquely referred to by the people we profiled. Second, there is a fear of "losing* a 
child to the <tominant culture and a wish for them to value their roots, an issue which is 
explicitly discussed by several people. 

When children like Oliver mediate extensively for dieir parents with the English- 
speaking world, their parents' power may seem threatened. These feelings may lie behind 
David Wong's reluctance to ask his son for help in hny of his everyday literacy needs, even 
though his son is a fluent English speaker. David says that his son is busy most of the time, 
and would not have time or be available to help. Nevertheless, the son does live at home, 
and might be expected to be available if asked. David does not choose to ask. 

Among the Appalachian profiles, Les, at least, di^lays some of the same reluctance to 
have his children rod for him that David Wong did about his son translating for him. 
Nevertheless, the sense from our profiles is that impact of limited literacy on family 
relationships is much more of an issue for the immigrants than for the native English 
speaikm. 

The second main theme regarding family relationships in which the Caiifomian group 
differs from the Appalachian group is the concern about losing a child to another culture. 
Michela says: 

Mast of my friends have kids and they ask me not to speak English to their children. 
They are frightened they will lose their Russian. Then parents will lose family 
connections and v^iuence on their children. 

Alicia expresses similar sentiments. However, Maria, also a non-native English speaker, but 
not an immigrant^ does not express these feelings. Like other rural Appalachians, wanting a 
better life for her children tiian she herself has had, may well mean leaving her 
*conmiunity,* defined for Maria as the migrant stream, but for others as a place. When 
there are few good jobs in a rural Appalachian community, getting on usually means leaving, 
and education has been seen as a primary "ticket out" of poor rural areas. There is some 
tension around this: people who change too much may be accused of "getting iboyt their 
raising." But that is temp ere d by pride in children's accomplishments. There seems to be 
much less tension around impact on family relationships for the Appalachian group than for 
the immigrants of California, who fear the loss of their culture in following generations. 

IMPACT OF nRST LANGUAGE USAGE 

All of the non-native English speaken we profiled continue to use their native language 
in a variety of ways in their homes, communities and workplaces. Alicia is typical in that 



Eltft Roberts AueriMcht Toward a aocial^ontrTtiial i^wwoidi to family titetmsv>' Hifvard ^ dlKlti^il 
BfiXiSK* 22 (2)» May 1989, pp. 165-180. 
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she can call on £unily members and others in her Spanish speaking community for most 
situations. David lives and works in a setdng where Cantonese is the primary language. 
Most of the customers in the store where he works speak Cantonese, but a few do not (either 
American-bom Chinese or non-Chinese). These he can deal with in his limited English. 

Michela too has limited daily interaction with native English speakers. She uses both 
English and Russian at work, and primarily Russian in her home setting. Important concerns 
for her are trying to find American friends, and developing her fluency in both the language 
and the culture to be able to understand casual conversations on die bus or about movies. 

/ camot participate in conversatiom about the movies - / don't have time to go often, 
and I can't understand much \vhen I do. At Jim, I tried to speak English with my 
Russian fiiends, but we jwnped back. We didn't know enough words. But we tried. 

Like the odier non-native q)eakers of our profiles, Michela has littie contact with native 
English qieaken, and has experienced unfriendliness when she has come into contact. 

Talking to oOier people I find hard. People don't always show you. They behave not 
nice. They don't warn to teach you becattse they're (tfhttd you're going to take Oteir 
jobs. They're not always sympathetic when you don 't have good English. 

As the California Overview describes, die people of the California profiles live and work 
in a context which has few native English ^Makers. In their communities and their 
woriq)laces they encounter few native English speakers, and most of dieir relationships 
outside their own linguistic and cultural groups is witii other minorities. 

However, their adherence to dieir native language is more than a function of isolation 
from Engli^ sp^oen. Their native language provides diese immigrants witii a clear and 
unshakable identity which tiiey neither wish to nor axe able to change. They are adults, fully 
formed and cognitively functioning in dieir first language. Bodi die language and their 
cultural identity is reinforced daily in dieir fiunilies, dieir communities and their workplaces. 
Their first language is a living reality, ft is entirely natural for diem to use dieir native 
language, as fuUy-formed adults who fimction well in dieir own language. It seems foolish, 
as well as ineffective, to expect Nuca and her husband to speak te each odier in English, as 
recommended by dieir ESL teacher. 

The Califbmian profiles indicate diat imnugrants seek not to lose dieir native language 
but to become bi-lingual, as £tf as diey can. They know diat becoming as fluent as possible 
in English will help diem in many aspects of dieir daily lives, and diey hope it would help 
diem gain a better life. But diey also value dieir native language, and want dteir children to 
speak it too. Alicia talks about die grand-daughter she is raising. 

I want Camdna to speak two languages. For her to speak English and not Spanish - 
that I wouUn't like. I want her speak both. I don't want her to lose her roots, her 
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customs, I warn her to love Mexico. I know many friends of the family who have 
children 14 to 15 years old who have disdain Jbr Spanish, 1 try to inculcate that in her- 
• to love Spanish. English too. She must speak both. 

The Literature Review (Appendix A) discusses the debate between second language 
theorists about whether adults can indeed become fully fluent in another language, because 
their cultural identity is so closely tied to their first language. Our profiles reinforce the 
view that language and identity are closely entangled. 

In contrast, the Appalachian group, both Aficican American and white, speak a non- 
standard form of English, but one which is rqiarded as sub-standard. Oiildren in public 
schools continually hear the form of language they hear at home characterized as inferior, 
and experience attempts to teach them to "speak it right" The cultural identity components 
of their language use are parallel to dwse of the Califomian- immigrants, but there is much 
less darity of cultural identity in general, and therefore their experience of a kind of first 
language use is different 

3.D. CLARITY OF CULTURAL IDENTITY 

Although we have elsewhere characterized the white and African American Appalachizns 
as part of distinct cultural groupings (Living at the ft^rgins, above), it is undeniable tliat 
their cultural identity is much less deariy ddSned, eidier for themselves or others, than those 
of tte immigrants. The immigrants are all more cleariy, and acc^tably, different "other,* 
than the Appalachians. For themselves, their bosses, the people they meet they are defined 
as from somewhere else, weaker of another language, holder of various cultural beliefs and 
practices. This can be an isolating force, but also a source of strength and reinforcement of 
cultural identity. As immigrants diey have the designation of outsider, but also as an inside 
member of a cultural grouping ^ch they themselves value highly. 

That cultural identity is continually reinforced by powerful media: they have nadve 
language television and radio stations, newspapers and magazines, food and restaurants. And 
these all exist alongside similar media for odier cultural groupings, highlighting differences. 

Cultural identity is also reinforced by community. In the Appalachian Overview we 
discussed the strikingly narrow focus of the lives of almost everyone we profiled. Beyond 
the family, they had few institutions in which they participated, and litde sense of being part 
of a wider community. In contrast everyone in the Califomian profiles identifies with a 
broader community beyond the £unily. Sometimes that is a formal institution, like David's 
Wong family association, or Sokhhoeun's Cambodian neighborhood support grouping. They 
may be much more informal, like the other teenagers with whcm Oliver hangs out or Nura's 
Oromo community which meets weekly. But that cultural community is there for everyone. 

For the Appalachians the elements of their separate culture are much U^^ clear. In the 
first place, there is much less diversity in the cultaues of tfieir own region, and so their 
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differences (which might stand out in the Bay Area) are submerged. Secondly, they are not 
immigrants, and do not have the official or self-designation as outsiders. Even for immigrant 
groups, cultural identity becomes much more muil^ for the second and third generations. 

Thirdly the Appalachians are part of a culture which has been in contact with the 
dominant culture for a long time, has been changed by it and often taken over by it, in a 
commercialized form. While "country" and "gospel" music have become national music 
forms, access to the more traditional white and African American Appalachian cultural forms 
is hard. If mainstream national TV does not address their cultural identity, neither do they 
have the local stations whidi m^t have such a focus, broadcasting local blu^rass or 
go^. Cable TV, even if they had it, would bring only more of the same. They have no 
newspapers in "their" language. And while country cooking and soul food restaurants do 
survive, they are far outnumbered everywhere by fiut food franchises. 

In diis context it may not be surprising that the people of the Appalachian profiles do not 
speak of dieir cultural identity: Tom does not call himself a "hillbilly," Lisa does not even 
talk about being African American. The only time Yuvette talks about race is in relation to 
her workplace, where she assures herseli mat racism is not the reason why there are only 
two African American employees. Neither by themselves nor by others are the Appalachian 
people we profiled identified as being part of a distinctive cultural group. Yet their 
distinctiveness as well as their literacy difficulties, limits their ability to move into 
mainstream American society. 

The interconnected themes of first language and cultural identity have important 
implications for literacy and literacy education. In the final section of this syntiiesis, we will 
explore die implications of die diemes of commonality and difference, as well as other 
findings of the profiles, for literacy education policies and programs. 

4. IMFUCATIONS FOR EDUCATION 

Literacy education traditionally focuses on die "gaps," on what people do not know and 
cannot do. Our {nofiles of twdve people with limited literacy sugg^ anodier approach - a 
focus on their strengdis. To us as researchers, these profiles argue for an approach to 
literacy education diat assumes people witii limited literacy are resourceful, capable and 
experienced, and diat ttiey have already learned much during tiieir lives. Literacy programs 
could do much more to value and respect learners, build on and expand what they know, and 
capitalize on their strengths. 

Our profiles have a number of q)ecific implications for Ym/ we should shape literacy 
education. In this secti<m, we will focus on six areas: how peq>le learn, what diey want to 
team, die application of technology to education, dieir need for support, die challenge they 
make to conventional ideas about "functional" literacy, and die inter-relationships between 
literacy and other fi^tors of their lives and contexts. 
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4.A. STRATEGIES FOR LEARNING 

In a print>based society, it is common to assume that literacy is the skill that pre-dates 
all others ~ the skill one acquires fint, in order to learn everything else. That assumption 
implies that adults who lack literacy skills do not learn. Yet the ^eopht we profiled 
demonstrate a wealth of learning experiences in their lives, inside and outside of formal 
educational settings. The Appalachian profiles describe people who have not learned well or 
easily in formal settings, which is why tiiey went through many years of schooling without 
learning to read. But tiiey have nevertheless learned many things in their lives, and have 
developed some clear strategies for learning. Understanding tiiese everyday learning 
strategies of adults witii low Utetacy skills is important for seeing how adult education 
programs can better meet their needs. 

We identified two major types of learning strategies employed by the people we profiled 
(which parallel the main Uteracy strategies described above). Witiun each group are several 
strat^es: 

** Other-oriented learning strategies: including both visual strategies (demonstration, 
observation) and oral strategies (listening to explanations); and also cooperative learning 
witii other people; 

Self-icliance learning strate^: including rqwtition and practice, selective use of 
text, trial and error, or alternatively, a systematic, step-by-step approach to learning. 



Other-oriented learning strategies 

Just as many of the people we profiled look to odiers in various ways to help diem meet 
literacy demands, so too do other people in their families and conmiunities play an important 
role in Uieir learning. Visual and oral learning strategies are often combined, and 
cooperative learning with otiiers may also be effective. 

Visual learning - DanoDStration, watching others, observing: Many of those we 
profiled talked about tbc importance of being shown visually how to do something, or 
watching and observing others. Tom ^ke for odiers when he said: 

'Cause I don't read nothin' like that, can't read, so what I've pretty weU learned I 
learned cff other people. I've helped a lot of people, and people showed me how to do 
sti^ like that, 

Les also emphasized the importance for him of visual learning: 

You show me one time and you won't have to show me nothin' else ... Anything I start, 
even though I don't know ho¥> to do it, or can't read it ... itm^ be done! 
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Syn^tesis 

This use of observation as a learning tool is one that probably we ail use, and one ths' is 
especially important in a primarily oral culture. Nura*s description of growing up in an 
Ethiopian village gives a particularly gcapiac picture of sudi learning: 

/ watched my mother and one of my step mothers as they cooked, and learned to cook, I 
also Mfent to the market with them and observed how they sold the produce we had 
carrfid to market. We aiso did our shopping whUe we were there. I always followed 
one of my step mothers who was known for her bargaining ability, and learned to shop 
wisely. A neighbor taught me how to spin cotU)n and weave the yam imo cloth. My 
oldest sisur taught me how to weave baskets. After she showed me how to do the 
basks, I started using my own imagination to combine d^erent colors and weave 
various designs. 

The broad s^lication of visual learning strategy is demonstrated by the parallels 
between Nura using it to learn to weave baskets in her home village, and Oliver using the 
same strategy to learn to play the computer game, "Where in the World is Carmen San 
Diego?" 

You have to figure it out. I mean you learn the color of the flag of the country ... It 
took like two days for me to learn how to play ... I was watching [another studemj 
'cause he knew how to play. 

From Les learning Nintendo with hii son, to David Wong learning to use household 
appliances from his children, learning by observing is important for almost everyone we 
profiled, native and non-native English speaken alike. 

Oral karuiog ~ f .t<*Ani«n to explanations: A learning strategy that is somewhat 
distinct from visual l&aming, but often linked, u listening to someone explain something. 
Nura, for example, listened to stories told around the fire by the elders, virtually the only 
formal education she experienced growing up. Alicia pays close attention to her instructor's 
explanations in her maintenance class. Similarly, Maria says she is not afraid of learning 
power tools and machines: 'AU I rxed is someone u> explain to me how, and I wiU learn 
and be able ujdoU.' When Maria goes to the \figrant Clinic, she again asks for and 
relies on verbal explanations: 

When I go to the doctor I ask questions, and if lean mx understand anything th.ey give 
me, I ask the doctor to explain it. I ask a lot of questions and try to get them to explain 
things in words I can understand. 

In all her work experience, Maria learned how to do the job in the same way: 'People 
would explain it to me, and I would listen carefully. ' One su^)ects that often the visual and 
oral learning strategies are combined and reinforce one another, such that an "expert" both 
demonstrates and talks about what he or she is doing. 
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Sokhhocun's limited formal sshooling includes two years study in a Buddhist temple, 
where oral learning was part of literacy learning. The apprentice monks first listened to the 
words of Buddhist rituals, then were given books in which they were written. Without 
formal literacy teaching, the young men gradually figured out the connections between sound 
and print. He now applies essentially the same strategy to any learning task. 

Cooperatiye learning ~ working togethen A somewhat different approach to other- 
oriented learning is described by several people who have found cooperative approaches 
work for them. For his wo* in tobacco, Tom has teamed up with someone who reads. 

We wen raised up [together] and we get along pretty good. He helps me and I help 
him, and I learn a lot fiom him. He reads, sa^ like that. Next year I'm gonna put 
some [tobacco] out, maybe swap work or somethin' with him. 

One of Alicia's prime strategics for learning in her maintenance skills class is to work 
with other women. 

The women get more than 90% on the tests. The test is on electricity. I got 93%, and 
the men got 70%, 72%, 75%. The women work together more than the men. For 
example, there's a Salvadoran woman. We work - "This is this, and that is that. ' We 
work together - it's better - you can talk. And the men usually don't work together. 
They say 'Good morning, ' but that's it. It's better, working together. 

However, the cooperative learning does not woiic in every situation for Alicia. In learning 
English, she is more shy about speaking with othen, even though tfiey are also non-nadve 
English speakers. The group approach worics less well for her in that learning task. 

Yuvette talks about the importance for her of working together in her Even Start family 
literacy class. 

You know, when we do the work, we help each other, it bein' like a group thing ...We 
all read it together and we're asked the questions. She'd [the teacher] say, 'Who want to 
do the first one?' We'd all compare, we're reading it, and we'll say to each other. 
We'll see if we got the same answer, and check it and we all go through it again. At the 
JTPA, it wasn't like that, i like Even Start better. 

Self-reliance learning strategies 

People have wo^ed out a variety of ways to learn in which they do not depend on 
others, either formal or informal teachers. In these learning strategies of self-reliance, we 
see use of repetition and practice, selective use of text materials, trial and error, and/or a 
systematic step-by-step approach which incorporates a number of strategies in a consistent 
way. 
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Repetition and practice: Several people talked about iq)etitioii and practice as 
important learning strategies, especially for literacy and language. Oliver, whose English 
and Spanish languages are fluent, although with limited vocabulary, uses repetition to 
understand the words of a rap song: 'And if I don't understand the song, I play it over and 
over. ' Maria says: "If things are explained to me clearly I learn them. I just run them over 
in my mind [until I learn them]." Alicia copies common English words over and over until 
she teams them. She also uses rq)etition and practice for Uie skills she needs to graduate 
from her maintenance class. 

/ have to take out the toilet in the ladies' room and piu it back so that it doesn't leak. I 
have done it twice already, but the third time is one that counts. 

David took his driver's test three times before passing. Lisa needed extra time and 
repeated efforts to master the skill of telling time in eighth grade. The use of repetition and 
practice is important in many ways. Most peopte recognize that, and expect to work at 
difScult tasks over time in order to master the skill. 

Selective use of text: Even for tiiose with limited literacy, text can be used in a 
selective way to back up and extend learning experiences. Alicia uses Spanish language texts 
to reinforce learning in her maintenance skills class. Lisa uses text materials in particular 
ways iO learn how to use new products and appliances: 

/ <h good in reading directions on things. Even Hi/teR / would buy things for Christmas 
and had to put dungs togedier, I could read die directions and put it together. And 
somehow I just look atit,uh, the way diey have drawn it out, and put it together ... and 
whatever it is I don't know, I go and look Uup 'mthe dictionary ... 

Sokhhoeun has developed a careful and invariant approach to learning which involves 
first having a new skill demonstrated and orally described to him, then writing down (or 
having written for him) the procedural steps involved. He uses text as a way of "fixing" 
knowledge and information so tiiat it can be later reeved. 

Selective use of text may also be combined witii rqietition and memory as a learning 
strati^, for example, in maldng notes as aides to memory (Michela does this often). When 
people are literate in their native language, using written texts in that language may help 
diem cope with limited English. Alicia is literate in Spanish and at woric used to write down 
in Spanish the instructions given to her by die manager. Most of the otiiers use reading, 
speaking and listening in their native language, but tittie writing, at least for functional 
purposes. 

Trial and erron learning from experience: For people who have difRculties widi 
written instructions, as well as for diose of us who read easily, trial and error may be a 
&vored way of teaming to use technology. Alicia finds new appliances quite easy to figure 
out: It's just a matter of trying them. ' Michela, too, has had little difficulty widi teaming to 
use household appliances: '^Idon'tknow,Itrytojustuseandseehowitworks.' ln\Sm 
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strategy, they are like more literate people, who ssuid read the instructions, but more 
commonly try it first ~ then refer to the instnictiims only to resolve any remaining puzzles. 

Systematic, step by step approach to learning: In contrast to the try it and see 
approach to learning, some of the people we profiled described very systematic, step by step 
approaches to learning. Oliver, for example, describes how he learned new video games. 
The first step is to try it and see if he can figure it out, or to watch someone else play. 
Sometimes trial and error does not work: "... they got all kinds of figures and you don't 
know what to do with them. When you hit start, you start playing, they don't tell you 
anything, ' When that happens, the next step is to '2er /to game play alone ... for five 
minutes, and then you know how to ... what to do, ' And if that step does not work? 7 
bring in my friends. They show me how to play if they know ... hfy cousin, he knows how to 
play all the games, ' 

Lisa describes systematic approaches to problem solving and learning, both in locating 
an apartment to rent and in prqnring for Sunday School lessons. In both cases, she uses text 
in selected ways to overcome her literacy limitations. 

OK, tfl participate in Sunday School, I do pretty good in that, if I have my Sunday 
School book to bring home to read b^ore we go into Sunday School class that morning. 
And I look up a lot of things in the dictionary and find the definition of it, and when 
questions are asked in the Sunday School then I can do pretty good in that. But if I do 
not have the Sunday School book, I participate a little because I can't answer the 
question. 

Maria has also woriced out for herself a step by step approach to learning the computer 
at her work experience position, and is very clear about the sequence and the tasks involved 
in retrieving and entering information. Sokhhoeun's systematic approach described above, 
combining visual demonstration, oral explanation and written notes on procedures, is a clear 
and consistent learning approach that he has devised for himself, and that works well for 



Summaiy — a toolbox of strate^ 

The different approaches to learning which are outlined here are not at all mutually 
exclusive, nor are th^ necessarily employed by different people. The same person may at 
times use trial and error, at other times observation of others, at other times &.iective use of 
text, in order to learn how to do something. 

While individual learning styles may mean that some people are more comfortable with 
certain strategies than othos, everyone used more than one learning strategy. Which they 
choose to use first may depend pardy on the setting (a there an "expert" available?), pardy 
on the task (is this likdy to be similar to other things I know how to do, so that I can use 
trial and error?) Some strategies may work better for certain tasks than others. Alicia finds 
cooperative learning with other women is very effective for her maintenance skills course. 
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but much less so for her language class. In effect, each person has a toolbox of available 
strat^es from which they draw to meet the needs of the task at hand. 

As with the uses of literacy, and literacy strategies, there are no clear differences 
between the native and non-native speaking groups in terms of the types of strategies chosen. 
Both draw upon the same toolbox, with individual variations affected by personal preference, 
by context and by task. Table 4 summarizes the everyday learning strategies upon which the 
people we profiled draw. 



TABLE 4. EVERYDAY LEARNING SntATEGIES 
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Further analysis of everyday learning strategies also contributes to the next sections of 
this report, on the use of technology in education, on the common mis-match between what 
people want to learn and what teachers want to teach, and the provision of opportunities for 
support by education programs. The learning strat^es also generate some specific 
suggestions which teachers and program develq)ers could use in ESL and literacy 
instruction. 

Recommendation 1: Programs should be designed not on the assumption that adults 
with low literacy skills are deficient, inadequate and helpless, but that rather on die 
assumption that they are adults who have abeady learned much in the course of their 
lives. The learning strat^es they use in the rest of their everyday lives can be the basis 
for acquiring literacy skills, a starting point of strength rather than weakness. 

RecomniMidation 2: Literacy teachers could help students become more conscious of 
die everyday learning strategies which they have already developed, and how to apply 
them in new situations. Strategies for school work can draw on everyday learning 
strat^es. 
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Recommendation 3: In particular, adult basic education and ESL programs could look 
for and expand the selective use of text in learning strategies. For example, programs 
could teach the use of writing for note taking, as memory aides, or to reinforce learning. 
They could teach use of a dictionary. They must, however, do so in terms of real-life 
uses ~ making grocery lists, taking phone messages, notes to teachers. Learners in the 
class who already use tact in some ways could talk with other students ^ut how and 
when they use it. 

Recommendation 4: Newspapers are quite widely used among the non-native English 
speakers in particular, and to a more limited extent among the native English speakers. 
Adult education programs could use new^japers in their teaching, focussing in particular 
on their discourse functions (what kinds of information does one find in the different 
sections, in headlines, lead paragraphs and the body of articles; how might such 
information be useful in everyday Ufe?) 

These tecommendations may be fully rMlized only within a changed structural context: 
one in whica ABE and ESL programs have more resources, more full-time professional staff 
who have time to prqore customized instruction rather than simply working through a 
packaged curriculum, and who have the training to design and carry out instruction that 
draws on learners* skills and knowledge. ^ 



4.B. WEAT PEOPLE WANT TO LEARN/WHAT TEACHERS WANT TO TEACH 

Informal learning in everyday tasks contrasts with die current structure of formal 
education in many ways. One area of contrast is that in informai learning, the learner 
dictates the methods, the content, and die goals. In formal education that is seldom the case. 
In this section we explore the potential for mis-match between what adults want to learn and 
what educational programs want to teach them. Such a mis-match may occur both in the 
content of the learning and for the definition of when a skill has been "mastered," and a goal 
met. 

In die past, adult basic education programs have not been as constrained as public 
schools by a mandfltf^ curriculum. Adult education principles have held diat adults set their 
own learning goals, and diat diese should direct die content and die pace of die learning 
experience. The practice has often been less dian die dieory, but adult education has at least 
to some degree been 'leamer-centered.' Increasingly, however, adult education programs 
are experiencing die same kinds of demands for assessment and accountability that public 
schooling faces. They must demonstrate dieir effectiveness in teaching adults to read, or to 
acquire a second language. And to demonstrate this dfectiveness, most often they must use 
assessment tools like standardized tests. And in turn, the use of standardized testing leads to 
a strong inclination to "teadi to the test" 

What people come to die programs to learn may not match well widi die content or skill 
areas of die i^nd?i pl i7H tests. Periiaps di^ want to learn to read die Bible, or use a 
checking account, or pass their driver's test, or get an electrician's license. If die teacher 
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sticks to a cuxriadum structured around skills and content knowledge to be tested, there may 
be a mis-match between the student's goals and the teacher's goals. This mis-match is 
possible even when the student has as vague a goal as 'getting the GED' (as Yuvette sees it) 
or 'learning the American Mfoy, so we can get jobs' (as Michela puts it). The utility and 
application of what is being taught may be much more ^>parent to the teacher than the 
student. 

Our profiles shed some light on die kinds of things that people want to learn. If we look 
at both when and what the people we profiled seek to learn in their everyday lives, we see 
very instrumental and directed learning activity. They learn what they need to know at a 
particular moment in time to adiieve a sped&c goal. The goal may be to play a new video 
game, to perform tasks needed for a new job, to master some new equipment, or to gain 
enough English to get around town. Not only is learning for learning's sake not a widely 
practiced activity for the pet^le we profiled, but their learning for a specific goal is almost 
always immediate and specific. The longer-term goal of obtaining a GED may be there for 
many, but the learning they actually do is mosdy short-term a<!id pragmatic. 

The Califomian profiles in particular highlight a significant mis-match between the 
e]q)ectations and contexts of die students, and the goals of ESL programs. Most ESL 
teaching assumes that the goal is for the student to be able to interact widi native English 
speakers. In £aict, it is apparent that the people we profiled have little interaction with native 
Biglish speakera. For them, a far more important role for English language proficiency is 
for interaction with speakm of other native languages. These are the people they work 
with, and see in dieir communities. ESL programs which recognized this reality mi^t take 
a different approach to dieir instruction. 

When interaction with their ESL teacher is the only sustained interaction with a native 
English speaker in an immigrant's life, diat relationship assumes a new significance, and a 
new orientation. First, it places even more power and authority in the teacher's position than 
that already present in most teacher's roles. Secondly, immigrants cannot go out and 
practice with native English ^Makers, as most ESL teachers expect Neither is it realistic to 
expect them to practice with each odier as if they were Americans. Thirdly, programs need 
to address direcdy the need for immigrants to communicate in English with other non-native 
speakers (that is, widi people who have strong accents, different discourse rules and cultural 
assumptions). Further research is needed on what diese communication strategies might be. 

Anodier mis-match between learner and teacher p erspe cti ves may also occur at die point 
of deciding that a goal has been met, and a skill acquired. Whedier or not Uiey use a 
standa r dized test, teachers may be looking for demonstrated mastery, using standards 
different from diose of die student who simply wants enough to get by. David Wong, for 
example, took die same level ESL class Uiroe times before simply giving up, and deciding he 
had sufficient English competency to meet his everyday needs. 

Adult educators have usually viewed v<ddi some alarm die phenomenon of adult students 
drop(ring out and later re-entering adult education programs. When diis happens, adult 
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educators say, students do not meet the ultimate goal of high school equivalency diploma, 
they lose some skills while out of the program and must work on some tasks over again. 
Perhaps this view has been rooted in a school-based understanding of adult education ~ that 
students are "supposed to" enter at the bottom and stay in until they finish what the school 
determines is the end. But adult education principles, what Malcolm Knowles describes as 
"androgogy," hold that adults determine their own goals. This idea is both widely accepted 
and widely ignored in adult basic education. 

A different perspective on the dropping out and re-entering of programs, derived from 
our profiles, mi^t be that adults often have short-term and instrumental goals. They may 
stay in a program long enough to make some progress toward these goals, but leave before 
the program's goals for them have been met 

We cannot allow this possibility to endorse complacency about drop-out rates from 
programs. Many people drop out for different reasons: because the program does not meet 
their needs, because they feel uncomfortable and i na d e qua te to the tasks, because they have 
many odier immediate and pressing problems in their lives. Education programs should and 
must address these vssoka. But we should also recognize the short-term and instrumental 
nature of much learning, and ind ways for programs to meet such needs. For example, 
short-term courses could be offiered on spedfic life skills - using a checking account, getting 
a driver's license - as well as providing longer-term classes toward bigger goals. 

These profiles lead us to reiterate what adult educators commonly say (but do not always 
do): that programs should fifst and foremost seek to meet die needs and interests of the 
stuidents, and that assessment of when and whether their goals have been met should be done 
by the students themselves. They, and not we, must determine what is good for them. 

RecommendatioD 5: All adult education programs should start with and build on the 
experiences of the learners. This means giving people opportunities to share their 
knowledge, experience and skills, and to leain &om others. This can be done in small 
ways (teachers ask, "who knows somediing about this?") and in large (significant student 
involvement in program direction). When adults fed that programs pay attention to 
"who they are,* they are much more likely to bodi feel successful and stay widi the 
program. 

Recomniendatioa 6: ESL programs should understand that the contexts of many of 
their students mean that their primary use for English is to communicate with speakers 
of other non-native languages, rather than native English speakers. This would change 
die focus and orientation of die program in many respects. 

4.C. USE OF TECHNOLOGY IN EDUCATION 

The profiles from bodi Appalachia and California suggest diat linuted literacy does not 
prohibit use of technology, particularly where people have access and see a clear use for it. 
Few of die people we interviewed had encountered any difficulties widi die technology to 
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which they had access. Nevertheless, the ways in which they used some kinds of technology 
were very different, as described in the Differences section, and these have some 
implications for educational uses of technology. 

Video technology is a widely used and accepted technology for die non>native English 
speakers, both for maintaining cultural links and learning about the new culture. It could be 
incorporated much more extensively into educational programming. Television programs, 
for example, could be used as language teaching aides, especially the talk shows which show 
unscripted and relatively natural English usage. 

Since almost everyone has a VCR, and toraai and informal networks exist for 
distribution of videotapes, consideratioa could be given to funding production of a video 
language teaching series. Such a series would need to pay carefol attention to sev eral 
concerns. It might focus on specific language groups (Spanish, Chinese, Vietnamese, for 
example) and use these native languages and appealing oiltural forms. Oliver, for example, 
talks about watching Spanish sosq;) qieras - the *tel. novella.* This form would be ari: 
appealing one for language programming for Spanish ^^eakers. Others would be more 
appropriate for other languages. Such a video series might use the native language for 
conveying important cultural information, for example, about the realities of the job market, 
as w^ as teaching inter-ethnic communication skills. 

Cunendy, computers are the f&vored form of technology for adult education, and we 
found littie to suggest barriers to their use. Ndtiier did we find evidence of their acceptance 
and use in everyday settings, as we did widi video technology. At die moment, it does not 
appear that ddier die native or nun>native English speakers have a sense of the value of use 
of computers in their everyday lives, beyond the form of computer games. Creative spirits 
might look to this very accq)table and widely used form of computers, and devise literacy 
programs for adults modelled on the computer game format. These might be particularly 
successful for younger age groups. 

In general, we can conclude from our profiles that computers are encountered, and that 
paying attention to appealing cultural forms may be as successful in getting them more 
widely used as in the case of video technology. Software mi^t follow the format suggested 
for die video series - targeting a particular language group, incorporating the native 
language, building on cultural forms and usages. Careful attention to developing software 
might put computer-based education in a mudi more acceptable and widely used position. 

Many of die non-native English speaken had access to computers at home or at woric, as 
well as to video games. Software in an appealing format (such as games), made widely 
avail^le in an acceptable price range, and building literacy and language skills, might well 
have a widespread appeal to non-native ^Makers. The appeal of in-home products for 
literacy instruction, like "Hooked on Phonics," suggests a similar market potential, although 
one would hope for a stronger educational product Our profiles suggest diat many people, 
even Uiough low-income, can get access to technology which has a clear s^jplicaticn in their 
lives. 
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Recommendation 7: We suggest that developers of technology-based educational 
prognunming pay caiefiil attenti<Mi to the ways that technology is used in people's 
everyday lives, to its cultural as well as pragmatic functions, and to the format which 
^^iw>f its use appealing. Programs could be devdoped using video as well as computer 
technology, in culturally sensitive ways. 

4.D. PROVIDING SUPPORT 

For literacy and ESL programs, "support" for students is often defined in terms of 
services such as childcare, tran^rtation, sometimes counsding and referrals to other 
agencies. These profiles suggest diat programs need to be sensitive to another land of 
support for their adult students: social support. When we analyze the ways in which people 
learn, and the ways in which they prefer to live thdr lives, we see aU of them using what we 
call "other-oriented* strategies for many learning needs. They watch others, ask for 
explanations, learn with others. They have an array of "seif-rdiance" strat^es also, but 
many of them would agree with Tom when he says: 'What Vve pretty weU learned I learned 
off other people, ' 

However, diere is a discrq;nncy between the way that people learn in everyday settings, 
and educadooal methods used in formal schooling. Apprenticeships and mentoring have little 
application. Because of the way public schooling is structured in this country, most of us 
have never experienced an opportunity for real cooperative lea ming. Adult basic education 
on the whole has followed the modd of independent learning within a classroom setting. 
ESL classes have more often used group approaches. Literacy programs outside the ABE 
sector have been dominated for many years by me-on-one tutoring using volunteers, which is 
also an approach to more social learning. However, the one-on-one approach is not 
cooperative learning, because only one of the pair is the learner. 

Witiiin the group of people we profiled, a few have had experience with cooperative 
learning in formal educatira settings: Yuvette's experiences with the Even Start £amily 
literacy program, Kfichda's ESL class, and Alicia's building maintenance class. We 
described above the contrast for Yuvette between her experiences in a JTPA program 
preparing adults for the GED test, and the Even Start program. In the former, although the 
students were sitting in a room together, the teacher presented some task and the students 
worked on it on tiidr own. In the Even Start class, students work togedier to ansv er 
questions, hdp each other, discuss their ideas. Although she left the program before getting 
her GED, the reasons did not have to do widi the program itself, but with die time 
commitinent. As Yuvette says, "/ Uke Even Start better. ' 

ESL classes have more often provided opportunities for students to work together, learn 
from each odier and support each otiier than iuve ABE classes. Michda describes her ESL 
class expericaces: 

At first I though I don't want to be doing this. So many different languages, you 
understand, I want to learn American and be in a class with Americans, But <^r a 
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¥Mle I liked the other people better, and saw that they had many of the same problems I 
had. We taJked a lot about that. We had a lot offim laughing at everyone's mistakes. 

This sense of fiin, of enjoyment 2t ' «ing together, of the support derived from feeling 
part of a peer group which shares problems and is working tog^er toward a solution, is a 
significant experience. Alicia attains similar support from informal cooperative learning 
group among the women in her building maintenance class. It pays off: the women get 
much higher grades than the men in the class, who work indq>endently, and she beUeves it is 
because of the cooperative learning. 'It's better, working together, ' 

Adult education programs which have a technological base probably need to pay special 
attention to how to enable this kind of social siq>port to happen. No matter how effective 
conqputers nuy be as a learning tool, adults often also need something else from a learning 
ejqperience: to fed a valued member of a group of learners. 

Recommendatioa S: Adult education programs should seek ways of providing social 
support to learners, to build on their social orientation to learning, and their social and 
cultural uses of video technol<^. This social support can be provided through learner- 
centered groups, as well as tfuough student associations and odier activities. 

4.E. WHAT IS "FUNCnONAL" LITERACY? 

The Literature Review (Appendix A) outlines different concepts of literacy. As literacy 
skills came to be seen on a continuum, rather than a simple dichotomy of literate/nonliterate, 
many people wanted to hang onto the idea of a goal, or a cutoff point, at which people could 
be said to have "enough" literacy to function in thdr daily lives. The functional literacy 
concept arose to meet these needs. Numerous attempts have been made to coin a definition 
of functional literacy, few of which satisfy more than their authors. Whether explicitly or 
implicitly, functional concepts of literacy are dominant in educational and policy circles. 

These concepts of literacy focus exclusively on its "fimctionalij^" ~ accomplishing tasks 
of everyday life, and, especially, accomplishing work-related tasks. They place little 
emphaids oo odier a^MCts of literacy ~ literacy for entertainment and enjoyment, for cultural 
communicatkm, fat critical dunking and reflection, and for full dtizenship. Functional 
concq>ts of litnacy narrow our understanding of what literacy is and can be. 

The functional coocept of literacy assumes a gradation in skill levels from n<m-literacy to 
the highest levels, but also assumes that there is a point in the continuum diat can be 
consistently and for all persons, defined as "functional literacy.' Gray*s definiti(m for 
UNESCO in 1956 forms the basis for many variants: A person is functionally literate when 
'he has acquired the knowledge and skills in reading and writing which enab le him to engage 
in all those activities in whidt liuracy is nomalfy assumed in his culture or group, 
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Definitions of when functional Uteracy has been attained, and what counts as Uteracy, 
change over time (the ability to write one's name in the cariy nineteenth century, a fifth 
grade education level by the 1947 census, a continuing upward push, to ninth grade and 
beyond). And while functional concepts could allow for differences based on context, for the 
most part the functionalists have sought "a test" which will sort the sheep from the goats, 
and enable us to say who is or is not functionally lltuate. 

The search for such a test has taken us through the controversial Adult Proficiency Level 
to such competency-based assessments widely used today as CASAS. There have always 
been some criticisms of such assessments. Some critiques center on how the testers decide 
what is or is not a functional skill required of a particular person. For example, the tests are 
almost always urt)an-biassed: they would require a rural person living 60 miles or mote 
from the nearest bus route to be able to read a bus timetable in order to be deemed 
"functionally literate.* 

Our profiles raise another concern about such competency assessments, and about the 
whole coacept of functional Uteracy. We found people to be very "functional" in tiieir 
everyday lives. They hold jobs, may own a home, pay taxes, shop, get around on public 
transportation systems or in cars. They take care of their families, are involved in various 
ways in tiieir children's education. They have many and varied skills. But they cannot read 
weU. 

The reason for the discrepancy between fhesr apparent "functional literacy" level, and 
their ability to "function" in everyday life ties in tiieir strategies for meeting everyday 
literacy demands, and for learning. Even in a print-based society, there is more tiian one 
way to fulfill most everyday tasks. Competency-based assessment, and its tiieoretical base, 
functional literacy, make a great leap: that if someone cannot read a bus timetable, they 
cannot use a public transportation system effectively; if someone cannot read a want ad, they 
cannot find a job; if someone cannot read appliance instructions, they cannot learn to use it 
effectively. We found tiiat tins leap is not justified. Even die highly literate may use non- 
literate ways of functioning in everyday life. Rather than take die time to pore over the 
small print of a bus timetable, we will probably ask someone standing at the bus stop when 
the next bus is due. We find jobs through fiiends, £unily, people we know, and not only 
through want ads^^e use trial and error to operate a new appliance. These and otiier 
strategies are also used by adults witii low literacy skills in their everyday lives. They 
enable Uiem to function quite well, des^te tiidr literacy limitations. 

We cannot make the assumption diat measuring lileoQC competencies is a direct or 
indirect mcdiod of measuring ability to function in everyday life. We do not say that the 
people we profiled do not need more literacy - and ndtiier do tiiey. We do say that 
'functional literacy," if it is to have any useful meaning at all, is v/hat die individual wants it 
to be, not one someone else dunks they should have. 

Recommendatioa 9: The concept of functional literacy should be laid to rest. Adults 
widi low literacy skills should be credited widi the skills and knowledge diat diey do 
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have. Educators should start to build on and extend this knowledge and sldU, based on 
the needs, desires and interests of the adult learners. 



4. F. WHEN LITERACY IS NOT ENOUGH 



If we were to hold to <Mily "functional" uses for literacy, we would have to conclude 
from our profiles that literacy on its own may not be enou{pi to enable people to pursue their 
aqmations. However, the profiles make it dear that literacy and language are closely inter- 
woven with culture. This is as important for the Appalachian native English speakers as for 
the Califomian immigrants. 

A critical issue in second language learning, described in the Literature Review 
(Appendix A), and which has implications also for native language speakers, is the question 
of why adults find it so much harder dian children to attain proficiency in a second language. 
There are a number of theories to account for this phenomenon, some of which center 
around cultural identity. Language and culture are closely inter-woven, and for an adult 
iflunigiant to acquire complete proficiency in English would be to give up some of his or her 
identity in their home culture. 

Becoming acculturated involves language proficiency, but much more, and it is that 
"much more" which may apply as easily to native language q>eakers who are part of cultures 
outside of the mainstream, dominant culture. To get a good job, for example, it is not 
enough simply to have literacy skills, nor even necessarily to have content skills. One may 
also need to speak standard English, dress in a certain way, and act in a certain way. The 
need for these broader forms of cultural information is periiaps most clear for the non-native 
speaken, but applies as well to native speakers. 

Nfichela, for example, has quite good oral and written English skiUs, she has the content 
knowledge needed for a better job in accountancy, yet remains as a book-keeper in an emigre 
center. Yuvette's literacy skills are quite high, and she is close to GED passing level, yet 
she holds down a series of part-time service jobs which have no possibilities for 
advancenumt For her to pursue her ambition to be an accountant would require a wide 
range of changes, not just in skill levels, but also in the way she talks, interacts with others, 
and presents herself. 

Acquiring subtle cultural proficiency involves giving something up. Some would have to 
give up work that is flexible axe largely under their own control, like Tom and Marcy. 
Some would have to give tq> the community with which they identify, like Maria. To make 
these changes as an adult is no easy matter. 

Two solutions to this dilemma have been tried at different times and in different places: 
change the person or change the workplace. Adult basic education programs have often 
operated as "acculturation* programs for immigrants, and even at times for natives (like 
Kentucky's Moonlight Schools for Appalachians of the 1920's). However, there nuy be 
ways that programs can both value and accept the cultures of their learners and at the same 
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time teach them how to *pass,* to operate with the cultural rules of the mainstream. Lymi 
Curtis describes "bicultural" literacy projects 'based upon the learners' perspectives, but also 
incorporating the cultural realities of being a minority population within a broader dominant 
society. 

Workplaces can also change. In California, we see in the low-wage jobs commonly held 
by immigrants, that workplaces have been in many ways much more responsive to the 
realities than ESL programs have been. They have devised strategies around the presence of 
other language sp^»s and ..i^encc of native English speakers: these include having a bi- 
lingual supervisor, and/or including only one non-native language group in a particular 
section, or in the whole wor^lace (see the CaUfomia Overview for more discussion). 
Workplaces are responding to the multi-cultural realities of California, fai ahead of 
educational institutions, if woriq>laces can be opened up successfully to different cultures, 
perhaps odier institutions can be as wdl. 

In these issues we see a stnmg case for the social contextual conception of literacy. 
Literacy is not a mechanical skill, it is not even solely defined by written texts, but also by 
cultures. Probably many of us experience "many literacies* - at work, at home, in our 
communities and in our reading for pleasure we experience <fifferent vocabularies, different 
purposes, different literacy strategies, and we find difierent meanings. They are all part of 
literacy, but can be understood oaly within particular contexts and purposes. 

This view of literacy is much more complex than functional views, and lends itself less 
well to P.R. campaigns and quick-fix solutions to literacy "crises." But it is a complexity 
with which both policies and programs need to grapple, for which educational structures 
must be devised and resources found. For it reflects the real lives of people much more 
accurately than simpler concqits. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In these profiles of adults with low literacy skills, we see some myths challenged, many 
questions about oxiventional assumptions on the lives and abilities of people who do not read 
weU. Although we do not claim that these twelve peq>le are rqncesentative, or typical, of 
the population of adults with low literacy skills, qualitative research does enable us to 
generalize, not to p(^HiIations, but to theory. When the findings from these individuals run 
so ccmsistentiy and strongly counter to assumptions (which ttemsdves have little or no 
research backing), we must question the assumptions. 



'^LyvCttftu.U^IKXiUJ^lLiblBn.SynciiM.NY: N«w Raadm PiMi. 1990, p. 107. 
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TABLES. CONVENTIONAL ASSUMFnONS CHALLENGED 



CONVENTIONAL WISDOM HOUDS: 


OUR PROFILES SHOW: 1 


LOW-LTTERATE ADULTS - 


LOW>LITERATE ADULTS WHO - | 


0 don't value education 


0 value education and literacy 


0 cannot help childxen in sdxx)! 


0 woiic with their children 


0 don't caxe about children's future 


0 care about their children's future 


0 don't woric 


0 woric hard and long 


0 axe a drain on public resources 


0 make limited use of public resources 


0 don't want to learn 


0 want to learn 


0 don't know how to learn 


0 have developed learning strat^es 


o don't read in everyday life 


0 read some in everyday life 


o cannot use modem technology 


0 can use technology when shown 


0 can't problem solve ef&ctiveiy 


0 havt^ practical problem solving skills 


0 have low self esteem 


0 have pride and self-reiq)ect 


0 cannot set long-term goals 


0 have goals and aqmations 


0 are subject to social ills 


0 are good citizens 


IN ADDITION, IMMIGRANTS - 


WE PROFILE IMMIGRA^nrS WHO ~ 1 


0 interact with English speakers 


0 don't interact with English speakers 


0 need English to work 


0 use little English at work 


0 need English in their communities 


0 don't use English in communities 



Periiaps, in our arndety to make a case for literacy education, we have focussed too 
much on problems. Our profiles suggest that many people who lack literacy skills are among 
die working poor (along with othen who have literacy skills). They have character and 
perseverance. They are struggling widi great resourcefulness to cope with their hardships. 
If we don't invest in these people, the gaps between the haves and have nots must only 
increase. If we do invest in our human capital, the investment will pay dividends in the 
longer term. 



In this syndiesis we have recommended concqmial and programmatic changes in our 
approaches to literacy education. In conclusion we shouU note the striking parallel between 
the marginal lives of the adults with low literacy skills whom we profiled, and die 
maiginality of most litency education. Our recommendations could not be achieved without 
cfaanfes in an educational context which is itself mazginalized - in terms of resources, 
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staffing and its position within local and national educational institutions. The need for 
change is urgent As immigrant populations increase, ESL programs have long waiting lists. 
English literacy programs as presently constituted have difficulQr reaching and keeping 
involved those adults who lack literacy skills. Yet our profiles indicate a national resource is 
being lost ~ people who axe hard-working, experienced, resourceful, and at the margins. 
We need to find a way of capitalizing on their strengths, enabling them to further develop 
their skUls, and open up to them more employment opportunities. To do so, we need an 
adult Uteracy system that has the resources, the structure and the people to meet the needs of 
adults with low literacy skills. 

In diis study we have profiled twelve people who are all very different from each other, 
yet have in common the ei^eiiences of limited literacy and language ad>ilities, and life <xi the 
margins of U.S. society. Th^ share with most of us a desire for some stability and security 
for themselves and their fiunilies. While they have been constrained by lack of English 
language and literacy, they have found ways to meet demands and to learn. They have not 
been defeated by the adversity in their lives. From them not only can we learn better ways 
to do the wo^ of adult education, and how technology might be incorporated in this work, 
but also we can learn from thdr creativity, determination and spirit. 
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£\'ERYDAY USES OF LITERACY IN ADULT LIFE 
LITERATURE REVIEW 
INTRODUCTION 

This literature review focusses on what is known about everyday uses of literacy among 
adults in the United States, and on how adults with low literacy skills live their lives in a 
print-based society. The research base in these two areas is slim indeed: much is simply not 
known about how people use literacy, how literacy plays a role in their interactions with 
technology, and sdll less about the vast m^ority of adults with low literacy skills who choose 
never to enter adult literacy programs. Nevertheless, although the literature is small, three 
broad areas provide thoughtful research, intriguing insights and often rich descriptive data: a 
series of ethnographic studies of literacy uses in everyday life, including a few studies of 
inmiigrant families and literacy; another series of research studies on workplace uses of 
literacy; and several ethnographic studies of "practical problem solving" in everyday settings. 

In order to set the stage for this research and its findings, the first part of this report 
reviews some of the theoretical frameworks with which literacy has been viewed in recent 
yean, and in particular two major schools of thought: the "fuinctional" view of literacy 
(literacy as a skiU or set of skills used in various a^)ects of living) and the "social 
contextual" view (literacy as a social construct which cannot be separated from the context in 
which it is used and the meaning which it has for the user). 

The second section reviews key issues and dd)ates within two related fields of practice: 
adult literacy education and English as a second language (ESL) education. These issues, 
and competing approaches to instiuction, derive from the theoretical concepts outlined in the 
introduction. 

The issues provide an important context for the third section of this report: a review of 
existing research on everyday uses of literacy - including a series of ethnographic and other 
qualitative studies on literacy in everyday life, research on literacy demands and uses in 
worlq)lace settings, and ethnographic research on practical problem solving. The final 
section draws conclusions and frames further research questions. 

WHAT IS LITERACY? 

The struggle for a broadly agreed definition of literacy has consumed much paper. 
During the last two hundred years (and especially in the last twenty years), concepts of 
literacy have changed significantly. In early industrial society, literacy was conceived of as a 
simple duality - one was either literate or non-literate. Standards for literacy were quite 
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low: often the ability to write one's own name and Kittle moie.^ Huough the twentieth 
century, literacy standards climbed, an4 literacy came to be seen more as a continuum from 
nonliterate to literate. This period has been characterized by a series of literacy "crises," 
centering around times of war and technological change.' 

"Functioiial" literacy 

Nevertheless, while the literate/nonliterate duality has been officially abandoned, a place 
is often set on the continuum as a cutoff point for "functional literacy. " Whether this is set 
at fifth grade level or ninth grade level, it still assumes that all those who test below that 
level are deficient in skills, while those above it have the basics needed to survive. 
Numerous attempts have been made to define "functional literacy" without recourse to 
arbitrary grade levels, usually in relation to an individual's ability to meet his/her own needs 
and goals. However, few of the definitions satisfy more than their authon.' 

The functional view of literacy is dominant today. It assumes literacy to be a generic 
and definable skill or set of skills which all literate adults have (and illiterate adults should 
have): 

In practice, this usually means the abiUty to make efficient use of various decoding skills, 
to recognize approprUtte sight words, or to perform at an arbitrarily determined grade 
level* 

Kazemek points to this as "a common misunderstanding of the nature of literacy" which 
persists despite a body of research and theory to the contrary. The functional view links 
literacy closely with economic development, in much the same way that "human capital 



' For reviews of the dumging history of literKy in this country, see Lawrence C. Stedman and Carl F. Kaestle. 
'litency and rcMiing perfonnance in the United States, from 1880 to the preaect," Reading Research Ouafterlv. 
XXn. (Winter. 1987). no. 8-46; Danid P. Reanick and Lauren B. Resnick, "The nature of literacy: Anhistotical 
explanation,' Harvard Ed"^ tifflial fiVf\V"< (3)« August 1977, pp. 370-38S; and a special issue on the history 
of litamcy of History of E| |iMti«l ftllirtWlY 3Si Winter, 1990. For a more idioaynciatic view, see several 
wvMks by Harvey Graff, iadudiiiy The Legaciea of Li teacv: CotitiBuities and ContndictioM in Western Culture 
and Society. Bloomington. IN: Indiana University Press, 1987. 

> Documented in W. D. Cook, Adult Utencv Education in the United States. Newaric, DE: International 
Reading Association, 1977. 

' See, for example, Kenneth Levine's review of definitions in 'Functional literacy: Fond illusions and filse 
economies- Harvani Educatioiial Review. S2, (3). August 1982, pp. 249-266; and Thomas Valentine, 'Adult 
functional Utetacy aa a goal of inat n iction,' i*ldllh fflhlfltiO" Quarterlv. Jj^, (2). Winter 1986, pp. 108-113. 



* Fianda E. Kazraiek, 'Necesaary changes: ^feasianal involvement in adult literacy prognms.' i^c^ 
Educational Review. 1988, p. 466. 
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theoiy" once linked education with Third World development^ Proponents of this view see 
the current economic crisis of the U.S.A., and its apparent inability to compete in the global 
economy, as bong caused by a workforce with inadequate skills. They argue that workforce 
training is the key to accelerating productivity when the labor force is not growing/ and 
point to Japanese or German blue collar woricers* basic skills as superior to U.S. workers* 
skills. For example, Merry White, professor of comparative sodology at Boston University 
and author of The Japanese Industrial Challenge , was reported in BttSinWS W«k as saying: 

Much of the success cf Japan sums from thefiict that its btue-coHar workers can 
interpret actvamxd mathemeiics, read complex engineering blueprints, and perform 
sophisticated tasks on the factory floor far better than blue collars in the U.S.^ 

"Social-contextual" literacy 

The advent of detailed studies of literaq- lemands and uses in various social settings, of 
new approaches to social history, and of new developments in cognitive psychology and 
sociolinguistics, has led to an alternative concqptualizadon of literacy from that of a skill or 
set of skills. In this altettiative view, literacy is conceived as socially constructed, culturally 
negotiated, and tighUy bound up with the context of its use. Such a concept resists easy and 
universal definitions. As Kazemek argues, there is a body of research which: 

shows that literacy is a relative phenomenon, one that is both personal and social: it 
occurs in Afferent contexts, situational as well as culawal; it depends upon the reader's 
and writer's purposes and aims far engaging in literacy acts; and it varies according to 
the noRire of the text. Finally ... literacy is an ethical endeavor that has as its goal the 
liberation of people for intelligent, meaningfid and humane action upon the world.* 

The social construction of literacy has been a particular concern of cognitive psychology 
and sociolinguistics in the last few years, and reflects a new interest: within those disciplines 



' See Juliet Meaifield, 'Qlitecacy, tbe woHcfiorce and the globel economy," in Thomas Valeotine (Ed.) 
BevoBd RhetPfiffT f.mH.m.;n^|j Jhh^ Adult UteiieY FlhlTitilTn (SympoMum Dnit), Dept of Adult 
Education, Univenity of Geocsia, May, 1990, pp. 244-278; a leview of the developmeat of human capital 
theoiy in Elchaaan Cofan, The Ecoaomics of Educatioa . Cambridge, Man: Ballinger Publishing Co., 1978; and 
the debate among aevenl contributots to Daniel Wagner (ed). The Future of Literacy in * miMn nay Worid. 
Oxford: Pergamon Frees, 1987. 

* Among many recent contributions which take this point of view, see for example, U.S. Departments of 
Labor, Education aid Commetce, Building a Quality Workforce. Washington D.C. 1988; National Center on 
Education and the Economy, America's Choice: High SlciHa or Low Wages! . The Report of the Commission on 
the Skills of the American Woikfbrce. June, 1990. 

'Human Capital: The decline of America's Work Force' Special Report, BuaiaessWedc {Sep. 19, 1988). 

* ibiii. p. 467. 
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in examining cognitive activities in their contexts.* In contrast to the functional literacy 
concept, it assumes tiiat the skill cannot be separated from the knowledge context with which 
it is used, or Uie meaning it has for the user. 

We expea literacy to provide not just a technical skill but also a set of prescriptions 
about using knowledge. Literacy is not just the single ability to read and write: but by 
possessing and performing these skills we exercise socially approved and approvable 
talents; in other words, literacy is a socially constructed phenomenon.^^ 

In the contextual view of literacy, any individual may vziy in how, what, where, and 
when he/she uses literacy. Different demands and uses of litoacy iiiay exist for the same 
individuals in different settings or contexts. For example, work-related literacy may differ 
not only in content but also in style and purpose from reading for pleasure or school-based 
literacy, as will be illustrated below in die section reviewing research <m work-related 
titeracy. Again, any particular individual may change over time in their uses of literacy 
Giteracy cycles exist, including periods of a-literacy, or non-reading)." 

While the "social-contextual" view of literacy is gathering momentum with a solid body 
of research, the dominant mode of tiiinldng about literacy in public debate still derives from 
the "functional literacy" approach. The functional view of literacy as a clearly de&ied set of 
skills that can be accurately measured in standardized tests has had a powerfid impact on the 
field of adult literacy education, and has shaped particular ways of structuring and delivering 
literacy education in recent years. 

BACKGROUND: ADULT LITERACY AND ESL EDUCATION 
ADULT LITERACY EDUCATION 
Adults are not Children 

Much of the recent research in cognitive science and sociolinguistics relating to literacy 
development has focused on school-based literacy, and on the "first time learning events" of 
children m the K-12 classroom. While these insights are important, several fundamental 
di^erences exist between literacy acquisition and use for children and for adults. Some of 



* See BaitMia Rogoff tod Jaa Live, (Edt.) EverYdiv Cognitioa; Its Development and Social Context . 
Cambridge, Mmk Harvud UniveniQr Pnea, 1984. ineludiag the iotroductioa by Baibani Rogoif; and the work 
on pnctical tfaioking including Robert J. Sternberg and Richanl K. Wagner. (Eds.) Practicel Intelligence; Nature 
Mvi r>rtytii« of Competence in the Evetvdav Worid . Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986. 

** Jenny Cook-Gumperz (ed). The Social Construction of Literacy. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press. 1986. Introduction p. 1-2. 

" A good summary of dwee contextual variations in uses of literacy is John F. Szwed, The ethnography of 
literacy,* in Rogoff and Lave, op.cit.. pp. 13-15. 
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the key issues in children's literacy development, like disentangling the effects of literacy and 
schooling, are not as relevant in adult literacy development Adults who join literacy 
educatim programs are, for die most part, "schooled." Most of them will have had at least 
seven years of schooling, many will have had some high school, and some will even have 
graduated high school, but without proficiency in reading. 

Adult enter literacy programs with significant differences from children in school. 
Adults enter the classroom with a wealth of life experiences which re-frame and often screen 
both their percq>tions and their participation in the learning experience. They usually are 
volunteer learners (although the JOBS program is changing this), and face issues of entry and 
commitment many times in their adult lives as th(^ drop out of and re-enter programs." 
These adults have a strong sense of self, a history of emotionally laden past learning 
experiences, and a complex set of motivations including resistance*^). 

Many adults have lived thdr lives without literacy, and have found a variety of ways to 
survive in a "print-based" culture, as suggested by a few ethnographic studies of low-literate 
adults, which are reviewed below. These strategies include extensive utilization of their 
social networks, dependence upon literate family members, or other adaptive skills to 
maintain or access the broader society. They have talents and skills in social relationships, 
in practical life skills, and in their indigenous cultural knowledge. They may make extensive 
use of memorization and oracy to take the place of literacy. However, they are clearly 
aware that our society places a great deal of value and status in literacy. 

Structure of Adult Literacy Education 

Adult literacy education has been chronically under-funded throughout its history, and 
has struggled to me^ the needs of at least a small pn^rticm of those who did not complete 
their high school education. Within the field are several major approaches to instruction, 
including volunteer-based "each one teach one" programs, school-based adult basic education 
programs, functional context literacy training, and critical literacy. 



IstRMM of oiodvatioiis, detematt to pwticipiuioa, recniitmeat and nteotioo of «dult leunen have preoccupied 
adult educatioa leMucfaen for yens, and have a large Utenture baae. See, for example, G.G. Daikeawald and 
G.A. Unoa, (Eda.) Reachia* Haid tn l>^h f^^\^ Saa Fiaadaco, CA: Joaaey-Basa, 1980; E.R. Hayea and G.G. 
Darkeowald, 'Attitudes toward adult educatioa; Aa eavirically-baaed coaceptualizatioa,* Adult Educatioa 
fiSUEtfidX. 4Q (3), 1990, pp. 158-168; T. Valeatiae aad G.G. Darkeowald, 'Deterreatt to paittcipatioa ia adult 
educatioa: ProfUea of pottotial leamen,* ^^'H Mwit ioa Ouaiterlv. £1, pp. 29^2. 

'* See, for exaaiple, Alaa Quigley, 'Hiddea logic; Reproductioa aad reaittaoce ia adult Utemcy aad adult 
basic educatioa,* Adult EducaiiaB Quarteriv. ^ 1990, pp. 103-lOS; aad for a detaUed ethaographic view of 
reaiataace ia actioa, Shetyl Gowea, Evea oa a Differaat Prize: A Critical Ethnowanhv of a WftHct.l«c« T Jter^ 
ECQgniD. Ph.0. DiiaartatioB, Georgia Stat* Uaiversity, 1990. 
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(1) Vohinteer-based literacy programs 

In this country, volunteer-based literacy education organizations have used a variety of 
methods and ^)pioaches, but have some things in common. Hiey have focussed on those 
with the very lowest literacy levels, have paired them with volunteer tutors who are usually 
from a different dass and often cultural background, and have taught beginning reading 
skills. They have not been part of the credentialing system which has driven the school- 
based ABE programs. Often, indeed, these ABE programs have been content to refer new 
students with minimal literacy skills to volunteer programs. But neither has their main focus 
been on life skills. Rather they have woriccd toward mastery of very basic reading, spelling, 
comprdiension and grammar as the foundation for possible further education. 

Volunteer-based litoacy has been critiqued on a number of grounds, but perhaps most 
significandy because widespread dqwulence on volunteers is evidence of the marginal status 
of adult literacy education (we would not, for example, staff our children's schools with 
volunteers).^* Volunteer programs have also been criticized for thdr rigid methodology, 
and for the relatively small numbers of adults they have been able to reach (the same 
criticism has also been made of ABE programs). Nevertheless, as the literacy field has 
changed in the last few yean, so have the volunteer groups. Volunteer groups now ^nn the 
spectrum of teaching methods, and have organized a strong voice in advocacy for literacy 
education at the local, state and nadcmal levek. 

(2) School-based traditionai ABE 

Often run by school systems or post-secondary community colleges, staffed by part- 
timers who also teach children in schools, and directed toward a credential paralldOng the 
high school diploma, it is not surprising that the dominant tradition in Adult Basic Education 
(ABE) for many years has been school-based. Like schools, ABE has taught general literacy 
and knowledge skills, for personal development or advancement, but with a major focus 
toward the General Educational Development (GED) test In a society which values 
credentials, e^)ecially in getting jobs, this focus may be valuable for individuals. 

ABE programs may serve adults at all literacy levels, from non-readers to those close to 
GED level. Typical instruction is 2 to 6 houn per week. It may take place in a classroom 
setting, often highly individudized (students are working through structured curriculum 
materials on their own, with occasional asastance from a teacher). At the lowest literacy 
levels instruction may take place one-on-one with an individual tutor (usually a volunteer), or 
it may take place in small groups. 



14 For a fevtew of diffeniU prognm models aiidl their critiques, see Haniw Arteoe Fingeret. Adult literacy 
TrillfltiTmT f >««t md fiitufB directioiu . ERIC Geariiighouse oo Adult, Career and Vocatioaal EducatkMt 
lafonnatioa Series No. 284, 1984. 
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Many ABE programs have limited funding and most aie staffed by part-time personnel 
with significant support from volunteers. The adult learners come into and exit literacy 
programs on a highly sporadic, unpredictable basis. In such a context, it is hardly surprising 
that ABE has always had difficulty demonstrating high "success" rates among participants, 
dither in terms of credentialing, skill gains or even perseverance in the program. 

Among the many criticisms of ABE programs are: that they reach only a small 
proportion (perhaps 10 percent) of those "in need;" that they do not take into account the 
different interests and needs of adult learners and tend to use curriculum and methods 
developed for children; and that the knowledge and skills acquired in such academic or 
school-based learning transfer rather poorly to adult life. In the last few years, traditional 
ABE has been strongly attacked by proponents of functional literacy for its failure to teach 
job-related skills. 

(2) Fuoctional context literacy training 

The functional context approach to literacy education has flourished in a political climate 
which sees schools and education as part of the cause of this country's economic problems. 
While at its broadest, this approach to literacy concentrates (m the usfi of literacy in any 
2spocx of life, the main context of importance has been job-related literacy. A large part of 
the research base for this approach to literacy education has come from research on military 
training programs. 

The expressed goal of job-relaied functional literacy programs is to improve workers' 
performance on the job. Two main methodological schools of thought are emerging within 
this approach. The first, championed originally by Sticht, claims that process and knowledge 
cannot be sqMiratsd, and that improved job performance results by working on both literacy 
skills and job-content knowledge togedier in Uie same program: 

...the dual nature of cognition ... suggests that all human intellectual abilities require 
both processes and knowledge. This, in turn, suggests the near Jutility of improving 
cognitiyfe ability by teaching processes in isolation, such as teaching 'reading, ' 
'}fvriting, ' or 'critical thinking ' as content free processes. The work of cognitive 
psychologists has coi^rmed the importance of knowledge and context for facilitating 
learning and transferring this learning to other settings. 

Another school of thought within the functional literacy area has developed in response 
to suggestions that jobs are changing too r^idly for ^)ecific job-knowledge to be taught. 



See, for example, Thomas Sdcht, Functional context aducation: Workshop resource notebook. Saa 
Diego, CA: Applied Befaavionl and Cognitive Sciences, Inc., 1987. 

'* Hionas G. Sticht, aad Barbaia A. McDonald, M.lrin« ri.*, nation smarter TTie intergenerational trmafer 
of cognitive ahilitv. San Diego, CA: Applied Bchavioial and Cognitive Sciences, Inc., 1989. 
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Furthermore, it is said that the organization of work is also changing r^idly, and that among 
the "basic skills" workers need arc not only reading and writing, but also working in teams 
and making decisions. Proponents of this view of functional literacy argue for the teaching 
of siriiu per se, with a special focus on the meta-cognitive skUls of problem-solving, critical 
thinking, sequencing, and analysis.*^ It is thought that these skills underiie all job tasks, 
and that by making them conscious, woricers will be equipped with "portable skills" which 
they can use in any job context. 

While the Sticht school of functional literacy is closer to much of the recent research on 
cognitive function, both schools within the functional approach to literacy are fundamentally 
incompatible with the social contextual view of literacy which has come out of psychology 
and linguistics in recent years. The functional literacy proponents assume literacy to be a 
. consistent set of skills, performance on which is measurable (even though assessment 
measures are ccmcedcd to be inadequate). The skills can be constructed by an observer from 
job task analysis and other techniques, and are disai.sodarrd from any personal meaning or 
value they may have for the worker. 

(3) Critical literacy 

This smaU and marginalized part of the field of adult literacy education in this country 
nevertheless has a substantial track record in other parts of the world. The critical literacy 
approach views literacy as die route to personal empowerment and social change. Paulo 
Fieire is the most influential proponent of this approach, which underlies mass literacy 
<ampa^gni? in many parts of the world, in revolutionary and non-ievolutionaxy settings. 
Ftdte summed up the essence of this perspective when he suggested that people need to be 
able to read their worid and write their own history.'* 

Since the purpose of this form of literacy education is to develop personal growth and 
understanding in order to act upon social problems, its curriculum and methods are very 
flexible and derive from the interests and experiences of the particular adults in the 
classroom. The "problem-posing" s^roach is often a component of the curriculum.*' 

The goal then is to increase the social significance of literacy in family Ufe by 
incorporating community cultural forms and social issues into the content ofUteracy 
activities. This model is built on the particular conditions, concerns and cultural 



S«e, for example, die woffcplace liteney prognm described in depth by Sheryl Gowea, SBa^< which is 
typicsl of fiiactionel Utency prognini of this IduL 

'* Pmlo PrrifB lad nniMld Maoado. LiterKv; Reidiag the Word «nd the Worid. South Hadlev. Mts«; Burgin 
andGervey, 1987. 

'* See, for exaople, Bse Roberts AueriMch and Nina WaUetsteiii. ESL For Action; Pfoblem Poring it Work. 
RcMliiig. Mass: Addisoo-Wesley PubUahing Co.. 1987. 
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expmise of specific commmities, and, as such, does not involve a pn-detemdned 

or set <^prmi^ or activities. Instead, the curriculum development process 
tt partiapatory and is based on a collaborative investigation of critical is^ in family 

A ie<»ntaMtion to the research base on work-rdat^ 
tTT!^ to cjcamine resistance by woricm to use of job-related texte; and to particiSn 
mafiuumonalh^ Gowen's 4nograpwSS 

reveals tha^ whde «nployers may believe that workers do not read their jobS^ts be^^ 
^^t^ "Sfh!?!2f^^' r^^^^ Choose not to 4d or vaS 

an act of rwistance against an unfair and disliked authority figure. She contrasts the low 
^ P^^iob-texts with the high value placed on SuSde of^^ft* biwT 
GEP workbook, newsp^ and letters. And she argues that, to be successfW wortoL 
hteracy programs must meet workers' own needs and intend 30(^^^071^!^. 

Adult literacy and English as a Second Language 

Although adult Uteracy instruction and adult second language instruction (ESL) have 
• much m common m practice there is Uttle comiection eith<^ afthe level of th^tical 

^^^„tt''^i''J'^'^'^ ^cni;~dSs1ave 

^kS?^ ""'^ '^"^ in current ESL are different ftom those 
m adult hteracy mstruction. ESL issues center around language acquisition amone adults 

SSLt^JSr"^'^- ItisnotdearwhetherSfte^of^S^"^^^ 
Sl^ IS ctoser to oral language acquisition or closer 

a^manon by native language speakers. Nor is it clear whether tfiose who are iT^ of 
acqmnng Uteracy m a second language use it in the same ways as first lang^e uST 

2?^"^°:?' ^"^^ ^* ^^"^ immigrants wK ^Sate 

m their native language, or whose native language may not exist S written form 

Similarly, at the Icvd of instructional practice, ESL and Uteracy education for adult.: 

m^Vta c^ZSf n ""i"^ St1S^"^thave 

ann^^ZT^ ^ commumcative- approach in ESL, there has been uKrroX 

l^^,^^ ^ ^ ^P'^' experience hS 

l^^l^ techmque m ESL mstruction for many years, but is only recentlv Eaining 
widespread acceptance in traditional ABE instruction. «"*y reccnuy gainmg 
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SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING 

nieoretical Issues in Second Tanpiage AcquisiUon 

While substantial and rigorous research into literacy and language acquisition issues for 
ESL learners is clearly still needed, theoretical developments in the fields of applied 
linguistics, sodolinguistics, second language acquisition, and teaching English as a second 
language (TESL) offer important suggestions about the nature of adult second-language 
learners and adult second-language learning. Much of the research and debate about how 
learners acquire a second language and what they do with that language, serves as the basis 
for second-language curriculum planning and teaching practice woridwide. These approaches 
also influence much of current adult ESL teaching practice in the United States, particulariy 
in those states with large ESL learner populations and active professional ESL teaching 
organizations. It is appropriate, then, first to review some of these theories of adult second 
language acquisition, and secondly to outline major approaches to second language teaching. 

This section summarizes three critiul issues under discusnon in recent years among 
second language acquisition researchers: (1) The idea of a "critical period" for second 
language acquiati<Mi; (2) access to a "univearsal grammar" by second language learners; and 
(3) the "monitor" theory of second language acquisition. This discussion is followed by that 
of an area diat is particulariy problematic for ESL teachers and learners - due bodi to the 
lack of research and theory and the enormity of the pedagogical challenge - nonliterate and 
preliterate ESL learners. 

(1) A "Critical Period" for Second Language Acquisition 

The idea of a "critical period" for language acquisition grows out of the everyday 
observation that many people perceive greater 'difficulty* in acquiring a second language as 
adults than they did in acquiring their first language as children. The most extreme form of 
the theory argues that whereas between the ages of two and puberty the human brain seems 
to show the plasticity that allows a child to acquire its first language, after puberty this 
unique capacity seems to be gone because most of the particular functions (e^^ecially the 
speech functi(xi in the left brain hemisphere) have been permanently formed and have lost the 
fiexibility needed for nature-like language acquisition. Thus, it is argued, while it is possible 
to acquire another language after die critical period (pre-puberty), it may be necessary to 
accomplish this in a physiologically different, more difficult way. First language acquisition 
by children and second language acquisition by adults, it is claimed, need to be seen as two 
biologically different processes.^ 



» E. LtUMBberg. Rinlfffiffll FfflBlf'«*i«"«f N«w Yoifc Wiley, 1967; T. Scovd, 'Foreign icceotf. 

iMguac* acquiatiao. mi ombnl domiiuiiM- f mmfltTifmiinf 12. 2/4. 1969, pp. 245-253; W. Kleia, Sssssi 
T MUftiMOf, Acquiaitiop . Cunbridfr. CioiiMidge Uoivenity Pras, 1986. 
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There are, however, powerful counter-arguments to the primarily biological explanation 
offered above.^ While granting the undeniable-that adults seem infirequently to acquire 
native speaker-like fluency in a second language as children do in a first language-these 
arguments offer a social, rather than biolc^cal, explanation. It may well be, for example, 
that the adult iimugrant is much less willing to give up his well-esublished social identity in 
th:^ home cultuie by becoming fuUy fluent in the language of a new culture. There may also 
be other, influrjntial social context factors affecting adult second language acquisition that 
operate less intrusively on child first language acquisition. 

It is sometimes argued, too, diat in the language learning situation adults, by virtue of 
thdr fully-devdoped cognitive capacities, can bring to bear many teaming skUls that children 
cannot They can, for exampte, conceive of abstract *rules" about language and consciously 
apply them. In fact, one researcher argues that adults are better than children at learning a 
second language when the tests are conducted under controlled conditions, while noting 
simultaneously that seldom do adults and children team language under the same controlled 
conditions. V. J, Cook sunmianzes well the counter-arguments to the critical period theory: 

Given aU the factors that distinguish adults firm children, it would be strange if we 
found no differences between them but it is not necessary to invoke some peculiar 
property of language learning to explain thenu While one does not wish to deny the 
strong impression dtat many people have that some adult immigrants speak their new 
language poorly, this may be ascribed not so much to an intrinsic defea in the adult's 
mind as to differences in situation, in motivation, in willingness to surrender part of 
one's identity, and so on, that separate children firm adults.^ 

(2) Access to a Universal Grammar* by Adults 

Another related area of dd)ate surrounding the question of adult second language 
acquisition is based upon Noam Chomsky's notion of the language acquisition device (LAD), 
to which all humans are said to have access in their acquisition of a first language as 
children.^ In a generally well-accq)ted set of arguments, Chomsky suggests that the LAD 
is an innate human language endowment-a coherent set of principles and parameters that 
children are bom with-which, taken together with the input of everyday language that a 



^ VJ. Cook, 'Sacood4aaguage Icamiog: a psychoUBguistk penpecttve/ In V. Kiaaella (Ed.)» Sutvevs 1: 
Eight sUte-oMie-Mt artidflg on kev areaa in laaguift ^whiflf ■ (Cambridge Ungutgo TeKhing Suiveys). 
Cambridge: Cambridge Univenity Pma, 1982; SM. G$uSlL Schachter (Eda.) ^ in Wiffti? ff ersoectives on second 
linywt i9 <niisition > Cambridge: Cambridge Univenity Praia, 1989; B. Hariey, P. Allen, J. Cummina & M. 
Swain, (Eda«) The development of second lanytia^ proficiency, Cambridge: Cambridge University Preaa, 1990. 

^ VJ. Cookt *Secood*Ianguage learning: A paycboUnguistic perspective' in V. KinseUa (ed.) Surveys 1: 
Eight State of the Art Articles on Kev Areas in Language Teaching, (Cambridge Language Teaching Surveys), 
Cambridge: Cambridge Univenity Preaat 1982, p. 14. 

^ N. Chomsky, Aspects of the theory of syntax . Cambridge* MA: MIT Press, 1965. 
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child hcan in the first one or two yean of life, accounts for the rapid emergence 
development of language in all children of all cultures and languages.^ In no other way, it 
is argued, can this rapid language development be accounted for, the "miracle" of a child's 
acquisition of language, it is said, cannot simply be explained as a sum of all the language 
fragments the child has been exposed to during the first few years of life. 

The theory of a "universal grammar" grows from the notion of a language acquisition 
device, as applied to the problem of adult second language acquisition. The universal 
grammar is said to consist of a small number of inviolable universal linguistic principles of a 
quite abstract sort that account to a lar^ extent for the similarities across all languages. 
Associated with some of these principles aie sets of panuneters that define possible variations 
across languages. The extent to which the adult second language learner does or does not 
have access to the universal grammar to use as a tool for acquiring the second language is a 
matter of considerable recent ddbaic among second language acquisition researchers. In 
addition, the degree to which second language teaching practitioners "believe in" the 
existence of the universal grammar can have a considerable influence of the teaching 
methodologies they may employ. The three main competing points of view that are held by 
researchers on the universal grammar question are summarized below: 

The first position holds that as long as the universal grammar has been activated 
normally in the course of first language acquisition, it can be reactivated in the course of 
acquiring a second language. This position also argues that the adult learner's knowledge of 
the first language and greater cognitive devdc^ment need have no sierious effects on the 
second language acquisition process.^ 

The second position argues that the universal grammar can be and is reactivated for adult 
second language acquisition. It is suggested, however, that language transfer errors will 
arise because the learner will assume that the parameters that were set on the universal 
grammar when acquiring the first language will apply to the second language, when 
frequently they will not If sufficient input regarding the second language can be provided, 
this position argues, tiien the universal grammar can be substantially reactivated-its 
parameters and settings adjusted for the new language-by the adult second language 
learner." 



* J. Schachtir, Testing « piopowd univenal,* In S. M. G«m St J. Sduuhter. (Eds.) T Jmniistic Bcnpectives 
oa second l inyTliW I M"'"^^" ' Cimbridge: Cimbridse Univenity Press, 1989. 

" S. Kndieo, Inquiries and insights: Seco nd Isngusge !frhinf {""ICTlriffn Tf* "d 
literacy. Hsywsid, CA: The Alensny Prea. I98S; S. Knsbeo A. T. Ten«i, The nsniral spprosch: Lsnmuge 
scauisitioH in the clsssroom. Hsywsrd, CA: Tlie Alemaay Press. 1983. 

* S. Flynn. 'DtiferaBcea between fiist sod second Unguage acquisition: Setting the psrsmeters of univeisd 
gnnuMr.- in D. A. Rogen and J.R. SMwda (Eds.) Acmiiridon of ^vmhoiie ddlls. New York: Pieniun Press. 
1983; L. Whiis. 'blMd effects in second Isnguage acquisition,* b S. Flynn A, W. O'Neill (Eds.) Linguiatie Aeofv 
in aecond language acauisition . Dordrecht, The Netfaeriaads: Kluwer, 1988. 
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The third posititm . in contrast to the two eartier positions, suggests that the universal 
grammar in its entirety is not available to the adult second language learner after the critical 
period for first language acquisition. Only that portion of the universal grammar that was 
activated in acquiiing Ae learner's first language, it is argued, is retained by the adult 
learner, and the adult learner has no access to the underiying rules or mechanisms for 
adjusting the parameter settings of the universal grammar. According to this view, the adult 
second language learner has available for acquisition of the second language only the 
principles and parameter settings that were activated in the first language acquisition 
process.^ 

. (3) Hie "Monitor" Theory of Second Language Acquisitioa 

Stq>hen Knishen's "monitor" theory of second language acquisition^ may be seen as an 
elaboration of the first position outlined above, which argues that adult seooad language 
learners can gain full access to the universal grammar to acquire a new language. Krashen 
argues that there are two ways for adult learners to gain proficiency in a second language: 
subconscious acquiation and conscious laming. 

Subconscious acquisition, Krashen suggests, is by £ar the more important of the two 
processes, for it is based on meaningful and purposeful communication with speakers of the 
new language, and the learner is oriented not to the form but to the content and effect of 
utterances, remaining unaware of the lingmstic rules and structures used in the process. 
Subconscious acquisition can only take place, he argues, if the learner receives substantial 
"comprehensible input," that is, a considerable dosage of the new language used in ways that 
enable the learner to naturally grasp its meaning. 

Conscious learning is said to involve the internalization of explicit rules under conscious 
control. The conscious application of these rules that have been learned is controlled through 
what is termed a "monitor." Thus, conscious control of language output and self-correction 
are said to be examples of the operation of the monitor. The monitor, it is argued, can 
become effective in a communication situation only if: (a) there is enough time to operate it; 
(b) the speaker is concerned with the conectness of his/her speech production; and (c) the 
speaker knows the correct rule to apply. 

Krashen's work has been relatively widely disseminated in the ESL practitioner 
community, and his theories are often cited by teachers as die basis for current classroom 
practice. Nevertheless, there is continuing dd)ate among language acquisition researchers 
who question whether practitioners should uncritically accept Krashen's theory. The monitor 



* R. Bley-Vfomaa, "Wlut is the logical probI«m of foreign language leaning?' In S. M. Gaas & J. Schacfater, 
(Hds.) T inyiit«tiy pynpectivea on -Wwd T jnoiuy^ i*iTOTi^tiffn Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989 and 
J. Sduchter, Testing a propoied universal,' In S. M. Gaas & J. Schachtar, jiai- 

" S. Kiaabeo, op. cit. 
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theory has spawned what is termed "the natural approach" to second language teaching, 
which places a considerable emphasis on offering comprehensible input to the learner through 
extensive listening activities in the early stages of second language acquisition, pnor to 
requiring any oral language production on the part of the learner. 

Hie Unique Needs of Noo-literate and Pre-literate ESL Learners 

ESL (English as a Second Language) liteOfiX students represent a special population with 
a unique and challenging set of needs. As if the issue of Qial second language acquisition for 
economic survival were not suffidenfly daunting for newcomers to the Urated States, the 
lack of rudimentary knowledge of the written English symbol system, the inability to read or 
write one's home language, or the non-existence of a writing system in the home language 
considerably compUcate the issue and present added barriers to full economic and adzenship 
participation by this population. 

Unfortunately, despite the dear need for a special focus on this group, much of 
mainstream ESL research and practice does not identify ESL Ulaacx students as a special 
population.'* Since the first major influx of refugees from Southeast Asia inspired a few 
initial efforts at ESL Uteracy research and devdopment activities, tiierc has been relativdy 
Uttie theory-building or research in tius critical area." Yet with the recent passage of the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA), a massive population of nonUterate ESL 
learners has once again entered the nation's adult education ddivery system, with the system, 
again, unprepared to respond with a coherent, research-based set of curricular or 
instructional approaches." 

The current state of research knowledge in the area of adult ESL literacy is fragmentary 
and contradictory. There is no agreement on whether reading and writing should be taught 
separatdy or together, or whetiier reading should precede writing. In feet, the only idea 
which has gained widespread acceptance - if not systematic empirical validation - is that 
oral skills should be devdoped prior to and as the basis for reading and writing. Many 
important issues with respect to ESL Uteracy learning and instruction - such as the value of 



" J. Mori«y. 'Cuneot ditectiaaf in tMching English to spedcen of other langiuget: A stite of the ait 
synofMis,- TESQL Newsletter. 20. 1987, pp. 16-20. 

« W.W. HaveiWB A J.L. Htyn*. P-SUUtencv for Adult Lonien. (Lngoage in Edu«tioo: Theoiy and 
Pnctice Serie.. No. 49). Wuhingtoo, D. C: Centw for Appli«I Linguiitics, 1982; J. BeU and B. Bunaby. A 
Handbook for ESL Uteracv. Ostaiio, Canada: OISE Preaa, 1984. 

" H.S. Wrigley, 'Linking the amnesty caniculum with student coocems,' TmmigtatioB Refonn Language 
l«ai^ Ni^wofk Bulletin . M, 1989. Long Beach, CA: CaUfomU State University, Long 3t»ch. 

^ Bdl A Bumaby. op. dt ; Q. Rathndl. IVfirhmarks in reading instruction in thc SCCOnd 
iany..ay^ rifljtsmom. Hayward, CA: Alemany Press, 1984; K. Wallace, 1 ffaminr tft read in a 
miilrieultural sodetv . New Yoric: Pergamon Press, 1986. 
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developing literacy skills in both the home language and the target language in the atluit 
literacy acquisition process - remain primarily as matters of speculation in the literature, and 
deserve further careful investigation.^ 

ESL Pedagogical Content 

A review of the field of seccmd language teaching pedagogy reveals four major 
^roaches that practitioners have adhered to for the past several decades. These include: (1) 
The Gnunmar Translation Approach; (2) Th^ Audio-Lingual Approach; (3) The 
Communicative Approach; and (4) The Hun. unistic/Psychologicai Approach, Each is 
discussed briefly in this section, along with c.xamples of spcdSc teaching methods within 
each approach* 

(1) Hie Grammar Trainslatioa Approach 

This approach, now largely discredited, was the basis for seccmd language instruction in 
the United States auod Western Eun^ until the 1960's, when the audio-lingual approach 
became popularized. It is important to understand the grammar translation approach, if for 
no other reason than the £ict that many immigrants coming to the United States have been 
taught using the grammar translation approach. Their expectations for what language 
instructim should "look like" will oftoi not be met by teachers in ESL classes who are 
employing newer methods.^ 

In essence, this approach makes no distinction between written and oral language. 
Reading and writing sldlls are emphasized, and there is also a heavy focus on the learning of 
abstract grammatical rules. A focus on developing oral or listening skills is largely ignored. 

(2) The Audio-Lingual Approach 

The audio*lingual approach was developed in the 1960's as a reaction to the 
book-centered orientation of the grammar translation approach. Whereas grammar 
translation had emphasized reading and writing skills, the audio-lingual approach shifted the 
focus of second language teaching to q)eaking and listening. A major assumption of the 
approach - to which many second language teachen continue to sid)scribe - is that the 
second language is best learned orally and aurally, with reading and writing serving as 



^ J. rumming^ The crow^ingual diinwwoos of language proficimcy; hnpUotioot for biliflgual eduodoc md 
the opcimal age iaiue/ TESOL Quarteriv. J^, 1980, pp. 175-187; J. Fishmao, Advancca in the study of societal 
muJtaHfiyualijmi. The Hague, Nedieriaiida: Moutoa, 1978; TL Hakuta, Mirror of language: The debate on 
ialiuyilisDf New Yofk: Baaic Books, 1986; Wallace, op.cit . 

^ J.T. Robecta, *Reccm developmanU in ELT,* In V. Kinaeila (Ed.)> Surveys 1: Eight stateK>f>the-art articles 
on key mmm m ltigu«y^ trtchlflf (Cambridge Language Teaching Surveys). Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Praas, 1982. 
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reinforccn prior to being treated in their own right as important skills. The academic 
schools of behaviorist psychology and structuralist linguistics were predominant at the time, 
and their respective views of language learning as a process of formation and of language 
itself as speech, provided a rationale for the new methodology.^ 

The audio^lingual approach, like tte grammar translatim approach, assumes that the 
major problem in learning a foreign language is to master the grammatical structure of that 
language, and that this problem requires almost exclusive attention. Both approaches tend to 
maintain teacher-centeredness because of the necessity for keqnng the class tt)gether and 
under control. 

The actual methods developed out of the audio-lingual approach constituted a 
considerable shift in pedagogy for second language teachers, and these were accompanied by 
the increased use of new (at the time) technologies such as language laboratories and 
audiovisual equipment Classroom activities such as drills, memorization, dialogues, and 
substitution of language patterns may be said to characterize the audio*lingual approach. It 
should be noted that many audio-lingual methods remain in regular use in second language 
classrooms today, and continue to constitute a considerable portion of the language teacher's 
arsenal. 

(3) The Communicative Approach 

The communicative approach, to some extent a re^nse to audio-lingualism, stresses the 
development of communicative competence as the goal for learners, rather than structurally 
or grammatically correct responses in the early stages of second language acquisition. The 
approach is based upon recent developments in linguistics, sociolinguistics, and philosophy of 
language which argue for a distinction between Igqg^Hgg (the abstract "rules" of how correct 
utterances are to be constructed) and communication (the actual meaningful, situated 
language-in-use).^ 

One impact of the communicative approach has been to seek to shift the focus in 
language teaching from an emphasis on gnunmatic structures to one on communicative 
functions, or what Jie learner is really trying to do in a social sense with language. To 
exemplify this, a lesson influenced by the communicative approach might focus on "showing 
anger" rather than on "the present perfect tense" as might be die case with the audiolingual 



^ M. Savtle-Troike, 'Reading and tbe audtoUnfual ddUkxI/ In R. Mackay, B. Barianan, cod R. Jordan 
(Eda.)» Reading in a second language! Hvpothf^, t^rTWiTf^"" ^ p^cricg. Rowley* MA: Newbury House 
Publiaben. 1979. 

* J.T. Roberta, 'Recent developmenU in ELT/ In V. KinaeUe (Ed.), Suiveva It Eight statfrof>the>art agticlcs 
on key nnajj jn liBWifff tW^hinf (Cambridge Language Tenching Surveys). Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Preaa, 1982; D. Hymea, On cftmtmiti icative competence . Philadelphia, PA: University of Penniylvanie Press, 1971; 
and H.G. Widdowaon, Ttifihing li pgusye as co mTmrniemrion. Oxford: Oxford Univernty Pren, 1978. 
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or gnmmar translation approaches. The sub-field of English for Specific Purposes (of which 
Vocational ESL or "VESL" is an example) developed under the influence of the 
communicative approach, particularly with respect to syllabus design. 

Specific classroom methodologies that are employed by teachers who adopt the 
communicative approach might include listening activities, role playing, problem-solving, 
total physical response (TPR), pair practice, and contact assignments outside the classroom. 
Morrow offers the following tentative principles of a communicative language teaching 
methodology:^ 

(1) Know what you are doing (i.e. make sure each part of the lesson focuses on some 
operation the student might want to perform in the target language); 

(2) The whole is more than the sum of the parts (i.c. communication cannot be broken 
down into its component parts without its nature being thus destroyed...); 

(3) The processes are as important as the forms; 

(4) To learn it, do it; 

(5) Mistakes are not always a mistake. 

(4) Humanistic/Psychological Approaches 

A final set of approaches to teaching second language acquisition may be summarized as 
^'humanistic/psychologicai in nature. These approaches share two assumptions: (1) that the 
affective aspects of language learning are as important as the cognitive aspects; and (2) that 
the answers to language-learning problems are more likely to come from psychology than 
from linguistics. Three well*knoym methodological frameworks which may be characterized 
as humanistic/psychological include: "The Silent Way," "Suggestopedia," and "Community 
Language Learning" (CLL). 

LITERACY IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

ETHNOGRAPHIC STUDIES 

Ethnography provides rich, descriptive data about "the contexts, activities, and beliefs of 
participants."^ Although research on the literacy demands of everyday life is limited, 
several studies provide insights into literacy uses in diverse communities. Some of these 
ethnographic studies provide a detailed look at the everyday uses of literacy in diverse 
communities with varying literacy levels; two studies address the literacy practices of low- 
literate adults; and others address everyday literacy of non-native English speaking families. 



^ K* Morrow, 'Principles of communicative methodology/ In K. Johnson and K. Morrow (Eds.)i 
rnTnttnini9« tion in the classirom, London: Longman, 198L 

* Judith Goetz and Margaret LeCompte, E^h n^T P P^v >gd Qualitative Design in Educational Research, San 
Diego, CA; Academic Pirsa, 1984, p*!?. 
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This section reviews what these studies can tell us about the everyday uses of literacy by 
adults, and the stiategies which people with limited literacy skills use in a print-based 
society. To a small extent, these studies also tell us about adults and technology. 

Everyday Uses of literacy - Family Studies 

Shirley Bricc Heath spent neariy a decade in the Piedmont area of North and South 
Carolina visiting with fiunilies in two woridng class rural communities, and with the teachers 
she identified as "townspeople."^^ This woric was done at a time of technological and 
organizational change in the textile industry, and of changes in schools brought about by 
ladal integration. In Wayt with Words . Heatii examines how adults and children in two 
communities - Roadville, a white millw^riters' community and Trackton, a community of 
African-American wotldng familiRS - learn and use language and literacy. In addition, she 
asked the teachers in her college classes, black and white townq)eople, to document tiie 
literacy and language uses in thdr own fiunilies. The tiiree communities differed in many 
aspects, and only the townspeople used language in a way which matched what was expected 
in school. 

Denny Taylor and Catherine Dorsey-Gaines described families on Shay Avenue, an 
inner-dty neighborhood in New Jersey.^ Each family had a child who was doing well in 
tiie first grade it school. The researchers spent time with botii die adults and children, 
talking to them about tiidr lives, observing their use of literacy, collecting samples of what 
tiiey read and wrote. In contrast to much tiiat has been written about inner-city families, 
they found educated parents, multiple uses of literacy, and active interest in children's 
education. They also found people living in extremely difficult situations struggling against 
great odds for better lives for tiieir families. 

Hubbards, Nova Scotia, a rural suburb of Halifiu, was die site for Lord N*ilsen*s 
work.** A new resident in the community, she visited widely, was involved in her 
children's school, and conducted long interviews witii three adults: 

Differences in their family contexts, schooling, personalities, types of intelligence, and 
experience have combmed to make each of these individuals unique in the ways they 



** The main woric reaultinf from thi« fietd reaeMch is Shiriey Brice Heath. Ways with Wop fy Unr^gTi ^ '^'^ 
and Work in Coitiirainities and aassnx>ms. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983; along with a aumber 
of articles and book dt^Men. 

^ Deany Taylor and Catherine Dorsey-Gaines, Growiag Up Literate: T y »niing fr?m Iqner-Citv Families. 
Porumouth, NH: Heinemana, 1988. 

* Lorri Neilsoo, Uteracv and Liviag; The Literate Uvea ofThnae Adults . Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 
1989. 
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make meaning in variom conuxts.^ [And, we might add, in the ways they use 
literacy.] 

These ethnographic studies help us appreciate the multiple uses of literacy. They also 
highlight the extent to which the uses of literacy vary in different contexts, defined by 
culture, economics, geograj^y, and gender as well a? by yean of schooling or job situation. 
One of tbe strongest impressions from the review of existing ethnographic studies is the 
critical importance of context to how literacy in defined and used. 

The studies show reading and writing being used for many purposes. literacy use varies 
from perscm to person, firom time to time, firom community to community. Judy is a coUege 
educated former teacher in Hubbards, Nova Scotia.^ Her reading includes advertisements, 
an occasional novel, recipes, card ca^og information (as a library volunteer), teaching 
materials, the newspaper, children's books, the clock, measuring cups, stove dials. Judy 
writes lists, bills, notes to teachers, letters to friends, notices for the Home and School 
Organization, notes and outlines for substitute teaching. 

In the same community, Jim is a financial officer for a mining firm, and a business 
writer. He writes letters and rqKirts, many full of financial information. In addition to his 
work, his reading includes Reader's Digest , the newspaper and an occasional book, a novel 
or nonfiction. Elizabeth reported that she r^ slowly and thought she might have a learning 
disability; y^ she reads to learn about a wide variety of topics including motorcycles and 
management styles. Her business reading indudes financial journals and E*mail. She was 
once a prodigious diary writer but now writes primarily for business purposes. 

The low-income people with whom Heath and Taylor and Dorsey-Gaines worked might 
be expected to be less lil^y to use literacy. And in feet the people from the communities of 
Trackton and RoadviUe did use literacy in a more limited number of ways than the 
townspeople or the Hubbards people. But they, like the working class families of Shay 
Avenue uised literacy in a variety of ways and for many purposes. In many respects their 
uses of literacy resembled Heath's townspeople or the suburtsan families Taylor interviewed 
for an earlier study.^ 

Heath devised a classification of types of reading based on her Carolina study. Taylor 
and Dorsey-Gaines use and expand on the same categories for their £unilies on Shay Avenue. 



^ Ibid, p. 128. 

^ Nedjoo, 2Bk^M is the source for all tbe examples in theae two paragraphs. 



* Denay Taylor, F«miiY Lit ^v- Youny Children \ rfmm Tft Write. Portsmouth, NH: 

Heiaemami. 1983. 
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We summanze here the types and uses of reading and writing, using examples primarily 
from Heath's communities (Tiackton and Roadville) where uses of literacy seem to have 
been the most limited.^ 



gain- ln£oCTatio»^ tt>r^:.. ttM^^t^^kMdbo&^mmmmagmMp pric*. tags;. 
prnGt±GitX tim9^Sot::.4i^l'^fXitm^^!^^ bills f ./street 

goei^~Tirtoig^€$isni^ ^ ■ Greeting. cards; ..church- 
reading, ta gain infcnnatibn newsletters; letters from 
pertrinentrv- to soeial ' family^ ^ annooncements of 

Hetfg»Relate<l . " rea4ing-''''fe::f::\^^^^^ ; - chur c h 

gain . information about t^ird y:a:$cv=,aMiga»ines ; memos from 
parties or distant, events , = T. factory . or. union; circulars 
- school. ^ . ■ ; 



Recreational forr leisure 

■,tiae:-:oJC^epiarming?xrecreation:^ 

jbxfe^ffM^^bry^tel^ 



Confiraational: » to che<* 
■or:"confirmr-facts,..or..:.belicfjKij;-; 



.'Comics;: cartoons; brochures 
.arbott t . .snt « r t a, inmen t 

i^^^nrbgrams:;^ '"newspapl^s;.'. ' ball 
:^«m«t;..sphedules. /:■ 

piil^r -^^-/spo^ "magazines; 
ifwarrantiies: and directions ; 
and loan notes 



Crttieai /W^ticationaf? P^^'t&- . ' '■^ ''^Bxiiiociksi bedtime stories 
increase ability to? consider for preschooleirs 
a topic^, for school or ^ job 
needs;- /r- -ii.S-.:.'. V-' : 



*^ Shirl^ Bfice Heath. 'Cridctl ftctan in Utency developmeat,' in S. de CasteU. A. Luke and K. Egan 
(Eds.), Litenttv. Society and Schooling; |«| BfTHlfT Cambridge: Cambridge Univenity Press, 1986. 
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•.vr^^iif.-.s ?X\lo"C Xb:;^^y.v. :w • 



:Kotttft:>' V' to-.'F;^is^ool;:. mcssages- 



social^ 



ifejtM^ga^greeting;'^^ ^ cards-; 



lttmar^''\i6s -'^^ rGrtlceiry • 'lists:; labels in 

photo albums and baby books; 
'ttc|tes:;:;^P'' calendars 

itfiiick»f::;'inail-o forms-; 
'';ii6taMr.;'f:or taxes 



/or iotber^ 




aitiirc& Jm reports 



Everyday uses of literacy - low-literate adults 

The uses of literacy in everyday life are many and varied. Particularly in modem urban 
society there arc many instances when instrumencd uses of literacy are expected. How do 
people with limited literacy skills cope in these situations? Are they isolated, unable to 
participate? Are they left out economically? Are they unable to provide proper parenting for 
their children? Two ethnographic studies focus on the literacy uses and strategies of low- 
literate adults. 

Fingeret looked at the questions of competence in adults with low levels of literacy. She 
talked with low-litcrate adults in a northeastern city to discover how they functioned in a 
literate society.** Zdgahn interviewed twenty-seven low-literate adults, both Native 



* Hamia Ariene Fingetet, The Illiterate Underclass: Demvthol ogigag »n Amcricm Stigmi. Ph.D. 
Dissertatioa, Syracuse University, 1982; and 'Social Network: A New Perspective on Independence and Illiterate 
Adults,* Adult Education Ouarteriv. 22(3). Spring, 1983, pp. 133-146. 
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imavktoab' idalioiufcip to literacy. 

• _i j»«i..iMwhoweresti«lentsinUteiacypn)jnmsOTtadbeeo 

Fingoet imetviewed 43 »<tato *»» S^dSo^ that ntta ttaa the i»laled, 

ideiuified a5 having low ^„^lJ^^^^^J^t^ she talked to led 

individual. ?^^^?L^^ ^ ftdr Mc of te»ling skills, 
active liv« aa B«.«b«of«cal^^ 

^■jl^^^U^ie^rol^ *^ ^ vari.., of activities and context,. 

relationship of exchange lathcr ton of dependency. 

So^e U^v-Uteote «?^^«ratlT~ 
•cosmopoBon" sodalnetwojtaL teiwm » a^g ^ 

, sodal network of fimdly and ^^^^'^J^^^'^ move socially in a 
aids like calculators and tape ^^^^V^SiW to those in them. Kngeret 



literate. 



Zeigahn found tot ^^^^f^^^^ '^f.^V^^^'on 

which could be <^^«^^,'?,"^y ^J^f^!^^^ redprocal relationships or 
Uteracy among low-Uterate adults ^^^^^1'^'^'^^^^ ^v^M^ on marriage 

^Change n.y. .ore 

contrived than the give and take Of a true sooalnetwork. 
crab about me being lasy.'^ 

« ^ -:-n«»w.*tA FeUeazindGiryJ. Conti(ods)AdulJ 

* Zetgahiit op. cit * P* 1^* 
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Other strategies exist for adults with low literacy skills to cope with literacy demands of 
everyday life. Fingeret gives the example of a black woman, 36 yci/s old, who has learned 
the format for job appUcatioi forms, and knows how to fill oat out, even ^ough she cannot 
•read" the form. This strat^ compares with "Jim" from the Neilson study, who talks about 
his early difficulties with filling out govenunent forms for work, until he came to learn what 
they really wanted. Once he had figured out the information needed, he did not need to read 
die complete form any more. The ^hnogni|Mc literature suggests we all have strategies to 
deal with unfamiliar or difficult situations. When pipes burst our striata may be to get out 
a blowtorch or call a plumber. Both woiic, both enable u8j^"function." 

Literacy among language-minority families 

Ethnographic research on literacy use among non-native English speakers is even more 
limited than for nadve English speakers. A small number of studies of fiunilies give some 
insights into how literacy is used, and how much it is valued. Auerbach found the 
experiences of families assodated with the University of Massachusetts at Boston English 
Family Literacy Program, were at odds with the assumptions of conventional "transmission 
of school practices" models of £unily literacy." 

The common assumptions of family literacy are: (1) that language-minority students 
come from literacy-impoverished homes where literacy is not valued or supported; (2) that 
family literacy involves a one-way transfer fcan parents iq children; (3) that success in 
school is determined by parents' ability to support and extend school-like activities in the 
home; (4) that school practices are adequate and it is die home fectors that determine who 
will succeed; and (5) that parents* own problems get in the way of creating positive family 
literacy contexts. 

The reality, Auerbach argues, is very different First, parents in Uie UMass/Boston 
program consistentiy value literacy and education, reward tiieir children and provide 
emotional and physical support This finding is backed up by other research on immigrant 
families, including the Harvard Families and Literacy Stiidy and a study of Mexican 
immigrants.^ Delgado-Gaitan's study of Uteracy among four Mexican immigrant femiUes 
found that each used a variety of types of literacy texts in tiieir everyday lives. These 
included boUi Spanish and English newspapers, letten from fiunily members, and children's 
schoolbooks. The parents in die Delpado-Gaitan study did not regard tiiemselves as readers, 
and had Uttie formal education. Far froM not valuing Uteiacy, these and oUier immigrant 



Bsvi^^a (2)*'m« 'i989**169^*'^**^ * ippnMch to Cunily Uteracy," Harvird Educational 

« J.S. duU and C. Snow, Families «nd TJteracv; Tha rpntributioM of Qut-of^hool Experiences t» 
quldren s Acquisition of Liter^ A final report to the National Institute of Education, 19982; and C. Delgado- 
Gaitao. "Mexican adult Uteracy: New directions for inunigiants," in R. Goldman and K. Tnieba, (Eds.) Becomiag 
Literate in English m . S^rmd LMguaoe, Norwood, NJ: Ablex, 1987, pp. 9-32. 
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^onilies may value education highly, and see it as the key to upward mobility for their 
children. 

Secondly, the UMass/Boston Program has found that the direction of literacy interactions 
is not only from parents to children. Children often are brokers or middle-men between their 
non-English speaking parents and the outside world. 

Family members each contribute in the areas where they are strongest: instead of the 
parents assisting duldren yrith Uteracy tasks, the children help their parents wth 
homework, act as interpreters for than, and deal with the outside world for them. 
Parents in turn, often Jbster their children's first-language development and help in areas 
where they feel compeunt/^ 

As other studies indicate, Aueibach points out a wide variety of contextual factors which 
may contribute to literacy development, not simply the amount of specific school-like 
activities which parents do with their children. School-related factors may be as important as 
home-conteict, and parents in the UMass/Boston Program suggest ways that parents can offer 
"critical support" to their children's teachers, in order to have some input into schooling. 

Finally, Auerbach argues that the problems and issues that parents must deal with in 
their own context can become pathways for increasing their own uses of literacy, rather than 
becoming "barriers" to increasing literacy. 

As these issues become part of the curriculum context, literacy will become more socially 
significant for families, which, as Taylor and others so often remind us, is vtto 
characterizes the families ofsuccessfid readers.^ 

These limited studies from non-native English speaking families support the findings 
from low-income native speakers: that we must put away the stereotypes of literacy- 
impoverishment in the home, of low value placed on education and little involvement in 
literacy-related activities. Language-minority families, like low-income families, may have 
many and varied uses of literacy in their everyday lives. 

Adults and technology 

Adults without literacy skills have been using technology for centuries. Technology of 
the "machine age" or "industrial age" was quite accessible to use vdthout literacy. Car 
mechanics, factory machine operators, housewives and secretaries have all used machines, 
and often fixed machines, without needing literacy skills. However, a new concern about 
literacy requirements arises in relation to "new technology" based on microchips, lasers and 



° aid., p. 171. 
** aid. p. 176. 
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other iion*mechanical operations. In everyday American homes, many fiamilies are now 
surrounded by equipment like video recorders and Nintendo games, microwave ovois, touch- 
tone telephones and answering machines, remote control devices. In their communities, 
people are confronted by automated tellers at their banks, computerized card catalogs in their 
libraries, automated ticket machines on subways. At work, whether in restaurants or 
production lines, clerical or blue collar jobs, computerized technology is fast becoming 
commonplace. 

Many of these new computerized devices have built in some kind of "communication:" 
when you do the wrong thing, the machine may buzz or flash a message at you. The 
controls do not work with the logic of mechanical devices. Off is not always the opposite of 
on: often the same moticm on the same button does and un-does a particular operation 
(of^on; mute/un-mute) or the same button may activate different operations (withdraw 
funds/complete transaction.) For some people die new technology is easy to operate. Others 
are mystified. 

The ethnographic Uterature on everyday uses of literacy does not provide much 
information oa either the demands of changing technology or low>literate adults' responses. 
Fingeret's and Heatii's work was done in tiie 1970*s before much "new technology" was 
widely used in everyday life. More relevant for tiiese fiamilies are die demands of a 
bureaucratic society for information, whether in the woriqplace or for access to services. 
Only Neilsen, in her consideration of Elizabeth's woric in a systems integration firm, 
4liy^i5y>^ "computer literacy," and this by a highly educated person. Most of the studies 
make,only brief reference to. demands of modem tedmology. 

Heath found that in many ways, lives of the Roadville families were structured in 
traditional ways, gardening for example, but they also are involved in travel and trying to be 
"modem." They were intwested in new trends in camping and hunting equipment The 
expected standard of living in Roadville included a considerable amount of equipment: "a 
freezer, a sewing machine, garden tools, a power lawnmower, washer and dryer, a car, 
..."^^ Today, we could imagine the same fiunilies would have VCRs with remote control, 
CD player, a microwave, and various video games and computerized educational toys. 
Heatii points out that these families may do extra paid work rather than decrease their 
spending on consumer goods. 

Zeigahn reports the educational plans of a 39 year old tribal member which included 
computers: 

Pretty soon you won't be able to work in the woods 'cause they'll be corrqjuterized. 
They already got the sawmill on computer now; before when you went in, they marked 
your material by hand. Now they just run it through the machine, which has a computer 



" Heath, op. cit. p. 40. 
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that grades your hanber. That's ><*y / was thinking about going back to school, to get 
into compuursJ* 

Some adults with limited literacy skills arc challenged to learo about computers, as was 
the man Zrigahn interviewed. Others are able to adopt new technologies without additional 
schooling. Fmgeret found that some pe<^le with limited reading and writing skills used the 
technology available to tiicm to substitute for literacy. A building contractor "took notes" 
with a tape recorder and used a calculator. Illiterate adults isolated by physical location or 
fear of visiting at night use the telq)hone as a supplement to fiee-to-facc interaction to 
maintain social nctwoAs. Etectronic media (radio and television) serve as a source of 
information. Fingeret suggests that: 

Uurate adults depend on books for ittformation and paper and pen for 
communication may be less conversant wiA media tedmology than illiterate adults 
who are 'passing' as literate. 

While these ethnographic studies do provide a rich discussion of the uses of literacy in 
various communities, they are quite limited in tijdr consideration of the impacts and uses of 
modem technology. Of more application to this question is tiie research on work-related 
litoacy. 

WORK-RELATED LITERACY 

While concern about the lack of fit between adult woricers' literacy skills and the 
changing demands of work is a driving force behind today's "literacy crisis," etimographic 
and otiier research on work-related literacy give some grounds for optimism. There is now a 
substantial body of research indicating that work-r^ted literacy demands and uses are very 
different from school-related ones, and that experienced workers are much more skilled at 
on-the-job problem-solving using literacy and numeracy than at pencil-and-paper tests 
measuring the "same" operations. 

Two main bodies of research illuminate how workers deal with the literacy demands of 
their jobs. One consists of a series of assessments of on-the-job reading and writing 
demands by Sticht, Mikulecky, Diehl and others. The otiier consists of etimographic 
research on "practical problem solving" in woric settings carried out by psychologist Scribner 
and associates. 

Reading and writing on the job - job task research 

Much of Sticht's research emerged from concerns of tiie Armed Forces. During the 
1960's, the Department of Defense needed more soldiers to fight tiie heightened Viemam 
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War. It lowered its entrance requirements to admit men who had previously been excluded 
because of low mental aptitude. This resulted in an influx of marginally literate men into the 
armed services, and therefore a series of research projects to test strategies for dealing with 
the problem. The Human Resources Research Organization, HumRRO, conducted a series 
of research projects beginning in 1968, both to explore strat^es for lowering the reading 
demands of jobs, and to develop a prototype literacy training program to upgrade functional 
competency. Additional research was later conducted by Mikulecky, Diehl and others in the 
1980*s in various civilian work settings. 

The research has several consistent findings: 

1. Workers in most types of employment do considerable job-related reading. The 
mean times reported in different studies range ftom 30 minutes to 2 houn per day. When 
Mikulecky compared workers' literacy activities with those of high school and technical 
school students, he found that workers' average daily reading times of 113 minutes was 
higher than that of students in school." As Spencer reports, most of the studies agree that 
workers at all levels do substantial amounts of reading, and that the reading done by lower 
level workers is neither less nor easiw than that done by higher level workers.*' The only 
exception she found was among the service workers in her research, all restaurant and motel 
workers, who encountered significantiy fewer and easier job reading demands than did either 
blue collar or white collar worioers. Although higher level workers, espc^aally professionals, 
do not necessarily read higher reading level materials, they do hc& a greater range and 
complexly of job reading demands. 

2. Job-related reading is prirnarily "reading-to-do" (as opposed to "reading-to-leam" 
which is the primary purpose of school-based reading). As Mikulecky says: 

Woiixrs read and write to accompUsh tasks, solve problems, and make evaluations about 
the usefidness of material ... Students in secondary schools read primarily to obtain 
iiformanon needed to answer teacher questions. ^ 

Diehl summarizes the main kinds of literacy materials used and created on the job.*" 
Overall, material with "connected discourse" is used more often than material consisting 



" Larry Mikulecky, 'Job Utency: The relationship between school prepantioa and workplace actuality,* 
Reading Researofa Ouaiteriv. 2SYn(3), 1982, p. 418. 

" Shiriey Jean Speocer, Occupational Literacy as a Variable Construct in the Mineral Extraction/Energy and 
Service Industries . Ph.D. Dissertation. Texas A & M, August 1987, p.3. 

* Larty Mikulecky and Jeanne Ehlinger, Jfajp in y for Job Literacy Demaods: What Research Applies to 
Practice. Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy, Pennsylvania State University, 1987. p. 4. 

* Diehl, sSsSaLf ?- 226-227. 
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primarily of charts and other displays; and material of a few pages in length is used more 
often than longer materials. The principal types of materials are: 

One to three page texts : memos, letters, newsletters, notes, written instructions, 
short reports; 

One to three page chart, gra ph or other display: order forms, invoices, blueprints, 
schedules, short parts lists with prices; 

A book or part of a book : manuals, catalogs, articles. 

Other work-related literacy materials noted by other authors include signs and notices, 
account statements, policy manuals. Work-related literacy demands are strongly repetitive 
and contextualized, that is related to knowledge which the worker already has. Workers 
have rq)eated opportunities for reading and re-reading the material, and their job experioice 
provides them with knowledge which they can use in comprehending the written material. 
This helps explain the next finding. 

3. Workers commonly comprehend job-related material at least two grade levels higher 
than they can comprehend general reading material. When Mikulecky, Diehl and otiiers 
administered general reading tests and job-related reading tests, they consistenUy find that 
workers score higher on the job-rdated reacting. And while there is a significant correlation 
between general reading ability and job-related reading ability, it explains only a small 
amount of the variance in job reading ability.** Factors other tiian general literacy affect 
workers' skills at reading on the job. 

4. General literacy skill is only one small Victor in job performance. Mikulecky has 
carried out several studies assessing job performance and comparing it with literacy skills: 
he found that different literacy skills did not account for differences among performance 
groups.*^ He suggests that "metacognitive" sldUs are more important than literacy skills per 
se: 

superior job performers differ Jrom their less able counterparts in their ability to think 
through what is needed on the job and then to apply reading and writing abilities to 
complete these job tasks efficiently. Superior workers know when to skim, when to look 
for new iitformation, how to decide which information to jot down, how to compose 
meamngfid messages to co-workers, when to check a reference, and how to find ways to 
organize notes and information to better do their jobs.^ 



" William Allan Dichl (1980), Funcriopal literacy as a variable constnict: ^.Tarpijatini^ of attitudes, 
behaviofs. and strategies related to fimctional literacy. Ed.D. disseitatioD, Indiana University, p. 2S1. 

" Lany Mikulecky, 'LitenM^ task analysis, defining and measuring occupational literacy demands', paper 
presented at Adult Education Rescwcli Conference, Oiicago, 'SL, 1985, p. 12. 



<* Mikulecky & Ehlinger sc^iL. p. 11. 
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5. Workers with lower level reading abilities do not necessarily adopt other strategies to 
get their work done. Diehl, Sticht and others have looked for evidence of use of strategies 
such as "auding" (listening to odiers explain) by lower level readers. Their research has not 
shownany Mgher use of Aese alternative strat^es by lower level readers. Instead, ''Use of 
the contMt, and the repetitious nature of job tasks, probably enables many workers to read 
material on the job that they would not be able to read in isolation."^ 

Literacy demands of work for non-native English speakers 

is the case with the ethnographic studies of literacy uses in everyday life, the primary 
subjd^ of the research on literacy practices at work which are summarized here have been 
native English speakas. The lack of similar studies of literacy demands and practices on the 
job by non-native speakers of English is particulaiiy troubling in view of the demographic 
changes taking place in the U.S. workforce. Non-native speakers of English are becoming 
an increasingly important force in American woridife. As a result of recent waves of 
immigration there has been substantial growth of heavily populated non-English speaking 
communities across the country. It is estimated that by the year 2000, eighty percent of 
those entering the workforce will be women and minorities, and many of these will be 
non-native speakers of English.^ 

t 

Understanding of workplace literacy demands and uses for non<*native speakers of 
English is still in its infancy. Cleariy, one of the most basic distinctions that needs to be 
drawn between the literacy needs of native speakers and non-native ^)eakers of English has 
to do with the added burden of developing oral/aural proficiency, as well as cultural 
understanding. As one source notes, 

. . . the limited English speaker also needs communications skills for the woriq)lace, even 
in the most basic, entry-level jobs. Though workers Jrequentfy learn routine tasks by 
watching demonstrations of co-workers, the reality is that routines are interrupted, Tiew 
assignments are given, and equipment breaks down. Workers need to be able to inform 
supervisors about problems, and supervisors need to be understood when they give 
instructions and make requests.^ 

It is somewhat ironic that one of the best sources on investigating workplace language 
functions for non-native spcaken and developing workplace-based ESL programs remains the 



^ Diehl op.cit, , p. 264. 

W.B. Jofanstonand A-H, Picker, Workforce 2000: Work and Workers for the 21st Century, Indianapolis, 
IN: Httdfloa Institute, 1987. 

* BCEL (Busineaa Couacil for Effective Litency), 'Job-related basic skills: A guide for plannets of eoxployee 
programs/ BCEL Nfiwsletter . No. 11, 1987, p, 5, 
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work of British researchers Jupp and Hodlin.*' Their work, which was of considerable 
merit and rigor, was nonetheless done almost twenty yean ago in British factories, focused 
on the language needs of primarily South Indian worioers. It is likdy that the woricplacc 
language demands that contemporary industry in United States in the 1990*$ places on 
immigrant workers from a wide variety of cultures may be somewhat different by now, 

Subsequendy, a limited series of isolated studies have investigated limited-English- 
proficient worioers in the United States and issues of language and culture. One study 
investigated the kinds of entry-level jobs taken by non-native speakers of English. 
Another inquired about the opinions employers hoW of refugee employees.** A study in 
1985 investigated promising patterns of job-related training design for non-native speakers of 
English.'^ 

In a survey of 52 employers in the Chicago area, Mrowicki found that six primary 
language-related factors were perceived as "problems" with LEP workers'^: 

1. Failure to ask when something is not understood. 

2. Ability to understand company policy. 

3. Ability to report problems on the job. 

4. Following directions. 

5. Obeying safety regulations. 

6. Relations with other employees. 

Unfortunately, however, none of the foregoing studies have been int^raled, and there 
has been no consistent research agenda cither articulated or pursued in this critical issue area. 
Rather, there have been scattered articles and monographs which advocate various 
approaches, while providing litde research evidence as to thdr success. There is, then, 
limited comprehensive and reliable research information that describes the communicative, 
cultural, social, and critical thinking demands of the workplace on this population. Lack of a 
knowledge base, however, does not preclude training programs from employing a variety of 
mctiiodologies. For example, bilingual vocational training (BVT), vocational English as a 



" T.C. Jupp and S. Hodlin, Industriil English . ExeCer, NH: Heineoiami Educaliooii Books, 1975. 

* H.H. Cangimpug and C.L. Tsug. Tnttwriting li m ited English sr *'^" ? ^^'^ Califoniia's labor 
fotce . San Frnfiaco: Career Resourcea Devdopmeat Caxttt, 1988. 

* J. Lalkiewicz, Industry's ReactioM to the Indocfaineae . Salt Lake City, UT: Utah Technical CoUege, 1982. 
(ERIC Document No. ED 241 664) 

* * D. Heofriiill et al.. Protnising Programa and Practices; V ocational education for limited English 
proficient studen ts. Saa FnaciKO, CA: Chinatown Resources Development Center, I98S. 

^ T ■■ Mtmriclri. Pm\t^ Worif Eng lish. Emnlover Needa AssasromV Preliminary RciWrt. Arlington Heighta, 
IL: Nonbwcat Educatioaal Coopertfive, 1984. 
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second language (VESL), and xelated approaches have been m place for a number of years, 
and win no doubt expand in the foreseeable future.^ 

Practical problem solving on the job 

insights into often-impressive cognitive skills brought to bear in commonplace situations 
emerge from the research on "practical intelligence" which some cognitive psychologists 
have been conducting over the last ten or more years. Wagner and Stemboig summarize this 
work: 

... we believe that much of the leaming that matters to success in real-worid pursuits 
happens in the absence of formal instruction. Furthermore, we view traditional IQ tests 
as measures of only a subset of the competendes required for maximal leaming from and 
performance in everyday situations.^ 

Scribner describes the concept of ''practical thinking* as ''mind in action/ 

... thinking that is embedded in the larger purposive activities of daily life and that 
Junctions to achieve the goals of these activities ... practical thinking stands in contrast 
to the type of thinking involved in performance cf isolated mental tasks undertaken as 
eruis in themselvesJ^ 

Particularly exciting research relating to cognitive and literacy activities on the job has 
been carried out by Scribner and her associates in a milk processing plant^ The 
researchers carded out detailed and systematic observations and experiments to reveal how 
workers develop strategies for solving familiar problems on the job. The workers use 
literacy texts in formulating the problems (order sheets, price tickets) and in devising 
solutions (price lists, box labels). But their re-statement of the problem and their own 
solution to that problem go fiar beyond the constraints of the texts themselves. 



^ CichoQ, Gtover and R. Tbomis, Inchistrv"b>sed Bilmgm | Vog^tjrvyg^ Tfinip y ^ Review of Reiatcd 
Literature, Doveft NH: Developtneat Asritfioce G>rporatioa, prepared for Office of Vorafioml Education, U*S* 
Depaitawit of Education, 1990. 

^ Richard K. Wagner and Robert J. Sternberg, *Ticit knowledge and inteUigence in the everyday world/ in 
RJ* Sternberg and R.K. Wagner (Eds.) Practical Intelligence: Nature and Origins of Competence in the Evervdav 
World, Cambridge: Cambridge University Preaa, 1986» p. 51. 

^ Sylvia Scribner, Thinking in action: Some cfaancteristics of practical thought, * in St einb er g and Wagner, 
oo* ciL , p* IS* 

^ Sylvia Scribner, 'Studying working intelligence, * in Barbara Rogoff and Jean Lave (eds) Everyday coynition: 
Its development in aocial context s Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1984, pp. 9 -40; and Sylvia 
Scribner, Thinking in action: Some characteristics of practical thought* in Robert F,* Sternberg and R*K. Wagner, 
Practical Intelli^ce: Nature ?and origins of competence in the evervdav worid . Cambridge; Cambridge University 
Press, 1986, pp. 13-30. 
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In one example, researchers recorded observations of product assemblers filling mixed 
case and unit orders. Assemblers often did not literally follow the written order. An order 
for 10 quarts could be formulated as one case less 6 quarts, and could be assembled in a 
variety of ways from partially filled cases, depending on what was available. On all 
occasions, the mode in which the order was filled: 

... was exactly that procedure that satisfied the order in ^fewest possible moves - that 
is, of da alternatives, the solution the assembler selected required the transfer of a 
minimum number of units from one case to another.''* 

The "least-effort" solution was arrived at even though it often required the assembler to 
switch from one base number system to anotiier. Errors were virtually non-existent for 
experienced assemblers. In contrast, novices and students made more mistakes and more 
often followed literal solutions which involved many more transfers. 

The researchers found that es^erienced workers had creative and sophisticated solutions 
to commonplace problems. They found that components lying outade the formal problem 
(objects and information - including texts -* in the work environment, goals and interests of 
the problem solver) were incorporated by workers into the problem formulation and solution. 
They found continuing new ways to solve old problems. Scribner concludes: 

Since creadvity is a term ordinarily reserved for exceptional individuals and 
extraordinary accompUshmentSt recogniang it in the practical problem-solving activities 
of ordinary people introduces a new perspective from which to grasp the challenge of the 
ordinary.'" 

But in pencil and paper arithmetic tests administered to the same workers who were so 
accurate and sophisticated in their mathematical skills in practical problem solving, they 
made many errors on problems similar in format to those thqf solved so well on the job. 

The importance of this research to everyday uses of literacy is that literacy is itself an 
aspect of cognitive activity, and is also commonly used in everyday settings to solve 
problems. Scribner's research fits with that of Mikulecky, Sticht et al in that it suggests 
some of the ways in which experienced workers use literacy to solve job-related problems, 
and also that the difference between skilled and effective workers and novices may lie more 
in their abiH^ to perform practical problem solving than in their reading ability per se. 



" Op.cit. p. 17. 
" Qp.cit. p. 28. 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING IN EVERYDAY ACTIVinES 

Other studies of problem solving in everyday situations also show how selectively and 
creatively people use literacy in these activities. Lave, Murtaugh and de la Rocha studied 
problem solving activities in the prosaic setting of grocery shopping.^ "Expert" shoppers 
(who ranged in formal education level from 8th grade upwards) used a variety of complex 
and fairly sophisticated mathematical calculations to aid in their decision-maldng in grocery 
stores. Of particular interest here is how they used literacy. 

. The authors argue that: "In general, over time, the expert shopper transforms an 
information-rich arena into an infonnation-^)eci£[c setting."^ That is, although grocery 
stores are "print-rich' - foil of signs, labels, packaging texts - people are very selective in 
what they read. Mostly, the researchers find that expeit shoppers look at the signs showing 
where diJfferent items are shelved only in an unfamiliar setting, or when they are shopping 
for a non-routine item. For the most part, shoppers establish routine routes through grocery 
stores which take them past the shelves where they buy items, and avoid excessive walking 
along aisles which are not used. Shoppers also usually consult packaging, price labels and so 
on only when they are establishing a new choice or updating an old result. Most purchases 
are routine, based on old assessments of relative value. 

The findings of the ethnographic research stand in sharp contrast to the same shoppers 
performance on standard paper and pencil arithmetic tests. Twenty five shoppers were tested 
with a pencil and paper math test on the same operations they used in grocery shopping. 
Average scores were 59% on the aritiimetic test, "compared with a startling 98 percent - 
virtually error free - arithmetic in the supermarket."" 

Since there was no variance in problem solving success in the supermarket, researchers 
used "frequency of use" of arithmetic as an alternative index of facility with arithmetic in the 
everyday setting. Number of years of schooling correlated highly with performance on the 
test, but not with frequency of calculation in the supermarket (which suggests that schooling 
teaches how to take tests, but not how to use knowledge). Years since completion of 
schooling likewise correlated significantiy with arithmetic test performance, but not with 
frequency of grocery-shopping arithmetic. 

Lave et al's research, along with the work of Scribner and others in work settings, 
suggests that our metliods for assessing people's literacy are inadequate. Expert problem 
solvers routinely devised complex least effort solutions requiring quite sophisticated 



^ Jetn Lave, Michael Murtaugh tad Olivia de la Rodu, "TTie dialectic of arithmetic in grocery shopping", 
ia Rogoff and Lave, op cit. pp. 67-94. 

" aid. p. 76. 
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math'qr^riftgi operations - but pcrfonned rather pooriy in teif* designed to assess proficiency 
in the same operations. Sticht, l^Gkulecky and Diehl have shown that workers can commonly 
read and comprehend woric-rdated literacy materials more difficult than they can read in a 
general reading test. This research suggests that many people who perform below targeted 
levels for "functional literacy" may nevertheless be functioning adequately, or to their own 
satis£action, in their everyday lives. The small amount of ethnographic research on adults 
with low literacy skills seems to confirm this possibility. 

SI3MNiARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Research on everyday uses of literacy may be limited, but it is full of insights for how 
literacy should be conceived, and how literacy education programs should be conducted. 
Ethnographic and other studies challenge the assumptions of the "deficit" concept of low- 
income and low-literate adults. Hiey underscore the importance of ccmtact in literacy use 
and the coacept of reading and writing as a process for n^otiating meaning between person 
and text. They reveal "many literacies' in everyday life, and many strategies with which 
adults with low literacy skills deal with literacy demands. The findings challenge us to 
conduct more research, and clarify and expand the research questions for our ethnographic 
profiles of adults wiUi low literacy skills. 



Perhaps most importantly, the research dq)icts adults who are strong and resourceful, 
skilled and knowledgeable. It is often assumed that low-literate adults live impoverished 
lives, socially and culturally as well as in terms of literacy. These studies suggest that to 
lack reading skills is not necessarily to lack other skills: Indeed the adults Fingeret and 
Zdgahn studied had many other sldlls, had full social lives and much cultural knowledge. 
They were respected and "functional" members of their communities. Research by 
psychologists into practical problem solving in everyday life shows people creating 
sophisticated solutions to familiar problems, in which literacy plays only a small and 
selective role. Gaining information from litoacy texts is only one source of information, and 
one that can often be circumvented in fiuniliar contexts. 

Secondly, the research reveals die vital role which cmitext plays in relation to literacy. 
To view literacy as a generic set of skills which can be measured in standardized tests would 
be to ignore the research showing how much more skilled workers are at reading job-related 
materials than at general reacting tests, and how much more accurate people are at 
mathematical operations contained in everyday problem solving than in pencil and paper 
tests. Recent developments in cognitive science indicate that knowledge and processes are 
intertwined, and the research on everyday uses of litoacy confirms that when the process 
(literacy as skill) is separated from the knowledge (everyday context), everyone looks much 
less skilled dian they really are. 

Just as there are different literacies in different aspects of people's lives (work, home, 
shopping, school) so there are different ways that people have found to relate and adjust 
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These may include resistance (refusing to read work-texts, for e;:aniple, not because they are 
unable to read, but because the texts are associated with power relationships). They may 
include using membera of social networks as "readers.* They may include using technology 
to take the place of Uteracy (tape recorders, for example, instead of writing memos, 
telephones instead of writing letters). They may include spouses and children serving 
intermediary roles in relation to certain aspects of the outside worid. 

The research also raises many more questions than it answers. It raises questions of 
how we should think about literacy, and how we should develop literacy education programs. 
If people become skilled at dealing with fiamiliar everyday problems, how do they respond to 
changes (in work, in technology, in literacy demands, in social relationships)? Do the 
changes become incentives for further learning, or do people devise other ways to adapt or 
ignore the changes? 

If most learning takes place outside formal educational settings, can educational 
programs borrow some of the processes by which informal learning takes place? If cognitive 
skills are not as easily transferred from one context to another as we had once thought, can 
educational programs be devised to facilitate such transfers? If so, how? If standardized 
literacy and numeracy tests are so poor at revealing true "fiinctional" abilities, what can take 
their place in the educational process for assessing present skills and those that need 
attention? 

The research on everyday literacy also raises many more questions about how adults 
with low literacy skills 4ive their lives in a print-based society. We know less than we 
should about how people in different kinds of communities and cultures actually use literacy, 
and tfieir strategies which may substitute for school-taught literacy. We know little about the 
kinds of demands that changing technology place on adults with low literacy skills. We do 
not know enough about how they use technologies for literacy. We know little about their 
expectations for their own and their children's literacy, about their attitudes to literacy and to 
technology. We know less than we should about whether diey think they should further their 
education and literacy skills, and what fectors affect their decisions about further education. 
These and odier questions will focus the ethnographic profiles of twelve adults with low 
literacy skills, from a wide variety of social, economic, cultural and geographic backgrounds. 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS - FOR ETHNOGRAPHIC PROFILES 

1. How do people use literacy in their daily lives? What literacy practices are 
employed by adults of different backgrounds and life experiences in their homes, 
workplaces, and communities? 

What is the nature of people's literacy and numeracy use? 

- what do they read and write? (collect samples) 

- do they read alone or with others? 

- what are the purposes for their reading and writing? 
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- what do they do with it (discuss?) 

- who is audience (for writing)? 

- how do they use numeracy? 

Special focus on work-related uses of literacy: 

-do they use reading or writing skills to do their job? 

- are th«e written materials around them at work (notices, signs, memos).' 

- do they read them? If not, why not? . . « 

- what are the purposes for reading and writing on the job? 
. do they have ways of dealing with texts at woric? 

Special focus on shopping activities: 

- How do people use print in making decisions and choices in their shopping 
behaviors? 

What strategies do people use which substitute for school-taught Uteiacy (and 
numeracy)? Possible examples: 

- memorizing 

- shortcuts 

- own techniques 

- codes 

- learning outlines of forms 

- signs 

- selective use of "readers" 

- observation of others 

- trial and error 

Do people who don't read weU see and interpret signs (e.g. no smoking, bathrooms)? 

Do people who don't read well frequent restaurants and other commercial places which 
use pictures and symbols rather than written forms? 

Do adults with low Uteracy skills use "confirmational reading" as in Taylor's and 
Heath's studies? 

Do adults use Uteracy skills to get around (maps, road signs, bus schedules)? 

How much do people depend on Uteracy to operate equipment? 

- When do they look at the instnictions? , ^a.uu\ 

- What if they can't read the manual (can't read, or it's a translation and unreadable) 

- how do they get the equipment to work? 
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How was literacy used in their fiunily of origin and how do they use literacy in their 
own £unilies now? 

• children's schoolwork 
- reading to Idds 

• notes/school rqports/teachers 

• what did their parents read? 

• what were their parental attitudes toward literacy and schooling? 

2« How do technologies other than literacy expand or diminish the role of literacy in 
these adult's everyday lives? 

How have adults learned the skills necessary for daily living (driving, use of other forms 
of transportadcHi, geography, cooking, laundry, etc.)? If they need to know more, how 
would they find out? 

What is their use of the phone book, phone, 800 numbers for information? 

What equipment and technology do people come into contact with on a daily basis, and 
what are their strat^es for using and understanding them? 

What are their attitudes toward this equipment and technology? 

How do people accept or resist technology? 

If adults are proficient at mechanically-based technology, can they transfer these skills to 
computerized technology (e«g« push buttons for on and off rather than knobs; nothing to 
see/take apart)? 

What are the gender differences in literacy demands, and responses to new technologies, 
strategies for dealing with new situations? 

How much TV do people watch? What are they watching? Is some taking the place of 
reading (news, recreation, information)? 

What uses do their children malce of technology? 

• Are the children more proficient than their parents? « Do children serve as 
intermediaries between their parents and new forms of technology (e.g« VCRs, remote 
controls, computers)* 

3. What expectations and beliefs do these adults hold sd)out literacy and other 
technologies used for literacy? 

What are adults' expectations about their own literacy, about their children's literacy and 
education? 
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Do they expect to adjust to new technology or to avoid it? Do they believe that they 
have the skills to cope with whatever happiens? 

What are their expectations about how changes will affect tiadi lives (computers, 
telephones, TVs, VCRs, automation)? 

Are the perspectives and expectations of those with Ihnited literacy skills at vaxiance 
with societal demands? What are those demands and who is making them? 

Are there differences in literacy demands for adults from different settings? (Rural vs 
urban differences; class and cultural/ethnic differences; age and gender difiierences) 

- Are tiiere differences in openness to new technology? 

Does concern about the social setting make it more difficult to deal with new technology 
(not wanting to appear foolish, hold people up while you are reading directions)? 

What are the literacy demands on the job and are they changing? 

What changes have the adults seen in terms of literacy demands in their everyday lives? 

- are there some aspects in which th^ now have more difficulty than before • e.g. 
fixing cars, banking? 

- how are they dealing with these changes? 

What kinds of incentives would lead adults to further their own literacy skills and 
knowledge? What barriers stand in thdr way? 

What are the childhood school experiences of the adults? 

How do they perceive these childhood experiences? 

What are their perceptions and experiences with aduit education programs? 

What are the pressures for adults to return to formal education programs? 

What are their goals and aspirations? 

What stands in the way of their goals and aspirations? 

What would lead them to work on their own literacy skills and knowledge? 
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REFLECTING ON OUR RESEARCH 
Kathleen Bennett deMarrais 

The purpt se of this portion of the report is to provide a more detailed description about 
our research process. Although not usually part of a formal report, we believe it is 
necessary to reflect on our research methods as part of the context for this study. In doing 
so, we provide others with information that may help in designing future studies using 
similar methodology. In the discussion below we relied heavily on our experiences as 
described in researchers' fleldnotes and our records of participants' own words. We 
attempted here to pinpoint some of the joys as well as the difficulties, issues and concerns in 
engaging in this type of research. 

A TEAM EFFORT 

This research project was a team effort. Juliet Merrifield, David Hemphill and Kathleen 
Bennett deMarrais began the process by designing a skeletal oudine for the research 
methodology. Beth Bingman conducted a pilot ethnographic profile based on these initial 
methods, which enabled us to refine and enrich the design. At that point, we involved the 
research teams where m.uch collaborative effort was put into designing processes which could 
be commonly used by the individual profilers. Team meetings were held regularly 
throughout the research period in which we determined who the participants would be, 
discussed gaining access to them, refined interview questions and data analysis procedures, 
and exchanged drafts of the profiles in different stages of completion. The result of this 
collaborative effort was the estabHshment of a warm, supportive and energizing research 
environment. A sense of the process is captured in the words of one of our profilers: 

Good collaborators help each other do better work. This didn 't surprise me, but I was 
reminded how helpfid it is to work as a team instead of an individual. It's so eiyoyable 
to actually have others help think about your work in a supportive way, and to do the 
same for them. 

GAINING ENTRY 

One of the initial dilemmas we faced as researchers was that of gaining entry into the 
lives of participants. The process of locating and gaining permission to conduct research 
with the participants was often a compUcated and time consuming process. For example, as 
we reported in the pilot profile, Beth Bingman had to make several trips to the participant's 
house before she was able to arrange the first interview. This Appalachian man lived in a 
rural area of southwest Virginia with no transportation or telephone, so access to him was a 
bit more complicated than some of our other participants. 

Kathleen Bennett deMarrais relied on her husband to help set up the necessary conditions 
for her to ask Les Willard to be a participant in the study. Les is very hesitant to talk with 
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strangers, particularly those he regards as better educated than he. Since Les and bet 
husband work for the same company, the contact was made through this connection. 
Kathleen then became friends with Les as he did electrical work at her house. After several 
weeks she was able to interest him in the study. Sinc« he was uncomfortable with being 
audiotaped, only one lengthy audiotaped conversation was done. This conversation wok 
place at tiie end of several weeks of informal conversation and observation; the rest of the 
study relied on fiddnotes of informal conversations and observations. After each visit 
Kathleen and her husband recounted all the information they had gained on tapes which were 
later transcribed into fieldnote form. It helped to have two people involved in this process. 
As Les became more £uniliar and trusting, he was able to share some very personal and 
painful experiences. 

Loida's experiences in gaining entry, although quite different in context, provide a view 
of the complexity and unpredictability of this process. Loida describes gaining entry to her 
participant's life: 

My first cotuaa wiA Maria came through her son Tito whom I interviewed for another 
research projea. Shortly c$er he completed die High School Equivalency Program 
(HEP) Maria decided to enroll and prepare to take the GED test too. Ttto had said his 
father was educated but Maria, his mother, did not know even how to read. This 
sentence gave me the idea to inunnew her. I asked the HEP coordinator to ask Maria if 
she would be interested in talking to me about her experiences as a low reader and she 
agreed to meet me during my next monitoring visit to the program.,,.,! arrived at 
MountaimnUe at 10:40 a.m.. Maria was not in class because her boyfriend had taken 
her car and she did not have transporuttion. When told that I was in the classroom to 
talk to her, Maria invited me to come to her house. 1 drove to her trailer pari: with the 
HEP coordinator and stayed at her house for four hours. Maria Reyes and I sat at the 
. ^ning table and 1 explained to her the research. I offered to come back another time 
cfier she said she was cleaning the house and taking care of her two grandchildren, but 
she said it was okay to start today and continue tomorrow at die High School 
Equivalency Program (HEP) classroom. I asked what language she wanted to conduct 
die interview and she said she preferred Spanish. ...We were interrupted by die arrival 
of her youngest son Tito and when one of her two grandchildren woke-upfrom a nap. In 
spite of dye interruptions, die conversation went on smoodUy and I felt at ease talking to 
her. I felt dutt Maria was eager to cooperate and be helpfid. She answered die 
questions directly and widi little elaboration.....When I listened to die tapes diat evening 
I realized how difficult it was going to be to capture Maria 's voice dtrough die 
translation of die conversation to English. Maria's Spanish combines die rural dialect of 
migrants mdi anglicized words in a very unitpte way. The tapes were translated to 
standard English to facilitau die analysis of die data. (Loida's fieldnotes] 
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COLLECTING DATA 

The process of e^ographic data collection requires people who are flexible, creative 
and sensitive to cultural differences. Even with adequate training, unless researchers have 
the sensitivity to observe and understand the particular circumstance in which they find 
themselves, the research process can be extremely difficult and uncomfortable. The 
following example written by the researcher who completed the profile on Nura Tola 
described the way in which she was sensitive to Nura's needs and cultural framework: 

The irfitrmadon on Nura Tola was obtained through a number of meetings in her 
cpartment, locaud in the eastern side of San Jose, CA. The in^rview was conducted in 
Oromo language-^nother tongue to both Ute interviewer and the interviewee. Nura 
didn't feel camfbrtable being tape-recorded without rehearsing the conversation ahead of 
time, therefore, each interview had to be conducud twice-first without a tape recorder, 
then with the tape-recorder on. Though time consuming, Nura's method cf rehearsing 
the conversation helped bring up certain issues that would have been forgotten otherwise. 

Nura insisted that we ate lunch together b^ore we started the interviews, then we would 
start the conversation sipping on the spicy tea she always served efier lunch. We always 
started by talking about life back home since Nura seemed to enjoy talking about her life 
back in her village. She seemed happy and relaxed as she talked about her home and 
would become very serious and sad when taking about her experiences in the refugee 
camp in Northern SomaUa. (Lensa Gudina's field notes] 

Data collection in practice is usually more difficult under any circumstance than we 
expect it to be. It is sometimes diflicult to be as observant or as present in an interview as 
we should be without immediately filtering the data through our own perspectives. Data 
collection requires an openness as well as total attention to our participant in the research 
process. With this type of research it is also easy to become overwhelmed with an enormous 
amount of data within a short period of time. Connie's rich description of her own 
participant observation experience illustrates these points: 

It's harder to do fieldnotes well than it appears. I found myself ergoying writing the 
fieldnotes, but realizing that doing good fieldnotes is a lot of hard work. I enjoyed the 
sheer volume of them ~ / sort of impressed myself as they began to pile up -the 
transcripts, the notes from each meeting, the interview vJith the manager, die observation 
at work, the trip to thefumture store. I had to really force mysetf to 'see with new 
eyes' so that I could do better descriptions for the field notes. Sometimes I didn't try 
hard enough. I remember the first day I went to meet Yuvette at her apartmem, I felt 
like I really did see with new eyes. I remember even now how brilliant was the blue of 
the sky. I remember the contradictions between the place, the grinding poverty of it, and 
the beauty of the sun and the wind that day, and how despite the despair all around, 
people had planted flowers at their doors and somebody was singing. That day I felt like 
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/ breathed in aU of it, wasn't blind to it at all That day I felt tike I could see and I 
could feel and / could mite. 

Another of the difficulties in the data collection phase of the research process was in 
asking sensitive questions of the participants. The participants in Uiis study have aU lived for 
years as outsiders to tiie literate world and as such, many struggle with feelings of 
inadequacy or low self esteem. As part of the research design we were asking them to talk 
about the ways in which thdr lack of skills affected their personal and professional lives. 
The struggle for all of us was to attempt to encourage the participants to talk about these 
sensitive issues in a way that would be respectful of them. This is not easy and is not always 
possible as one of our researchers illustrates: 

/ don 'tUketo make people uncontfortable. The experience of interviewing made me 
coi0Dnt that right away and realize Aat the fear of making someone uncomfortable can 
be a barrier to becoming a good interviewer, U was so hard to ask the eUfficidt 
questions cf Yuvette, such as - Is the man mAo lives here the children's father? I was 
fairly certain he was not, but I never asked, 4/2ier a couple of weeks she mentioned that 
he was not. Do your two diiUren have d:e sanu. father? I never did find that out. How 
much total money do you earn, with your AFDC and part-time waitress salary and tips? 
I also didn't ever ask dust, I have to find some way to hold on to the sensitivity that 
makes me want to help people feel comfortable, but also not be so timid about that as to 
neglea asking important questions, 

VARTlCJPAm RESPONSES TO THE RESEARCH PROCESS 

It is not often possible to know how participants feel about tiie research process or what 
effect we have on them as we engage in long, penetrating discussions. The process of 
talking about our lives can be disomcerting and uncomfortable at times. We, as researchers, 
like to think that the participants benefit from having someone to listen to their stories of life 
experiences. Maria Reyes certainly supports this beneficial view as expresses her feelings 
about the researdi process in the essay she wrote shortly after being interviewed: 

"Three Feelings I Got During My 'Reading in Daily Life Interview" 

Whik I was interview I felt good about my se^ because I rember about my father & 
modter <ft old times, I rember about my jobs where I use to work. I felt depress when I 
rember the bad time when I was talking about the good time. There were bad with good 
"But mosted I try to rember good by rembering about my kids when they were little. I 
felt good about my self when i can say good thing I did and i can say god thing about 
my kids they done for me or other. I feel good for the things I said in these interview I 
becase they are true and they are about n^ family <& me. And because today I feel 
good, [We have presented this essay exactly as written by Maria] 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF RESEARCHERS 

CALIFORNIA 

Lensa Gudina, is a refugee from southern Ethiopia, a member of the Oromo ethnic group 
(shared by the woman she profiled, Nura Tola). She was an undergsaduate at Washington 
State, and is cunentiy in the graduate program in adult education at San Francisco State 
University. She is planning her thesis woric, to conduct a participatory native language 
literacy program in southern Ethiopia. 

Sally bniro, for the past two years has taught in die community-based literacy program for 
high school drop outs which the person she interviewed (Oliver Gonzales) attends as a 
student Before that she worked in other ESL programs mainly with Latino popul^ons. 
She is a graduate student in adult education at San Francisco State University, conducting her 
thesis study focussing on media literacy and its impact on mxi-nadve speakers and youth. 

Chui Lim Tsang, is an immigrant from Hong Kong. For die last nine years he has been 
director of Career Resources Devdopment Center, one of the largest community-based 
literacy and job training programs for immigrants and refugees in San Francisco. He has a 
doctorate in linguistics from Stanford University, and has conducted other research projects 
focussing on employment issues for cultural minorities. 

Tom Nesbit, in an immigrant from Great Britain. He is a graduate of the adult education 
program at San Francisco State University and soon to be a doctoral student at the University 
of British Columbia. £fe has worked as a literacy teacher in a community-based youth 
literacy program in San Francisco. He has conducted evaluation studies of labor education in 
San Francisco, and has an extensive background in Britain in labor education. 

Maci Gasiorowicz, works as a researcher for a non-profit r^onal research organization, the 
C:enter for Applied Local Research. She has directed numerous ^udies at the community, 
city, coun^ and state levels on education, substance abuse, mental health and social service 
delivery. She is a graduate of the adult education program at San Francisco State University, 
and has conducted a study of decision-making by Mexican American women about returning 
to school to study English. She spaSa fluent Spanish, and was a Peace Corps volunteer in 
Africa. 

David Hemphill, is Associate Professor at San Francisco State University, and co-director of 
the Center for Adult Education. He is the author of texts on training immigrant populations 
in job-related skills. He has fifteen years experience as a practitioner and program 
coordinator in a community-based program for immigrants to study English and find jobs. 
He teaches courses and conducts research in areas including: multicultural education, 
qualitative research methods, progiam planning and adult teaching methods. 
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Mary Beth Bingman, is a Graduate Research Assistant with the Center for Literacy Studies, 
The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, and a doctoral student in adult education. She has a 
B.A. in History and a Masters in Special Education from Virginia Commonwealth 
University. She has worked as a special education teacher in elementary schools, (L^d has 
taught community college classes for rural Appalachian adults* She has extensive experience 
working witli Appalachian communities, cyecially in southwest Virginia, in community- 
based education programs in the r^on, and in qualitative research. 

Faye Hicks-Townes, is a doctoral student in Curriculum and fostruction at Tie University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. She has worked for eleven yean as a high school English teacher, 
and for one year as an English instructor in a community college. She is currently planning 
her dissertation, to focus on multi-cultural education. 

Loida Velazquez, is Director of the Ifigh School Equivalency Program (HEP) at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, part of a federal program providing basic skills 
education for migrant workers. She is a doctoral candidate in adult educatiom at The 
University of Tennessee, and has made extensive study of migrant populations with particular 
attention to the role of adult education in their lives. She has conducted case studies of 
migrants, testified before Congressional committees, and is currendy completing her 
dissertation, a qualitative research project on migrants in the southeastern United States. 

Connie White, Project Coordinator with the Center for Literacy Studies, is also a doctoral 
student in adult education at The University of Tennessee, Knoxville. Her B.A. is in 
Psychology and she has a Master's in Spedal Education and a Master's in College Student 
Personnel from The University of Tennessee. She has worked as a special education teacher 
in elementary schoob, and has many years experience in community education and 
organizing in the Appalachian r^on, including working with adults with varying literacy 
skills. She conducted an action research project for the Center for Literacy Studies in the 
L(Hisdale neighborhood of Knoxville, working closely with members of the Lonsdale 
Improvement Organization, and is currendy teaching a community history class for adults in 
the Lonsdale neighboriiood. 
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